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TRISH ORANGEISM: ITS 


V EK have had occasion before 

now to remark on the anti- 
pathy exhibited by a certain portion 
of the population of Ireland to the 
Union between that country and 
Great Britain. This antipathy, 
though at times proving trouble- 
some, and invariably entailing many 
unpleasant consequences, has not, 
however, been productive of any last- 
ing—we might even say any appre- 
ciable—effect. The bonds which hold 
the two countries together are so 
difficult to reach, and the instru- 
ments employed in the attempts to 
sever them so inadequate to the per- 
formance of the task, that all efforts 
in this direction have hitherto been 
unavailing. 

Co-existent with this antipathy to 
the Union, and far more capable of 
real and practical expression, is the 
antipathy exhibited by the great 
body of Irish people to Orange- 
ism. To them the whole history of 
Orangeism is hateful. It had its 
birth in revolution, its infancy in 
civil strife; it throve on the Penal 
Code ; like a foul vampire, it fat- 
tened itself on a nation’s blood; and 
even now the insatiate demon of 
Orangeism is waiting only an occa- 
sion to revert to its traditionary 
principles. For more than a cen- 
tury and a half Orangeism has up- 
held a hateful ascendency; it has 
thwarted Irishmen in their efforts 
to recover their independence ; and 
in the present day, when sects 
have been placed on an equality, 
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and men are once more equal, it 
continues to flaunt its triumphs in 
the faces of the people whose ances- 
tors succumbed to the arms of 
William, Prince of Orange, and 
celebrates with unmanly rejoicing 
those hard-contested fields where a 
gallant nation nobly struggled for 
its existence. 

According to Orangemen, how- 
ever, the Orange Association, which 
is the embodiment of Orangeism, 
was founded in grateful remem- 
brance of one of the most glorious 
achievements recorded in the his- 
torical annals of their country, no 
less an achievement than their deli- 
verance from the dark incubus of 
Popery, and from the curse of arbi- 
trary power; in grateful remem- 
brance also of the re-establishment 
of the Protestant religion and Con- 
stitution within the realm by means 
of King William III. of pious and 
immortal memory. It was founded 
also in perpetual commemoration of 
the blessings which flowed from this 
change, and no less for the advance- 
ment of the civil, moral, and spiri- 
tual benefits secured thereby, than 
for the maintenance of the consti- 
tutional, political, and sacred rights 
so happily bequeathed to the Pro- 
testants of the realm. 

Marked differences between these 
aspects of the subject; but where 
in Irish history shall we find 
unity of opinion on matters con- 
nected with the faith or the na- 
tionality of the different sections of 
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the people? Impartiality was a 
quality unknown in past days, and 
one not very prevalent even now: 
indeed, if Irish contemporary his- 
tory is remarkable for anything in 
particular, it is remarkable for the 
intense partiality, the violent and 
unreasoning prejudice, displayed by 
its writers—a partiality exhibiting 
itself in the most unlimited. cre- 
dulity in anything to the deroga- 
tion of their opponents, and the 
most total blindness to their own 
faults. On no occasion are these 
qualities so conspicuous as when 
Orangeism is concerned. No flag 
ever fluttered by a chulo in the 
face of an Andalusian bull, no 
dart ever fixed in his side by 
the banderilleros, has had upon 
him a more maddening, enraging 
effect, than the mere name of 


Orangeism upon a certain class of 
Irish writers. 

Since the Revolution of 1688, 
the Orange party has played the 
most prominent part in Irish his- 
tory ; and in the present day, after 


an eventful career, it is still a great 
living power in the land. It seems 
to us, however, so far as we can 
read the present signs of the times, 
that Orangeism has reached a point 
when its future, ‘for better or for 
worse,’ must be decided—a future of 
progress and triumph, or a future 
of gradual decadence. It may, there- 
fore, be deemed a not unfitting time 
to review the past history of the 
Orange party, and to offer a few 
observations on its present position. 

We must premise that the term 
Orangeism is used in a general and 
in a limited sense. At times it is 
strictly confined to the members of 
the Orange Society, to which we 
shall presently more particularly 
refer; whilst more commonly it is 
used as designating the Protestant 
party in Ireland. 

To enable us to comprehend the 
fervour and tenacity with which 
Orange principles are held, we must 
go back to the time when, in the 
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person of Cromwell, England’s au- 
thority over Ireland had once more 
been asserted—asserted too in a 
more effectual manner than hereto- 
fore. His scheme of settlement, 
though imperfectly executed, left 
a Protestant population scattered 
throughout three of the Provinces. 
For some years these settlers lived 
secure in their new possessions, but 
by degrees affairs assumed for them 
a threatening appearance. When 
James came to the throne the au- 
thority began to pass from their 
hands into those of the Catholics, 
whom he so strongly favoured. It 
had done so altogether when he 
arrived in Ireland after the Revolu- 
tion in England ; and then, in self- 
defence, the Cromwellian and other 
Protestant settlers drew the sword. 
Enniskillen and Londonderry show- 
ed the metal of which these men 
were made, and the resistance which 
they had begun was carried to a 
successful issue by William, Prince 
of Orange. Not, however, till the 
worst passions of men had been 
afforded the most unrestrained in- 
dulgence, and had been glutted to 
the full. Life, property, religion, 
everything that man values, had 
been at stake; and then, to add to 
the bitterness of the contest, posi- 
tion and power were grasped, first 
by one party and then by the other, 
and used remorselessly by both. 
Thus, a legacy of the bitterest and 
intensest hatred was left behind; a 
hatred surviving, we regret to say, 
in no small degree at the present 
hour. 

The result in Ireland of this latest 
and final assertion of England’s 
power was the establishment of a 
Protestant or, as it came to be 
called, Orange ascendency. Un- 
fortunately, however, the only form 
of Protestantism included in that 
ascendency, was the Protestantism 
of the Established Church. Satu- 
rated still with the bigoty and 
self-sufficiency of Jacobiter High 
Churchism, this party—or rather 
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the ecclesiastics of this party— 
practically ruled the country, mak- 
ing their own selfish objects the end 
of their policy, and importing into 
politics that intolerance and unar- 
row mindedness which distinguished 
their religious opinions. The Non- 
conformists, to whose conduct was 
mainly due the preservation of the 
English interest in Ireland, were 
allowed no share in the government 
of the country, and thus, instead of 
the Protestants being united in the 
presence of a common enemy, they 
were split into two parties. 

It is only now, after the lapse of 
nearly two centuries, when a distinc- 
tion between the different sects of 
Protestantismis nolonger recognised 
by the State, that the union of the 
Protestant interests in Ireland is 
again practicable. The neglect, on 
that occasion, to follow so obvious a 
policy worked disaster in Ireland for 
many a long day. 

The overthrow of the political 
supremacy of the Irish bishops, it 
might be thought, would have 
changed the policy they had acted 
on; but the exclusive spirit of the 
ascendency, and jealousy of the Non- 
conformists, survived even this, and 
the breach between the parties was 
left as wide asever. Still later too, 
in 1760, the same baleful influence 
was at work, for in that year we 
find Pitt writing to the Duke of 
Bedford : 

It is with great concern I observe your 
Grace thinks there is cause to consider any 
one class of Presbyterians in Ireland as 
averse to English government, and there- 
fore at least, equally with Papists, to be 
guarded against. I am not very particu- 
larly acquainted with the distinctive tenets 
of the sect among them mentioned by your 
Grace, but it highly imports Government 
to reflect—however blameworthy the too 
rigid adherence of Presbyterians to some 
things may justly be thought in comparison 
to the excellences of the Church of Eng- 
land—that nevertheless the Presbyterian 
Dissenters in general must ever deserve to 
be considered, in opposition to the Church 
of Rome, as a very valuable branch of the 
Reformation ; and that with regard to their 
civil principles, that respectable body have 
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in all times showed themselves, both in 
England and Ireland, firm and zealous 
supporters of the glorious Revolution under 
King William, and of the present happy 
Establishment. 


We cannot, however, delay over 
the earlier years of Orangeism in 
Treland, and we must therefore leave 
this branch of the subject; but we 
cannot refrain from deploring the 
melancholy fact that the selfish, 
bitter, and narrow sectarianism of a 
portion of the Protestant inhabitants 
of Ireland should have inflicted ir- 
reparable injuries upon the country 
and upon the cause of true religion. 

Glancing down the century, we 
see the Orange party building up 
the code of penal laws, making to 
themselves a fortress within which 
they coulddwell securely, and behind 
which they could shelter and defend 
themselves from the assaults of their 
enemies. The code completed, we 
see the Irish party, in spite of it, 
growing gradually stronger, and the 
Catholics beginning to urge their 
claims for equal civil and political 
rights, and for the abolition of the 
penal enactments against them. 
Then, as the century draws to an 
end, we find the Protestant party 
beginning to stand on the defensive, 
beginning too to see that if some of 
the outworks of the fortress were 
not abandoned, not alone they, but 
possibly the whole fortress might be 
carried by storm. Curious that in 
this development of Irish events, 
the natural position of parties came 
to be reversed, and the respective 
creeds adopted réles entirely at 
variance to their proper character ; 
Roman Catholicism, the most con- 
servative of all creeds, adopting the 
role of Liberalism, and Protestant- 
ism, the most democratic of all 
creeds, adopting that of Toryism. 

And so we come to the time when 
a portion of the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of Ireland, feeling that some 
more practical bond of union than a 
common adherence to Orange prin- 
ciples was necessary to insure their 
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personal safety, organised themselves 
into a society, to which they gave 
the name of the re-establisher of 
Protestantism. This was in the 
year 1795. The formation of the 
first Orange lodge was quite unpre- 
meditated. It was instituted in a 
village in the county Armagh after 
an engagement between Protestants 
and Roman Catholics known as ‘the 
Battle of the Diamond,’ but the idea 
once originated was rapidly deve- 
loped. 

In pursuing our enquiries into 
these earlier days of the Orange 
Society, we are instantly plunged 
into a sea of assertions and contra- 
dictions, of accusations and self-jus- 
tifications, for partisan writers vainly 
flatter themselves that, in proving 
that their opponents were the first 
aggressors, they prove that they 
themselves are in the right, and their 
proceedings entirely justifiable. The 
members of the Society asserted that 
the aggressions of the Roman 
Catholics compelled them to take 
measures for their own protection ; 
its opponents asserted that instead 
of being a defensive organisation it 
was an aggressive one, that it was 
the originator of every disturbance 
in Ireland, and directly responsible 
for every outrage. It is impossible 
in the ever-shifting scene of Irish 
secret societies to ascertain the 
priority of aggression by rival 
parties ; nor indeed is the point of 
much importance. In this case the 
broad facts are too clear to admit of 
any misapprehension ; and though 
the conduct of Orangemen may 
occasionally raise doubts as to the 
truth of the assertion that their 
Society was solely defensive, there 
cannot be the slightest doubt that 
some such organisation on their 
part had become necessary for the 
purposes of self-defence. 

It needs no great acquaintance 
with Irish history to be aware of 
the fact that disturbances in Ireland 
did not, as anti-Orange writers 
would have us believe, begin in the 
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year 1795, when the Orange Society 
was founded, or to know that this 
Society was not the first society in 
Ireland. 

The reduction of land in Ireland 
to regular proprietorship, and the 
enclosure of commons, had, more 
than half a century before this, 
given rise to a secret association 
known bythe name of ‘the Levellers,’ 
whose performances consisted in the 
perpetration of those outrages now 
familiarly known under the name 
‘agrarian.’ Following in their 
steps, several sometimes co-existent, 
came a host of other illegal and 
secret Associations—‘ White Boys,’ 
‘Oak Boys,’ ‘ Carders,’ ‘ Hearts of 
Steel,’ ‘Right Boys.’ That the 
members of these associations were 
not peaceful, law-abiding, and law- 
supporting members of society, 
opposed to outrages and disturbance 
of all sorts, is unfortunately demon- 
strated by the Statute-book of 1787, 
in which we find an Act ‘ to prevent 
tumultuous risings and assemblies, 
and for the more effectual punish- 
ment of persons guilty of outrage, 
riot, and illegal combinations, and of 
administering and taking unlawful 
oaths.’ 

The sole ground for the assertion 
that Orangeism was the first aggres- 
sor, arises from the circumstance 
that the lower orders of the Protes- 
tant minority, fearing the increasing 
power of the Roman Catholics, and 
knowing that these latter were se- 
cretly arming, enrolled themselves 
into an association under the name 
of ‘Peep o’ Day Boys,’ and went 
about making domiciliary visits at 
early hours of the morning for the 
purposeof disarming their opponents. 
Against their proceedings a counter 
organisation was started, partly by 
the Presbyterians, and mainly by 
the Roman Catholics. Its members 
called themselves ‘ Defenders,’ and 
the mere name—it is argued—proves 
that the Orange party were the first 
aggressors. This, however, does 
not dispose of the fact that it was 
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the ever increasingly aggressive 
conduct of the Catholic and Celtic 
element that alarmed the Protestants 
and drove them to taking measures 
for their own protection. 

Years before the formation of the 
Orange Society, Defenderism had 
extended its action into numerous 
counties, and fresh fuel was added 
to the already inflammable materials 
of the country by the introduction 
of the principles of the French 
Revolution. These rapidly spread. 
The republican principles of the 
Presbyterians were once more 
quickened, and England was now 
to reap the folly of that narrow and 
idiotic policy which had separated 
the Protestant sects of Ireland. 

Years also before the formation of 
the Orange Society, the Society of 
United Irishmen was established. 
In its inception Presbyterian, it 
quickly assumed a more Catholic 
and Celtic character, adherents 
rapidly joined it, it grew in import- 
ance, in power, and in its threaten- 
ing aspect. 

‘The system thus established,’ 
says the Committee of Secrecy of 
the House of Commons relative to 
a treasonable conspiracy, ‘ gradually 
acquired the means of disturbing 
the tranquillity of the country in all 
its parts; of impeding the execution 
of justice by forcible resistance to 
the authority of the laws; by the 
protection of accused persons; by 
the rescue of prisoners ; the seizure 
of arms; and at length by the assas- 
sination of informers, of witnesses, of 
magistrates, and of jurymen, till, by 
the general terror which was dif- 
fused, the loyal inhabitants in dif- 
ferent counties were successively 
driven into the towns or compelled 
wholly to quit the kingdom.’ 

It was whilst affairs were gra- 
dually working themselves up to 
this climax, and whilst the Govern- 
ment that existed was unequal to 
cope with the disturbers of the 
country, and utterly unable toafford 
that protection to life and property 
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which is the first duty of a Govern. 
ment, that the Orange Society, 
under the circumstances we have 
stated, gprang into existence. It 
quickly formed a rallying point for 
the Protestant minority. Orange 
lodges were established in numerous 
places throughout the counties of 
the North, and a centre was given 
to the Society in the formation ofa 
central, or, as it was called, a Grand 
Lodge. Banding into one compact 
body the scattered Irish Church 
Protestant minority, it afforded 
them the means of presenting a 
bold front, and showing to their 
adversaries that if the Government 
could not protect them, they could 
protect themselves, and that they 
would not surrender their posi- 
tion and their property without a 
struggle. 

Orangeism in its earlier days in 
Ireland, namely, in the time of its 
founder and his immediate succes- 
sors, has, as a form of government, 
little to attract us, has but few 
things about it to elicit our praise. 
Our admiration of Orangeism in 
those times centres in England. 
Here the people, who had long been 
languishing and groaning under a 
government built on the rotten 
foundation: of the Divine right of 
kings, shook off for ever the fetters 
that bound them ; once and for all 
they asserted their rights, sweeping 
away as they did so those mischiev- 
ous fallacies which surrounded the 
existing system of government. The 
Revolution of 1688 as regards Eng- 
land rang out the false, rang in the 
true; as regards Ireland the change 
left. behind much of what was false, 
whilst the true which it brought in 
was at first so disguised as hardly 
to be recognisable. 

But when Orangeism was resus- 
citated in Ireland at the end of the 
eighteenth century, it adopted and 
proclaimed the glorious principles 
of the Revolution as they had been 
developed in England during the 
century; and though even from 
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that time forward we shall find some 
things in Orangeism which cannot 
meet with our approbation, yet its 
leading principles are suck as to 
commend themselves at once to our 
unqualified approval. 

The following extract from an 
address by the Grand Lodge, though 
issued some three years after the 
formation of the Society, sets forth 
so clearly the events which led to 
that formation, and the principles of 
the Society, that it is worth quoting: 


We have long observed with indignation 
the efforts that have been made to foment 
rebellion in this kingdom by the seditious, 
who have formed themselves into societies 
under the specious name of United Irish- 
men. We have seen with pain the lower 
orders of our fellow subjects forced or 
seduced from their allegiance by the threats 
and machinations of traitors, and we 
have viewed with horror the successful 
exertions of miscreants to encourage a 
foreign enemy to invade this happy land, 
in hopes of rising into consequence on the 
downfall of their country. We therefore 
thought it high time to rally round the 
Constitution, and there pledge ourselves to 
each other to maintain the laws, and support 
our good King against all his enemies, 
whether rebels to their God or to their 
country, and, by so doing, show to the world 
that there is a body of men in the island 
who are ready in the hour of danger to stand 
forward in defence of that grand palladium 
of our liberties, the Constitution of Great 
Britain and Ireland, obtained and esta- 
blished by the courage and loyalty of our 
ancestors under the great King William. 


We regard every loyal subject as our friend, 
be his religion what it may; we have no 
enmity but to the enemies of our country. 
We further declare that we are ready at all 
times to submit ourselves to the orders of 
those in authority under his Majesty, and 
that we will cheerfully undertake any duty 
which they shall think proper to point out 
for us, in case either a foreign enemy shall 
dare to invade our coasts, or that domestic 
foes shall presume to raise the standard of 
rebellion in the land. To these principles 
we are pledged, and in support of them we 
are ready to shed the last dropof our blood. 


Naturally the institution of such 
a society, stepping in as it did be- 
tween the plotters of mischief and 
the realisation of their revolutionary 
schemes, became at once the subject 
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of the most unqualified and vindic- 
tive abuse. The most unfounded and 
ridiculous objects were attributed to 
it; the gravest charges were brought 
against its members. The menda- 
cious and blind partiality of these 
anti-Orange writers would be amus- 
ing if it were not melancholy. They 
exhibit the strangest aberration of 
intellect. Even Plowden, the most 
moderate writer of the day, is un- 
able to resist the infection, and 
launches forth into the wildest 
and most ridiculous rhodomontade. 
There is no doubt but that Orange- 
men committed many crimes, many 
excesses. Religious fanaticism, when 
it is roused, is not mild in its 
action. We have no wish whatever 
to palliate the conduct of Orange- 
men in many cases, but we con- 
demn most emphatically those anti- 
Orange writers who try to throw all 
the blame on one side, who with the 
most unblushing impudence claim 
for their own party the character 
of suffering innocence, and who hold 
themselves up to the world as gentle, 
meek, harmless, inoffensive lambs. 
We have no patience with such 
writers ; nothing but the most utter 
contempt. Outrages there were on 
both sides; that is a fact, deny it as 
much as they like. It is also a fact 
which, much as they may dispute, 
cannot be disproved, that the Orange 
party were arrayed on the side of 
the Government—in other words, 
were loyal—whilst the other party 
were arrayed against the Govern- 
ment, ahd eventually broke out in 
open rebellion. 

The loyalty of the Orange party 
was clearly shown as the last few 
years of the eighteenth century 
rolled by, and as the machinations 
of Wolfe Tone and his confederates 
became more fully developed. The 
Government, embarrassed by the 
demands made upon it in all direc- 
tions, was obliged to seek the assist- 
ance of those upon whom they could 
rely, namely, the Orange party, in 
opposing the United Irishmen, and 
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in putting down disaffection. With 
this object numerous regiments of 
yeomanry were formed, composed 
principally of Orangemen; and 
when the storm burst, and the re- 
bellion of 1798 occurred, it was 
mainly owing to their services that 
the rebellion was unsuccessful. 

No sooner was the rebellion 
crushed, than the question of the 
union of Great Britain and Ireland 
was brought forward. As regards 
it the Orange Society did not act in 
its capacity as a society. Plowden, 
ever anxious to misrepresent any- 
thing that appears to be at all in 
favour of Orangeism, says that the 
generality of Orangemen were in- 
dividually averse to the Union, be- 
cause ‘they foresaw in the absorp- 
tion of their country’s power the 
final extinction of that very mono- 
poly by which they subsisted ;’ and 
he goes on to say, ‘ The Orangemen 
came to the understanding with the 
Chief Governor that, provided they 
were formally permitted to make 
Protestant ascendency (in other 
words, future resistance to Catholic 
concession) not only the bond and 
ostensible test of their union, but 
the condition and measure of their 
allegiance, they would abstain as a 
body from opposing the Union.’ 

That these were the considera- 
tions which determined the Orange 
Society not to oppose the Union, is 
not true. The statement bears its 
own contradiction on the face of it, 
for union was the surest means of 
perpetuating Protestantascendency. 
Welding Ireland to a country that 
was a great Protestant power, with 
an almost exclusively Protestant 
population, was to place the Roman 
Catholics of Ireland in a hopeless 
minority ; whereas in an Irish Par- 
liament they would sooner or later 
become a majority. The reason for 
the Society not taking a part in the 
question was, as stated by the 
leaders of the party, that the So- 
ciety, being founded for the purpose 
of suppressing insurrection, did not 
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wish to mix itself up in other ques- 
tions. 

It might have been expected that 
when the two countries had been 
united, the necessity for the Orange 
Society would have ceased ; but for 
many years after the Union, Ireland 
remained very unsettled. Emmet’s 
rebellion in 1803, miserable and con- 
temptible though it was, excited 
amongst the Protestant party great 
alarm. Nor was the strength of 
the Government so all-sufficient 
as to inspire the Protestants with 
that feeling of security which would 
have enabled them to rely with con- 
fidence on it for protection. The 
Society therefore survived after the 
Union, and went on increasing in 
strength, even after Emmet’s rebel- 
lion, until about 1811, from which 
year down to 1825 it remained with- 
out much alteration. 

This is a fitting place to describe 
the constitution of the Society. 

It consisted of an unrestricted 
number of brethren, whose admis- 
sion was not regulated by any other 
tests than their religion, character, 
and principles. No Roman Catholic, 
no member of any secret society, 
could be admitted as a member. 
The members belonged to ‘lodges,’ 
which for their establishment re- 
quired a warrant from the Grand 
Lodge. The several counties were 
divided into districts, in each of 
which there might be a certain 
number of lodges. The officers of 
these several district lodges, which 
were to meet at least four times a 
year, were to form a County Grand 
Lodge, and the grand officers of 
counties constituted the Grand 
Orange Lodge. A considerable 
organisation was thus obtained. 

The qualifications requisite for an 
Orangeman are set forth with great 
minuteness. He should have a 
sincere love and veneration for his 
Almighty Maker, a firm and stead- 
fast faith in the Saviour of the 
world, convinced that He is the 
Mediator between a sinful creature 
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and an offended Creator. His dis- 
position should be humane and 
compassionate, his behaviour kind 
and courteous. He should love 
rational and improving society, 
faithfully regard the Protestant 
religion, and sincerely desire to 
propagate its doctrine and precepts. 
He should have a hatred to cursing 
and swearing, and taking the name 
of God in vain; and he should use 
all opportunities of discouraging 
those shameful practices. "Wisdom 
and prudence should guide his 
actions; temperance and sobriety, 
honesty and integrity, direct his 
conduct ; and the honour and glory 
of his king and country should be 
the motives of his exertions. 

Admirable professions ; but how 
far fallen short of! 

On his initiation into a lodge an 
Orangeman was obliged to take the 
oath of allegiance, and to swear that 
he would assist the civil authorities 
in the lawful execution of their 
official duties. 

So far as Roman Catholics were 
concerned the Society was therefore 
an exclusive one; but, independent 
of the rule excluding them, it is 
scarcely to be supposed that they 
could have anything in common 
with the members of a Society 
whose chief objects were the preser- 
vation of the Established Church, 
and the maintenance of Protestant 
ascendency and of the existing 
settlement of Protestant property. 

Although originating with the 
lower classes, the Society was 
quickly joined by the gentry and 
people of importance in the country, 
some from a feeling of necessity for 
their own safety, and others from 
the idea that they could exercise a 
beneficial and restraining influence 
over the zeal of the rank and file. 
Such an influence they no doubt 
did to some extent exercise, but the 
lower classes seem not always to 
have been reached by it, for their 
conduct, instead of being marked by 
that temperance and sobriety, that 
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wisdom and prudence, and those 
other virtues above-named, was 
characterised too often by exactly 
the reverse, and they displayed at 
times a bigotry as fanatical as that 
against which they inveighed. We 
cannot, however, reasonably expect 
much else of uneducated men whose 
deepest passions had been fanned 
into a flame and were carefully kept 
at white heat. 

In 1825, whilst the Society was 
in a most flourishing condition both 
as regards number and the high 
social position of some of its mem- 
bers, the Government came to a 
determination to suppress all politi- 
calsocieties. Thisdetermination waz 
duly notified to the Society by the 
Grand Lodge, and Orange lodges 
ceased for a while throughout 
Treland ; but a few years afterw ards, 
when the agitation for Roman 
Catholic emancipation assumed 
large proportions, and rendered the 
state of affairs alarming to Protes- 
tants, the lodges were again revived. 

It is to be remarked that 
Orangeism reappeared and sprung 
into active life whenever the Pro- 
testant minority felt themselves 
endangered. The enormous demon- 
strations of physical force made by 
the Roman Catholic Association 
afforded them just grounds for 
alarm, whilst the violence of the 
speeches of the leaders of the move- 
ment intensified that alarm. Lan- 
guage was used which could not, and 
did not, fail to render Protestantism 
and Protestants obnoxious to the 
minds of the lower orders. Speakers 
vied with each other in the violence 
of their language. On one occasion, 
meetings were held simultaneously 
throughout the country, and it was 
calculated that one million and a 
half Roman Catholics attendedthem. 
Add to these demonstrations the 
fearful prevalence of agrarian crime, 
and the active hostility against 
tithes, and one can imagine that the 
Protestant minority did not feel very 
secure. 
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Even on less important occasions 
than this, however, it was Roman 
Catholicism that fanned Orangeism 
into a flame. Thus Doctor Doyle, 
an eminent Roman Catholic bishop, 
in a pastoral letter referring to the 
Orangemen says : 


Your associations are, however, the 
best means you could devise to increase 
their number and extend their influ- 
ence. Their Association had lost all re- 
spectability. The King smote it like as 
the angel did the host of Sennacherib, and 
it became lifeless. Those who formerly 
belonged to it were ashamed of it; public 
opinion condemned it; it was writhing in 
agony, and could not exist another year; 
but the spirit of your conspiracy has blown 
upon the lifeless bones of it, the sinews 
and flesh are reuniting to them, 


To the agitation for emancipation 
and to the measure as brought 
forward, the Orange party, as is 
naturally to be expected, made the 
most determined and strenuous op- 
position. They objected to it asa 
great innovation, and as a measure 
which, by opening the way of Roman 
Catholics into Parliament, might 
admit such a number into the House 
of Commons as would endanger the 
existence of Protestant institutions, 
and the just influence of Protestant 
property inIreland. Although many 
of them were reformers, it appears 
too that they objected to the strong 
democratic tendency of the measure, 
fearing that if numbers alone were 
taken as the criterion, the power of 
electing members would be thrown 
almost entirely into the hands of the 
Roman Catholic priesthood, from 
whom they had so much to dread. 
Their opposition was, however, fruit- 
less as regards actually stopping the 
measure, but they succeeded, at 
least, in obtaining the raising of the 
franchise, which took the elective 
power to a great extent out of the 
hands of the ignorant, uneducated, 
and certainly not free electors. 

Immediately after the passing of 
the Roman Catholic Emancipation 
Act, another subject cropped up 
which again stimulated the vitality 
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of Orangeism. This was the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Union—an 
idea long held, but now only assum- 
ing actual form. In 1834 O’Connell 
stated that the Orangemen had 
joined with him for repeal, but the 
unanimous voice of the Orange 
party denied his statement. They 
were not so easily to be beguiled 
into joining in a movement from 
which they could gain no advan- 
tages. Their loyalty to their Sove- 
reign included loyalty to the British 
connection ; and recognising in that 
connection the surest guarantee for 
the maintenance of those principles 
which are the chief tenets of the 
Society, they utterly repudiated 
O’Connell’s allegation, and refused 
then, as they do now in presence of 
a similar agitation, to participate in 
any movement having for its object 
the dismemberment of the Empire. 

Whether the impracticability of 
the Orange party as regards this 
question may have influenced Mr. 
O’Connell or not, we are not aware ; 
but his hostility to Orangeism, and 
that of his followers, was roused 
into unusual activity in the follow- 
ing year. It was not the first time 
that the subject had been brought 
before Parliament, for Orangeism 
was a thorn in the flesh of the Irish 
popular Members, and when occasion 
offered they were ever ready to 
accuse Orangeism of being the 
source of every evil. 

The popular party in Ireland 
charged it with defeating justice, 
forgetting that justice was defeated 
in a far greater degree by them- 
selves; they charged it with the most 
diabolical outrages, ignoring alto- 
gether the fact that their own follow- 
ers committed outrages ; they con- 
demned its processions, whilst they 
marched in still larger processions 
themselves ; they accused it of hold. 
ing meetings, not recollecting their 
own ; and oblivious of the fact of 
the rebellion which had been 
fomented and aided by themselves, 
which had in truth been their own 
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special work, they charged Orange- 
men with disloyalty. 

A proposition was made in the 
House of Commons to appoint a 
Select Committee to enquire into 
the origin, nature, character, extent, 
and tendency of Orange lodges, as- 
sociations, or societies in Ireland. 
The motion, though made in a 
hostile spirit, was seconded by a 
member of the Orange Society, who 
stated that he did so because he and 
his party, having nothing to con- 
ceal or be ashamed of, were anxious 
for the fullest enquiry. 

As there appeared to be a common 
desire to have the matter investi- 
gated, the Government assented, 
and a Select Committee was ac- 
cordingly appointed. Later in the 
year a Select Committee was also 
appointed for a similar purpose as 
regards Orange institutions in Great 
Britain and the colonies. 

This latter enquiry had become 
requisite, as Orangeism had made 
considerable progress in the army, 
and numerous lodges were formed 
in the different regiments. Re- 
solutions against them had been 
passed by the House in the previous 
year, and measures had been taken 
to eradicate the evil, but they did 
not prove efficacious, and further 
reliable information was considered 
desirable. 

The Society itself was in a most 
flourishing condition. It claimed to 
have 200,000 men in Ireland and 
100,000 in England, and it was led 
by the gentlemen of the country, 
by magistrates, deputy lieutenants, 
clergymen, and others, whilst the 
head of the Society, the Grand 
Master, was no less a person than 
the King’s brother, the Duke of 
Cumberland. It had come also to 
have a decidedly political character, 
for although in 1800 we find it re- 
fusing to act as a body in the ques- 
tion of the Union because its only 
object was the suppression of insur- 
rection, yet as years went by its 
sphere of action became extended. 
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The enquiry therefore was, upon 
more grounds than one, very 
desirable. 

In submitting the evidence they 
had taken, the Committee accom- 
panied it with a report, in which 
the evils resulting from the Orange 
Society are thus summarised : 


The obvious tendency and effect of the 
Orange Institution is to keep up an exclu- 
sive Association in civil and military 
society, exciting one portion of the people 
against the other; to increase the rancour 
and animosity too often unfortunately exist- 
ing between persons of different religious 
persuasions, to make the Protestant the 
enemy of the Catholic, and the Catholic the 
enemy of the Protestant—by processions on 
particular days to excite to breaches of the 
peace, and to bloodshed, to raise up other 
secret societies among the Catholics in their 
own defence, and for their own protection 
against the insults of the Orangemen, to 
interrupt the course of justice, and to inter- 
fere with the discipline of the army, thus 
rendering its services injurious instead of 
useful, when required on occasions where 
Catholics and Protestants may be parties. 
All these evils have been proved by the 
evidence before the House in regard to 
Ireland, 


The Committee then go on to 
say : 

The Orange lodges have also interfered 
in various political subjects of the day, 
and made Orangeism a meaus of supporting 
the views of a political party, to maintain, 
as they avow, the Protestant ascendency. 


They then come to the gist of 
their report. 


Your Committee further submit whether 
an institution presided over by the brother 
of his Majesty. having Peers and Members 
of Parliament as office-bearers, having 
lodges extending to almost every part of 
the United Kingdom, and also to the 
Colonies, should be allowed to continue, 
particularly when lodges are established in 
so large a portion of the army at home and 
abroad, having apparently the countenance 
of a Field-Marshal at their head. 


The House will judge how dangerous such 
an Association, bound together by religious 
ceremony and sanction almost equal to that 
of an oath, might become, under possible 
circumstances, to the country. 


We have quoted these extracts 
from the report, as they give a fair 
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idea of the position of the Orange 
Society and of the case made by its 
antagonists for its suppression. The 
point urged with the most force 
was the evil effects of Orangeism in 
the administration of justice. Magis- 
trates, judges and officials being 
Orangemen, it was presumed that 
they must naturally be biassed, 
whilst as regards the others there 
could be no doubt. It was indeed 
true that in the lower ranks the 
members of the Society often placed 
the interests of their party before 
those of the law, and thus when a 
case was brought into the courts of 
law, instead of being decided on 
principles of justice, it was decided 
by its relation to, and effects upon, 
the cause of those who had the 

ower of decision. Trial by jury 
afforded the freest latitude for the 
administration of justice on these 
principles, and the verdicts and 
non-verdicts of juries amply demon- 
strated the consistency with which 
this system was acted on. * 

Even in the present day in Ireland 
party feeling acts to no inconsider- 
able extent in the verdicts of juries, 
and the verdict is often correctly 
predicted from a knowledge of the 
composition of the jury. Such un- 
fortunately will ever be the case in 
a country divided into two hostile 
parties, but the evil will be enor- 
mously increased where the distinc- 
tion between those parties is drawn 
more clearly by means of exclusive 
societies, and where the people are 
being ever reminded of the differ- 
ences between them. 

Not long after Parliament had 
reassembled, the whole subject came 
up for discussion and for settlement. 
The Government had no slight 
difficulty in coming to a decision as 
to what course they should pursue 
with respect to it. If they attempted 
to suppress the Society by legal 
enactment, some change would at 
once have been made in the consti- 
tution of the Society, which would 
defeat the enactment, and the 
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Society would have gained fresh 
lustre from its persecution. To re- 
move, as was suggested, all officials, 
judges included, who were Orange- 
men, would be affixing a stigma on 
many men of high character and 
position, and be but giving them 
a special inducement to remain 
Orangemen. 

The remedy the Government pro- 
posed was simply to discourage such 
societies by condemning them, and 
it was thought that few persons of 
proper and loyal feelings would 
resist the deliberate opinion of 
Parliament when solemnly pro- 
nounced. Lord John Russell, after 
stating the views ofthe Government, 
concluded by moving an address to 


the King: 


That his Majesty would be graciously 
pleased to take such measures as to his 
Majesty seemed desirable for the effectual 
discouragement of Orange lodges, and 
generally of all political societies, excluding 
persons of different faith, using signs and 
symbols, and acting by associated branches. 


To this the King replied, that he 
willingly assented to the prayer of 
the address of his faithful Commons, 
adding : 

It is my firm intention to discourage all 
such societies in my dominions, and I rely 
with confidence on the fidelity of my loyal 
subjects to support me inthis determination. 


On the following day Mr. Maxwell 
stated in the House of Commons, 
that he was directed by the Duke of 
Cumberland, the Grand Master, to 
state that— 


In consequence of his Majesty’s wish ex- 
pressed in answer to the Address of the 
House of Commons, his Royal Highness 
had taken steps in concert with all the 
leading members of the Orange Society 
now in London to recommend to them 
the dissolution of that Society, and I am 
further directed by his Royal Highness to 
state that it is his intention immediately 
to take steps for the dissolution of the 
Orange Society of Great Britain and the 
Colonies. 


And the Duke, speaking to the 
same effect in the House of Lords, 
said : 
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He was sure that, as loyalty to the 
Throne and devotion to the defence of the 
Protestantism of the Empire was the sole 
principle of the Orange Society, all classes 
of Orangemen would see the wisdom of 
adopting his recommendation. 

The effect was as he anticipated. 
The Orange lodges immediately 
acquiesced, and the Orange Associa- 
tion as a powerful and large politi- 
cal organisation came to an end. 

Although the Society was thus 
nominally dissolved, it did not, how- 
ever, cease altogether to exist, and 
as years went by it revived again in 
Ireland. Though shorn of its aris- 
tocraticleaders, and discountenanced 
by many who had formerly been its 
most ardent supporters, it con- 
tinues to subsist both in organisa- 
tion and in name, and is even now 
a powerful, in some respects indeed, 
we have no hesitation in saying, the 
most powerful party in Ireland. 
But it does not receive the same 
amount of favour from this country 
as it once received. Its services to 
the English Government were at one 
time invaluable, for not alone had 
it contributed in no small degree to 
the preservation of Ireland from re- 
volution and anarchy, but in the 
hour of England’s greatest need, 
when she was beset by enemies on 
every side, it was her staunchest 
friend, and foiled the attempt made 
to separate the two countries, and 
thus through Ireland to strike a 
fatal blow at England’s greatness. 
But those services are now un- 
remembered, and Orangeism is re- 
garded more with disfavour than 
with favour. 

This declension in the estimation 
of those whose creed and principles 
are little, if atall, different from those 
of Orangeism, is probably due, partly 
to the erroneous impression that the 
Orange Society has already fulfilled 
its mission, and that those still at- 
tached to it are a band of violent, 
unreasonable, and irreconcileable 
men, whose tenets are carried to a 
mischievous extreme ; partly to the 
fact that for many years past 
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Orangeism has persistently obtruded 
itself on public notice, in a manner 
little calculated to ingratiate it in 
public favour. We refer to the 
practicelong pursued by Orangemen, 
and still prevalent, of walking in pro- 
cession on certain days of the year, 
days commemorative of the great 
events which raised the Orange party 
into power, suchas the siege of Derry 
and the battles of the Boyne and of 
Aughrim. These processions have 
always been of a similar character. 
On some particular anniversary, the 
Orangemen of a district assembled 
in large numbers, and marched in 
procession to some particular place 
where a meeting was held, and 
where political historical speeches, 
suitable to the occasion, were made. 
The processionists wore Orange 
sashes, and carried flags, and were 
headed by a band, or by drums and 
fifes, playing party tunes, such as 
‘Boyne Water,’ ‘ Protestant Boys,’ 
&c. Occasionally flags were hoisted 
on the clrurches, the houses of the 
villages decorated, and triumphal 
arches erected along the route. 
The processionists too were not un- 
commonly armed, and often, to give 
éclatto their proceedings, discharged 
their firearms. 

Though these processions have 
many defenders, and though Orange- 
men are loud in justifying them, it 
cannot be denied that their effects 
were much to be deplored. It was 
seldom that such a procession did 
not end in a breach of the peace, or 
in a serious riot, attended frequently 
with loss of life. Either the pro- 
cessionists were attacked, or they 
were the aggressors, but the effect 
was the same, and year after year, 
as the anniversaries came round, 
some of the processions terminated 
in tumult and bloodshed, leaving 
behind freshly embittered feelings 
and increased rancour. 

The practicereached sucha height 
in 1832, and the evils flowing there- 
from were considered so serious, 
that an Act was passed with the 
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view of checking them. It had 
been hoped that the settlement of 
the Catholic question would have 
terminated these displays, but ex- 
perience showed that no diminution 
of party feeling had taken place. 
In spite of this Act, however, 
the practice was continued; nor 
did the dissolution of the Orange 
Society in 1836 put a stop to these 
displays, it only deprived them of 
their éclat. The gentry and noble- 
men who had hitherto joined in 
them ceased to a great extent to do 
so, and exerted themselves to dis- 
courage them. But their exertions 
were to a great degree unavailing, 
for the lower orders of the Orange- 
men could not see why they should 
discontinue their processions at the 
bidding of a Government which 
permitted the Roman Catholics to 
march in procession in their thou- 
sands and tens of thousands to 
gigantic meetings where seditious 
speeches were delivered and dis- 
loyalty was rampant. That orange 
should be regarded as an illegal 


colour, and its wearers upon parti- 
cular occasions prosecuted, whilst 
the wearers of green were permitted 
to pass unnoticed, was to the Orange- 
men irritating enough; but that 


their demonstrations of loyalty 
should be interfered with and sup- 
pressed, whilst demonstrations of 
flagrant disloyalty were overlooked 
and allowed to pass without inter- 
ference, was a circumstance not cal- 
culated to make the Orangemen 
inclined toabandon their processions. 
They felt that they were unjustly 
treated, and they accordingly re- 
sented the interference of the Go- 
vernment, and became the more 
determined to adhere to a practice 
which they considered not only 
justifiable but laudable. 

It cannot be doubted that the 
question of dealing with Orange 
processions must have been an em- 
barrassing one to the Government. 
It is obvious that the action of the 
Government to have been beneficial 
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ought to have been thoroughly im- 
partial. Had the attempt been 
resolutely made to suppress all pro- 
cessions, it would probably have been 
successful ; but some of the proces- 
sions of the Roman Catholié party 
were so enormous, that almost an 
army would have been required to 
prevent or disperse them, whilst 
any interference must, if resisted, 
have been attended with most dis- 
astrous results. It was considered, 
therefore, a lesser evil to permit 
them. Other considerations probably 
contributed also to the adoption of 
this view of the matter; but such a 
determination should, for the sake 
of consistency, have been also come 
to as regards the Orange proces- 
sions. Unfortunately it was not— 
doubly so inasmuch as the course 
pursued laid the Government open 
to the charge of partiality, and gave 
the Orangemen cause to complain. 
There were, in truth, but two courses 
which the Government could with 
advantage |pursue—suppress all 
processions, or permit them all, and 
neither of these courses was followed 
in its integrity. The latest action 
of the Government in the face of 
this difficulty has been to repeal the 
Party Processions Act. This, we 
believe, is the most statesmanlike 
and prudent course which could 
now be adopted, for that Act has 
ever been regarded by the Orange 
party as directed solely against them, 
and we cannot but admit that they 
were justified in taking such a view 
of it. Now, however, by the Go- 
vernment relying upon the common 
law to deal with such matters, the 
same test is applied to all proces- 
sions, orange and green are placed 
in the same category, and thus less 
scope is afforded for partiality. 

We think it is to be regretted 
that the Orange party have not long 
since abandoned the practice of 
marching in procession, In the 
earlier days of the Society, when the 
Government was not sufficiently 
strong to enforce the laws and to 
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protect the well-disposed, Orange 
processions had a certain value and 
justification, as being an encourage- 
ment to the supporters of law and 
order, and as a wholesome exhibi- 
tion to the malcontents of the power 
of those whose peace they wished 
to disturb. But since those days, 
the Government has become strong 
enough to protect all classes of the 
people, and to it they may safely 
look for the protection of their lives 
and properties from any organised 
attempt against them. The pro- 
cessions, therefore, are no longer 
useful as a demonstration of support 
to law and order; and whilst they 
no longer possess this justification, 
they are as fertile as ever in creating 
disturbances and fostering sectarian 
animosity, which in the lower orders 
of both parties is nothing less than 
the blindest fanaticism. 

If Orangemen wish still to com- 
memorate the victories of William, 
or, rather, the triumph of the prin- 
ciples which he fought for—if they 
are still anxious to show to the 
world, what no one doubts, namely, 
their unwavering loyalty to the 
British Constitution and _ the 
British connection, and their fer- 
vent attachment to Protestant prin- 
ciples, they can do so in public 
meetings, for the holding of which 
the law affords every freedom, and 
to which the objections we are urg- 
ing against processions donot apply. 
Orangemen could thus, without 
affording opportunity for disturb- 
ance, gain all those objects for which 
processionsare now ostensibly made. 
But that they should provoke hos- 
tility by marching in processions, 
that they should parade the country 
carrying banners and insignia asso- 
ciated with civil strife, and that they 
should thusexcitethe passions of the 
people, and rouse them into hostile 
action, are proceedings which ap- 
pear to us to be difficult to justify, 
and to be unworthy of men who are 
adherents of a party professing the 
noble principles of Orangeism. 
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Orange processions are not alone 
to be deprecated on the ground wo 
have here set forth. There is a far 
weightier reason for their discon- 
tinuance, and that is, that instead 
of benefiting the cause which they 
are intended to promote, they bring 
discredit on it. The name of 
Orangeism has through their means 
come to be associated with riotous 
and disgraceful conduct. Though 
strictly that name is only applicable 
to that portion of the Protestant in- 
habitants of Ireland who became 
members of this particular Society, 
yet it is more generally received as 
the designation of the Protestant 
party in Ireland, and thus the dis- 
credit is attached to that party. 
They have besides this the effect 
of disuniting those whose religion 
should be a sufficient bond for 
union, for there is a large portion 
of the Protestant population of 
Ireland who look with disfavour 
upon these party displays, and who 
in consequence hold aloof from the 
men whose principles in the main 
they sincerely approve, and whose 
cause with theirs is common. This 
effect is more to be regretted now 
than it has ever been before, for the 
occasion has once more come when 
the union of the Protestant interests 
in Ireland is possible. That union 
was not possible so long as_ the 
Nonconformists were not treated in 
all respects as were the Protestants 
of the Established Church ; but the 
disestablishment of the Irish Church 
has placed both Nonconformists and 
Irish Protestant Episcopalians on 
exactly the same footing, leaving 
the bond of a common Protestant- 
ism between them. The occasion, 
too, has now come when the Irish 
Protestant party may abandon that 
position of Conservatism which, so 
long as it remained in connection 
with the Established Church of Eng- 
land, it was obliged to maintain ; 
it may now advance along the path 
of progress, and in doing so it will 
be but resuming its right place, for 
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Protestantism is essentially the 
ereed of popular progress, 

It is not long ‘since Lord Derby 
in one of his speeches startled not 
alone his hearers, but eventually all 
England, by the assertion that the 
Liberal party had come to the end 
of their programme, and that Liber- 
alism had no longer a policy. 

A similar statement could with 
far greater truth be made of Orange- 
ism. We use the word now in its 
extended sense. Founded originally 
on the truest principles of Liberal- 
ism, those principles which in their 
practical development have made 
England the pride of the world, 
Orangeism in Ireland came by cir- 
cumstances to be placed in a false 
position. As revived in Ireland at 
the end of the last century, Orange- 
ism came forward as the maintainer 
of Protestant ascendency and of the 
Established Church, as the supporter 
of the then existing distribution of 
landed property, and as (what at 
the time was needed) the champion 
of the Crown in Ireland. 

The great tide of Liberalism 
flowed on, however; and though im- 
peded by the Orange party in Ire- 
land, it was not stopped. By de- 
grees the ascendency of a particular 
sect was sweptaway, until ultimately 
every political vestige of that as- 
cendency was removed by the dis- 
establishment of the Irish Church. 
Two of the objects of Orangeism 
have thus ceased to be; and as re- 
gards the other two it may, we 
think, with safety be affirmed that 
so long as Ireland remains an in- 
tegral portion of the Empire, the 
present distribution of landed pro- 
perty will not be disturbed, whilst 
at no time in the history of the two 
countries would any attempt in Ire- 
land against the Crown be more 
hopeless or less likely to succeed. 
The programme of the Orange party 
as a Conservative party is therefore 
either played out, or its remaining 
objects are equally to be gained by 
union with the Liberal party ; and 
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by adhering to aConservative policy 
by acting solely on the defensive 
the party annihilates its own 
strength, and lets run to waste the 
power and influence which its num- 
bers, wealth, and intelligence would 
otherwise entitle it to. 

It is not merely in the defence of 
institutions that the enemies of Pro- 
testantism are to be successfully en- 
countered. The Orange party are 
not much the better for having op- 
posed the repeal of those laws which 
supported their ascendency, or for 
having defended to the last the Es- 
tablished Church. They regarded 
these as essential to the existence of 
Protestantism and freedom, but the 
reforms were carried in spite of the 
Orange party ; and after they have 
been effected, not alone is Protest- 
antism found to be in no greater 
danger than before, but it is ex- 
hibiting a greater vitality, and we 
find the Orangemen now defying 
anyone to destroy Protestantism. 

They have been slow in perceiving 
what we believe to be a truth, 
namely, that Protestantism is not to 
be bolstered up by such institutions 
or by such laws. Whether it is or 
not, under present circumstances it 
does not appear that it will be able 
to have such support. The true 
strength of Protestantism lies in the 
moral, intellectual, and political en- 
lightenment of the people, and its 
real power must spring from the 
belief of the people in the truth of 
its principles. We do not mean 
merely its religious principles, but 
those political principles which 
spring from Protestantism. To 
teach and proclaim the truth of 
these principles, and to endeavour 
practically to embody them in the 
Jaws and institutions of the country 
—these are the objects to which 
Orangeism should direct -its ef- 
forts. In acting solely on the de- 
fensive, Orangeism is not alone 
throwing away agolden opportunity, 
like the man in the parable burying 
his talent, but it is endangering the 
GG 
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power of Protestantism by iden- 
tifying it with Conservatism, and 
leaving Liberalism to work the 
inevitable and beneficent reforms 
under the name of Rationalism or 
infidelity. 

This latter is the course which 
affairs have taken on the Continent, 
and the lesson should not be thrown 
away. 

In France and Spain for centuries 
the predominant power in the Go- 
vernment had been the clergy of 
the Roman Catholic Church—the 
most Conservative of all Churches. 
Relying for their power on the re- 
tardation of human progress, except 
such progress as increased the power 
of that Church, they were resolutely 
opposed to all reforms in a popular 
direction. This was naturally the 
case when their power was based, 
not on the will of the people, but on 
their own assertion that it was the 
Divine mission of the Church to 
control all human affairs. It was 


an assertion which, being false, was 


sure, sooner or later, to be dispelled. 

We believe it to be a great prin- 
ciple, applicable to all Churches, 
and one consonant with the truest 
interests of religion, that no clergy 
shall have any other influence in 
the government of a country than 
that which it can exercise by its 
influence upon the moral and reli- 
gious character of man. The laws 
of a country will not be the more 
moral, the more in accordance with 
Divine precept—whilst they will 
certainly be less in favour of popu- 
lar liberty—from the fact of the 
clergy of any Church assisting in 
their formation. They will, in a 
country where a representative form 
of government exists, take their 
character from the moral and re- 
ligious belief of the great body of 
the people. Here, then, is the true 
field for the exercise by the clergy 
of its influence in the government of 
a country ; here too is ample scope 
for the most extended labours. 

But exactly the reverse to this 
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was the case in France and Spain. 
In those countries—where from the 
fact of the clergy participating di- 
rectly in the government, religion, 
itself of the most despotic type, be- 
came associated with despotic power 
and all its abuses, and where reforms 
in a popular direction were incom- 
patible with the maintenance of 
power by the ecclesiastical politi- 
cians—the progress to freedom has 
been made, not under the banner of 
religion, but under the banner of 
free thought, rationalism, or infi- 
delity. The result has been not 
alone detrimental, but disastrous to 
religion itself, for if despotic power 
was identified with religion, it was 
but natural that republicanism, the 
reverse of despotism, should come 
to be identified with the negation of 
religion. 

But here in England, where a less 
Conservative Church was establish- 
ed, where the clergy of that Church 
were not the controlling power in 
the State,and did not make the 
same preposterous pretensions as 
were made by the clergy of the pre- 
dominant Church in France and 
Spain, and where other creeds than 
that of the Established Church were 
tolerated, the party of progress was 
not brought into antagonism with 
religion, and great popular reforms 
have been effected without in any 
way damaging the cause of religion. 

But if Protestantism identifies it- 
self with Conservatism, and be- 
comes fixed in certain stereotyped 
forms, its power will in the end as 
surely fall as the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church has fallen now. It 
is these considerations which urge 
us to say that Orangeism, if it values 
its influence, its power, indeed its 
existence, should not be a mere Con- 
servatism as it has hitherto been in 
Ireland. Orangeism to be a power 
must be aggressive ; not physically 
aggressive, as unfortunately it too 
often is, but morally and intellectu- 
ally aggressive—aggressive against 
ignorance and superstition, aggres- 
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sive against attempts to fetter the 
right of private judgment, aggres- 
sive against all those evils which 
tend to lower the mental or moral 
condition of man, to debase his in- 
tellect, or to lessen his independence. 

The proper place for the Orange 
party is not on the side of Conser- 
vatism or Toryism, but on the side 
of progressive Liberalism. Orange- 
ism is essentially Protestant, and 
the principles of Protestantism are 
essentially those of Liberalism. 

But as matters stand at present, 
the Irish Orange party, whichshould 
be in the van of social and moral 
progress, is associated with the anti- 
Liberal party in England, a party 
fast drifting into High Churchism 
and other isms utterly repugnant to 
Orangeism, whilst in Ireland the 
term Liberal is falsely appropriated 
by the advocates of the revolution- 
ary policy of the Home Rulers and 
Nationalists, or of the reactionary 
policy of the Ultramontanes. 

To each of these policies English 
Liberalism is by its nature opposed. 
For a time it happened that the 
roads upon which these parties 
travelled lay together, but the roads 
separated when the Irish Church 
was disestablished. The Irish party 
have not been willing to perceive 
this, but that it is the case is shown 
by the complaints which already 
come from Ireland as to the strong 
anti-Catholic feeling of the House 
of Commons which has suddenly 
made itself apparent. The fact will 
become cleareras English Liberalism 
proceeds on its course. 

With the Home Rule or Nation- 
alist party, which seeks the dis- 
memberment of the Empire, it is 
mpossible that English Liberalism 
could ally itself. The Orange party 
need not fear, therefore, that in join- 
ing the Liberal party they would be 
furthering the cause of Home Rule 
or contributing to the progress of a 
cause which they would oppose with 
their last breath. Anything which 


would so inevitably diminish the 
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power of the Empire will not, indeed 
cannot, receive much countenance 
from the Liberal party. It is more- 
over a noteworthy fact, and one not 
without its bearing on this subject, 
that the more popular the form of 
government of a country is, the less 
is the toleration given to any move- 
ment which endangers the integrity 
of that country. 

Nor can the Ultramontane party 
hope for a greater degree of coun- 
tenance either. The whole career 
of true Liberalism has been one 
unceasing effort to destroy the illegi- 
timate power of an irresponsible 
ecclesiasticism, and where it could 
not curb the pretensions of that 
ecclesiasticism, to confine its power 
to its proper sphere. It is not 
probable, therefore, now, when those 
pretensions are being urged with 
greater vehemence and audacity— 
we may also add, with greater sub- 
tlety—than at any time within the 
last few centuries, that the Liberals 
of England will depart from their 
traditionary principles to restore in 
any way a power which they have 
ever been endeavouring to circum- 
scribe and diminish. 

The professions of the great body 
of the English Liberal party do not 
afford much encouragement to the 
Ultramontane party, much prospect 
that they are travellers still on the 
same road. English Liberalism is 
now directing itself to assert more 
and more the authority of the State 
in what Ultramontanism regards as 
the exclusive domain of the Church, 
and it has taken the surest method 
of combating the evils of ignorance 
by educating the people and en- 
couraging that mental independence 
which enables them to see more 
clearly wherein lies their own wel- 
fare, and which frees them from the 
danger of becoming the dupes of 
men who seek only their enslave- 
ment. 

A section of the Liberals, how- 
ever, have been coquetting with 
a party which in reality is the bit- 
GG2 
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terest foe to real Liberalism, and in 
doing so they have neither brought 
credit on themselves nor strength- 
ened the cause. But we are fast 
approaching the time when a general 
and crucial test will be applied. A 
general election must soon take 
place. It will not be enough then 
to refer to past achievements; to 
gain the public confidence the future 
policy of the party will have to be 
clearly stated and submitted for the 
approval of the country. We hope 
that when this event takes place we 
shall see the Liberal party returning 
to Parliament purified of the leaning 
exhibited by some of its members to 
principles which are directly in 
antagonism to the true principles of 
Liberalism. 

With the party thus purified lies 
the natural alliance of the Irish 
Orange party. To judge from the 
latest expositions of the opinions of 
the Irish Orangemen, their leaders 
do not appear to realise the great 
change which was effected in their 


position by the establishment of 
religious equality and the severance 
of the Irish from the English 


Established Church. Mr. Johnston, 
the Member for Belfast, at a meeting 
at Belfast of the Grand Orange 
Lodge of Ireland, held in the be- 
ginning of June last, said : 


I am proud to stand here as the repre- 
sentative of the Orangemen of Belfast, de- 
claring that they desire not to interfere 
with the privileges of the House of Lords, 
that they desire not to see the Crown of 
England interfered with in its just and 
right prerogative, and to say that the 
Protestant working men of Ulster, the 
Orangemen of Ireland generally, and the 
500,000 Orangemen of the great British 
Empire are determined to maintain in its 
integrity from their heart of hearts, and if 
necessary with their hands on the battle- 
field, the Constitution, unimpaired, unin- 
fringed upon, uninterfered with in the 
Queen’s Lords and Commons of England. 


The object of the Liberal party is 
to improve, not impair, the Consti- 
tution, and even in the sense of the 
speaker we do not think the Consti- 
tution is likely to be impaired, either 
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as regards the Crown or the Com- 
mons, by English Liberalism. Any 
change in the other branch of the 
Legislature will not take place until 
conclusive arguments have been 
adduced that such change would be 
for the public advantage, an advan- 
tage which consequently would be 
participated in by the Orange party. 
We fail to see how the interests of 
that party are so bound up with the 
present constitution and jurisdiction 
of the House of Lords as to cause it 
to make utter shipwreck of itself in 
their maintenance. The interests 
of the Orange party are far larger, 
and it has other duties to perform, 
or fail to perform them at its peril. 
Those duties lie in the development 
and propagation of those principles 
of liberty which are identified, not 
so much with the Revolution as with 
the Reformation, and in working 
out that mental enfranchisement 
and amelioration wherein lies the 
truest welfare of a people. Holding 
the principles both of the Reforma- 
tion and of the Revolution, Orange- 
men should be leaders in the pro- 
gress of their country, and thus earn 
the unanimousapproval of this great 
Protestant Empire. But instead of 
this, we have in the last few years 
witnessed a falling off in the prestige 
of Orangeism; we have noticed a 
growing disfavour towards it on the 
part of those who are its natural 
allies ; we see, too, its own mem- 
bers deploring the rapid progress of 
a party which some years since was 
powerless ; yet in all these adverse 
circumstances, the sole advice given 
by the leaders is the repetition of the 
familiar watch-words of the party— 
those words which rang once with 
soul-stirring sound through the city 
of Derry—‘ No surrender.’ 

This is not the advice which is 
needed. They should rather re- 
collect, that even as then the 
triumph of their cause was not 
assured until defence had been 
turned into attack, and the arena 
of the strife extended from a city 
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to a country, so now they will not 
triumph until they pass from inac- 
tion into action, and in a different 
and wider field rival the heroic 
deeds of their ancestors. 

There are, however, some signs 
that the Orange party are awaken- 
ing to the sense of their real position. 
In some of the speeches delivered at 
the numerous meetings in the North 
of Ireland on the 12th of last July, 
a sort of distrust in the Conservative 
leaders is apparent, and Orangemen 
are counselled to watch both parties. 
In the speech, too, which we have 
above quoted from, there is a sen- 
tence which seems as if the speaker 
got a glimpse of what the true 
position of Orangeism should be. 


Iam (he says), as I have ever been, a 
Protestant first, and a Conservative after ; 
and if I thought for a moment that Con- 
servatism was inimical to Protestant pro- 
gress, I would not be a member of the 
great Conservative party. 


That Conservatism, as the word 
is generally understood, is inimical 
to Protestant progress, is a bold 
statement to make, and one not 
likely to pass unchallenged, but it 
is one to a belief in which we much 
incline. 

We have set forth above some of 
the reasons which induce us to form 
such an opinion, but it is impossible 
in the scope of an article to do more 
than et upon the question. 


With the Orange party in Ireland 
the decision so far as they are con- 
cerned must take a practical form, 
and by force of circumstances they 
are now called on to come to some 
decision in the matter. They should 
not, however, decide hastily, for not 
only does the progress or decadence 
of their party depend on their 
decision, but the interests of Pro- 
testantism are also involved therein. 

We believe that the Irish Orange 
party will be acting not only in its 
own interest, but in the interests of 
Protestantism and religion generally, 
by ranging itself side by side with 
the great English Liberal party. 
Those dangers which the Orange 
party are endeavouring to avert, will 
best be averted by acting in union 
with the English Liberals; those 
evils which they most dread are 
equally disliked by the true Liberal 
party of this country. In the de- 
velopment of political events the 
occasion has come when the alliance 
between the parties can be effected. 
The basis for it is clear, and the 
future full of promise. Holding, 
each of them, those principles which 
seem to promise the realisation of 
the greatest amount of public good, 
they could, with every prospect of 
success, go forward together in 
striving to promote the noble cause 
of human progress and human 
happiness. 

M. or N. 


[I publish this article in the form in which it has been furnished by our contributor, 
from a general sympathy with the historical views expressed by him. I must at the 
same time declare my entire dissent from the writer's concluding advice to the 
Orangemen. So long as the alliance continues between the English Liberal party 
and the Ultramontane Irish, let them stick to their old colours, or they will find 
themselves gradually elbowed out of their country.—Ep. /, M.] 
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GRAVELOTTE REVISITED. 


‘(OME and see us again, mon- 
sieur. Come and see us in 
happier times. We will sit beside 
the Moselle and sip our coffee ; and 
when these miserable scenes have 
passed away, you will say that there 
is no more beautiful town than 
ours.’ 
These words were spoken to me 
a little over three years ago at Pont- 
a-Mousson, by a tradesman of that 
place. For a week I had been stay- 
ing there with the German armies, 
but the keen eyes of the French 
inhabitants did not fail to detach 
from the great mass of soldiery 
constantly filling and passing 
through the place anyone who 
wore no uniform or other badge of 
hostility. One day this tradesman 
had said to me, ‘You seem, sir, to 
belong to some other country.’ I 
explained to him that I was there 
as a neutral to write the history of 
what I should see. ‘Ah,’ he re- 


plied, ‘it may be well we should 


know this. Any little turn of af- 
fairs might bring about some wild 
scenes in Pont-a-Mousson, and if 
any riot should occur you had bet- 
ter come to my house, and my wife 
and I will see that you are safe.’ 
After this hint I watched every sign 
in the town, and on the day before 
the battle of Gravelotte observed 
that an enormous number of pea- 
sants from the surrounding country 
crowded into the place. I learned 
certainly, also, that this gathering 
was by concert, and that it was the 
intention of these people in case 
there should be a defeat and retreat 
of the Germans from the impending 
struggles near Metz to attack them 
furiously. 

The French people, on the way- 
side of our march in those days, 
appeared to me almost affectionate 
to any stranger not their enemy. 
The Germans swarmed into their 
houses and shops with demands 


that had to be met, the payments 
being generally made according to 
the purchaser’s ideas of value, and 
in forms determined by himself. 
At a time when very little could be 
got to eat, I had gained the friend- 
ship of my tradesman by the simple 
device of paying him half-a-franc 
more for a box of sardines than he 
had demanded. And by investing 
a few francs in this way—the in- 
habitants were beyond caring much 
for the francs, but pathetically 
eager to detect any considerateness 
for their condition—I managed to 
secure several warm farewells like 
that already mentioned, with invi- 
tations to call if destiny should 
ever bring me that way in happier 
times. 

These invitations and the sad 
faces of those who gave them I 
could not forget, and when the 
news came that the Germans had 
left those regions, the longing to 
return thither was irresistible. The 
country where I had witnessed such 
strange and terrible scenes reap- 
peared in visions of the night, and 
drew me as by fascination. So 
again I found myself on the old 
track, pacing the familiar streets of 
villages, pausing at this point and 
that where Memory had raised her 
own monuments to good deeds done 
or agonies endured. 

How changed now was the most 
brilliant of the provincial towns of 
France—Nancy! I had been there 
just after the Emperor had advanced 
to the front. Fresh from Paris, 
and from witnessing splendid vic- 
tories won on theatre-boards to the 
music of the ‘ Marseillaise ’—sung 
on one occasion by M. Faure, 
with a troop of real soldiers on the 
stage—I found Nancy, the once 
gay and happy, gloomy as a se- 
pulchre. Her young men had 
nearly all gone off to the war, and the 
windows of the houses were closed, 
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the streets deserted, so that I could 
rarely hear any other sound than 
the echo of my own step on the 
pavement, with occasionally the 
distant singing of soldiers at the 
railway station on their way to 
Strasburg. One gentleman I met, 
and it was almost a novelty—the 
human population being apparently 
only a few women moving noise- 
lessly and hurriedly through the 
streets on their several errands. 
With this gentleman I entered into 
conversation, and recall the earnest- 
ness with which he said, ‘Sad as 
we are, knowing that many of our 
friends who have gone to the war 
can never return, we are not doubt- 
ful about the result. The mitrail- 
leuse, sir, the mitrailleuse will 
settle the matter very speedily. 
The Germans have no conception 
of the weapon they are about to 
encounter ; they will—they must— 
retire before it at every point.’ And 
now, three years later, I sought for 
the same gentleman, but he could 
not be found. But the place was 
as merry as if war had never 
scathed its population. Indeed, 
before I reached it its songs of joy 
at being delivered from German oc- 
cupation were heard. On the train 
coming from Metz, there had been 
silence until we reached the little 
village of Passy, when a youth 
cried out, ‘See, there’s a French 
gendarme! We're on the soil of 
France!’ Then all began singing 
and breaking out into fits of laugh- 
ter, pausing only to curse the Ger- 
mans. In a few moments, however, 
some of these curses were distri- 
buted to the French officials, who 
had not only instituted a rigorous 
search into the luggage, but had 
demanded passports, and even an- 
noyed and delayed several persons 
unprovided with them. There was 
much amusement at the wit of one 
lady in our company, who, when 
asked if she had ‘anything to de- 
clare,’ indignantly exclaimed, ‘ Yes, 
I declare that you have crushed my 
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new bonnet.’ It was now—the first 
vent of patriotism being over— 
freely charged that the gendarmerie 
and customs-officers were merely 
trying to show their authority on 
the new frontier as ostentatiously as 
possible. 

But when the hour’s delay at 
this little village was over, the 
disagreeable features of it were 
quickly forgotten, and the songs 
broke forth once more, to continue 
until we passed into the station at 
Nancy. Yet merry as the town 
was—the tread of its departing 
masters just out of hearing—and 
happy as the groups in the great 
square appeared — sipping their 
ices or coffee in front of the restaur- 
ants, amid no sounds less pleasing 
than the plash of the beautiful foun- 
tains at its corners, and music wafted 
from illuminated windows — one 
mingled with them only to perceive 
that a deep resentment towards 
Germany was uppermost in their 
minds. Every other word was 
‘ Alsace ’ or ‘ Strasburg,’ whose en- 
forced alienation far more than that 
of Lorraine seemed to be the afflic- 
tion which the Nanceois could not 
forget for a moment. ‘ From this 
time forth we will think of but one 
thing—how to get Alsace back. 
Get it we certainly will!’ These 
words, which I heard from one 
who appeared to be an official, 
expressed what seemed to be the 
common sentiment. The windows 
of the newspaper shops were fairly 
obscured by the ballads and songs 
about Alsace, which were advertised 
as being sung nightly at the music 
halls, and every morning seemed to 
add a new one. One of these 
entitled ‘Alsace, Adieu!’ begins 
thus : 


Gai séjour ou je pris naissance, 
Berceau de ma paisible enfance, 
Lieu ot jusqu’d son dernier jour 
Ma mére me combla-d’amour ! 
Depuis qu’hélas, j’ai vu mon pére 
Tomber victime de la guerre, 
Vous n’étiez plus que des débris ; 
J’ai tout perdu—parents, amis ! 
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Pauvre orphelin, du sol qui m’a vu naitre 
Je pars tout seui, 4 la grace de Dieu ; 
Dans mon pays l’étranger régne maitre. 
Alsace, adieu! Alsace, adieu!’ 


Another piece runs as follows : 
C’en est fait! la victoire 
Leur a livré notre pays, 
Et deux siécles de gloire 
Y sont ensevelis, 
Ils ont volé l’Alsace, 
L’Alsace, ta fidéle enfant, 
Vil troupeau que I’on chasse, 
Courbe-toi devant I’ Allemand ! 
Adieu! adieu! ma belle France! 
Adieu ! adieu! je t’aimerai toujours ! 
Pour de plus heureux jours 
Je garde l’espérance! 


I tried hard to discover, in the 
songs or in conversations, some re- 
flections, on the part of the inha- 
bitants, upon the shortcomings of 
France mingled with this animosity 
towards the nation whose legions 
they had drawn upon themselves, 
or some clear perception of the 
dangers menacing it from within, 
but could find none. Nancy is a 
manufacturing place, and its only 
thought about home-affairs seemed 


to be how to restore its injured for- 


tunes. All I met seemed to have a 
blind faith in MacMahon; and when 
mention was made of M. Thiers, 
there was a shrug, and the remark, 
‘We owe M. Thiers a great debt 
certainly, but he was steadily de- 
livering us over to Gambetta and 
the Radicals.’ To say that those 
who spoke thus were Conservatives 
would hardly be using a term suffi- 
ciently exact for English readers. 
Nearly everyone deeply interested 
in politics in France seemed to 
me to be in a revolutionary frame 
of mind, and none more so than the 
reactionists. It appeared to be the 
only question between the Radicals 
and their antagonists whether there 
should be a violent, or at least sud- 
den, stroke to recover an old order 
or establish a new one. And few 
that I conversed with seemed to 
think that the political crisis could 
end without a physical collision 
between the political parties. ‘We 
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seem to be very submissive just 
now,’ said a gray-haired Radical. 
‘We know very well that Germany 
is watching us. It has one foot on 
our soil yet, and could easily bring 
her whole body back again. But 
just wait until Verdun is free also, 
and the last German soldier has left 
French soil, and then see what we 
shall do with these intriguers at 
Versailles! We shall kick them 
out, sir; we shall kick them out! 
If we attempted it now, these 
scoundrels would not hesitate to 
accept German aid to crush us 
down.’ 

This was said at Pont-a-Mousson ; 
and here I found a very different 
feeling prevalent from that which 
seemed to reign at Nancy. Here 
the Radicals were speaking out 
boldly, and Gambetta’s name was 
a safe one to talk about without a 
shudder. At this place, also, the 
feeling towards the Germans ap- 
peared notably different from that 
felt at Nancy, and much more fa- 
vourable. It was evident that Pont- 
i-Mousson had at one time looked 
forward to the probability of its 
being included on the German side 
of the new frontier. The Moselle 
runs straight through the town, and 
it had been almost a proverb among 
the Germans that the Moselle is the 
natural boundary of France. More- 
over, close to Pont-a-Monusson is the 
highest hill of the district, crowned 
with the ruins of the Chateau Mous- 
son, which one would have thought 
almost as important as a strategie 
point or for a fortification as St. 
Quentin itself. It was on that 
height that the German generals 
took their stand to watch the pas- 
sage of Steinmetz across the Moselle 
just above Metz. This beautiful 
hill, commanding the whole district, 
and from which Metz itself is 
plainly visible, had in times of peace 
been the glory of Pont-a-Mousson, 
but latterly they had wished it 
transferred to the depths of the sea, 
so certain did it seem that the Ger- 
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mans would retain it. To their sur- 
prise and delight the Germans ran 
their new frontier several miles to 
the eastward of it, and no doubt 
thereby left a deep feeling of grati- 
tude in the breasts of the inhabi- 
tants. It is also probable that in 
designating the line of separation, 
the Germans had taken into con- 
sideration the good order and good 
nature displayed at this point during 
the three years of occupation. 

I read on the walls, where it had 
been freshly placed, the following 
proclamation by the mayor of the 
town : 


Dear Fettow-Citizens,— 


To-morrow the occupation of our 
town will cease, and the evacuation will be 
an accomplished fact. 

It is needless to appeal to your senti- 
ments of prudence and patriotism: we have 
confidence that up to the last moment you 
will remain, as you have during three 
years, resigned and calm, brave and dig- 
nified. 

To-morrow we recover possession of our 
streets and our monuments, and of our- 
selves; to-morrow we are free; to-morrow 
the foot of foreign occupation and its rigours 
ceases to press upon us. 

The national colours are about to re- 
appear among us: the advance columns of 
French troops are already marching; they 
approach. Let our joy at the arrival of our 
soldiers, and our legitimate demonstrations, 
respect the traditions of discipline and 
obedience which make the power of our 
arms. 

In the great day of patriotic emotions, 
let us not forget, dear citizens, Verdun, 
which remains in the hands of our con- 
querors, the pawn of our engagements and 
the guarantee of our word; and let us 
consider, above all, that beyond the new 
frontier, a few kilométres from us, beat 
hearts remaining French despite our mis- 
fortunes, and that their sorrows are also 
ours, Le Maire, Munier. 


I well remembered this M. Munier, 
who had been the Mayor of Pont-a- 
Mousson during the trying times of 
the war. His bent form, and pale, 
haggard face, could only be looked 
on with sympathy, as in those days 
he used to pace the streets of which 
he was no longer master, and slip 
heavily into the town-hall, where 
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the victorious foreigners had their 
head-quarters, and demanded his 
presence for consultation concerning 
the order of the town they were 
using as a basis for further advances 
into the heartof France. In that 
same hall I found him now, seated 
in a room tapestried with scenes 
representing the ancient glory of 
France, his face no longer pale, but 
beaming with ‘satisfaction, and his 
form erect and handsome. In con- 
versation he said that the German 
occupation of Pont-d-Mousson du- 
ring the three years past had in 
nowise been burdensomeand oppres- 
sive to the citizens, beyond the 
natural humiliation to their pa- 
triotic sentiment of being continu- 
ally surrounded by the signs of their 
defeat. Nancy had been held by 
about ten thousand German soldiers, 
and Pont-a-Mousson by a much 
smallernumber. The infantry they 
had been entertaining were, indeed, 
somewhat rough, but honest, and 
always paid fairly for what they 
received ; but the cavalry—Hano- 

verians—were perfect gentlemen, 

and had in every instance behaved 
with scrupulous delicacy towards the 

citizens. During the three years 

there had never been a serious case 

of disorder or collison. In one or 

two cases German soldiers had 

struck Frenchmen, but in every 

case they had been severely brought 

to account by their officers; and he 

was happy to say that in no single 

instance had it ever appeared on 

investigation that any one of their 

citizens had committed an offensive 

act against the Germans. And 

when the Germans left the place a 

day or two before, though there had 

been demonstrations of joy, and 

the town was decorated with flags, 

there had, he declared, been no in- 

stance of disorder, and the police 

had not made a single arrest. The 
letter which General Manteuffel had 

sent him, congratulating him on the 
termination of the occupation, and 
on the order that had signalised its 
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duration in that town, was by no 
means formal and complimentary, 
but accurately represented the 
facts. 

I availed myself of this opportu- 
nity to question the mayor concern- 
ing a phrase in one of his proclama- 
tions which appeared when the 
German army was first entering the 
town, and which had excited a great 
deal of speculation ending in certain 
rumours of a very unpleasant kind. 
In the proclamation to which I re- 
ferred, and which every German 
stopped to read, the mayor called 
upon his fellow-citizens to be calm, 
to recognise how vain and danger- 
ous would be any irregular resist- 
ance to the powerful armies taking 
possession of the town, and hoping 
that a certain ‘ deplorable incident ’ 
which had occurred might not be 
repeated. In vain did the German 
officers ask what that ‘deplorable in- 
cident’ was. No citizen of the town 
knew anything about it. The evi- 
dently studied reticence of each one 


concerning the matter had only 
added to the curiosity of the en- 
quirers, and in the end led to the 


discovery, universally circulated 
among the troops, that a consider- 
able batch of German prisoners 
who had been brought wounded in- 
to Pont-i-Mousson had all been deli- 
berately murdered. I now ascer- 
tained that the ‘ deplorable incident’ 
referred to was this. A small body 
of Uhlans had rushed into the town 
and ridden through the streets before 
any other portion of \the advancing 
army had appeared. One of these, 
having undertaken to ride alone 
in a street remote from where his 
comrades had stopped, was shot 
from a window and felldead. This 
was the ‘deplorable incident,’ and 
such are the dimensions which a 
single event of the kind may assume 
in the portentous atmosphere of 
war ! 

While I was in Pont-a-Mousson, 
the mayor was engaged during 
several hours of each day in re- 
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storing to the citizens the arms 
which the Germans had seques- 
trated upon taking possession of 
the town. Some six thousand guns 
which had been taken from the 
people and held under lock and 
key in the town-hall during the 
German occupation had been re- 
claimed by their owners, who gene- 
rally manifested great delight at 
their recovery. A considerable 
number still remained whose owners 
had not appeared since the war, and 
there was another collection of 
weapons whose ownership was in 
dispute. The guns were for the 
most part old-fashioned, and it could 
hardly be wondered at that the 
Germans were satisfied to let them 
rest and rust, without attempting 
to put them to any use. 

Some of the inhabitants of the 
town supplemented the mayor’s 
glowing eulogium of their behaviour 
on the day when French troops re- 
placed the Germans, by admitting 
that there had been considerably 
more drunken people seen in their 
streets than they were accustomed 
to, but all with whom I conversed 
echoed his praise of the foreign 
soldiers who had for three years 
occupied the town. Some of them 
were frank enough to say that the 
town had never been so prosperous 
as during that period. The Ger- 
mans—I was surprised to hear— 
had spent money freely, and even 
the fortnight which had inter- 
vened since their departure had told 
unpleasantly upon each tradesman’s 
till. The first Sunday after the 
evacuation was observedas a festival 
day—the first féte of any kind that 
had occurred there for more than 
three years—but I doubt whether 
so much enthusiasm as is said to 
have attended it would have been 
manifested a week later. 

Three years had cleared away a 
good many difficulties. I had then 
heard some ladies who kept an hotel 
severely criticised as having been 
too affable to the German officers 
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quartered on their establishment : 
they were now praised as having 
set-a wise example and done much 
to conciliate those who might have 
made a great deal of trouble. In 
one house, where some respectable 
women kept a shop of miscellaneous 
articles—laces, combs, penknives, 
&c.—I had chanced to be present 
when a German soldier came in, 
called for a knife, and took it 
away, leaving on the counter a few 
groschen, much less than its value, 
to pay for it. ‘This is the way we 
are robbed,’ said the head of the 
establishment, bursting into tears ; 
‘we shall be reduced to beggary.’ 
I told her that I thought the diffi- 
culty had been that her language 
and the price she named had not 
been understood, and that she had 
better study German coinage, so 
as always to name her price intel- 
ligibly. I called again now after 


three years, and found that she had 
learned a good deal of German, and 
instead of being reduced to beggary 


had realised a handsome profit from 
her foreign customers. I sought 
out an old woman whom I remem- 
bered as having been in the sorest 
distress. Her husband and only son 
were both fighting somewhere, and 
she had no hope of ever seeing them 
again. She had been left in poverty, 
and it was not likely to be removed 
by the way in which she was dis- 
posing of the only thing she had to 
sell—wine—to the Germans. It was 
really good wine, and she sold it at 
half-a-franc per quart bottle! When 
I had asked her why she did not 
demand at least a franc, she piteously 
replied that she feared that if she 
did so she would get nothing. This 
old lady now reported that both hus- 
band and son had returned safely from 
the wars, and she had been made 
comfortable for life by selling at a 
good rate the product of their little 
vintage during the three years that 
had passed. And these were only a 
few among the many who had suf- 
fered anguish from evils that never 
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happened. My reader may be sure 
that I did not fail of a welcome from 
the grocer with whose invitation I 
began this story of my rambles, and 
it was all the warmer when I was 
enabled to append to his denuncia- 
tion of Napoleon ITI. the assurance 
that I had seen him laid out in 
death with my own eyes. 

A franc now takes me to Metz, 
where a milliard could not have se- 
cured admission three years ago. In 
driving from the station through 
the heavy gates and the immense 
structures of defence surrounding 
it, they seem now almost as 
antiquarian as the ruined Roman 
aqueduct which one passes a 
little out of the city. The disco- 
very that water rises to its level 
made the one useless ; the invention 
of huge guns has made the other 
equally so. And now that it is 
known that no city need be stormed 
in order to be taken, it is to be 
hoped that Metz, with its beautiful 
cathedral and its fine environs, will 
not much longer be imprisoned by 
its tremendous internal works. The 
Germans know well by experience 
what are the true defences of Metz, 
and are crowning the surrounding 
heights with new and powerful for- 
tresses—the chief enlargement be- 
ing on Fort Prince Friedrich Karl 
(St. Quentin), where the siege found 
the French with but a feeble work. 

One cannot stay an hour at Metz 
without being impressed with the 
final and absolute resolution of its 
possessors to hold it firmly and for 
ever. A force of fifty thousand 
German soldiers is there, and at 
every turn and every moment the 
signs of this tight grasp are met 
with. Soldiers tramping through 
the streets at all hours of the day, 
soldiers at every shop door, and at 
every table d’héte, bugles sounding 
and the roll of the drum by night 
and by day, are here to remind one 
who has been seeing battle plains 
waving with corn that there are 
monuments of war that do not pass 
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away. Not that the conquerors are 
not trying to mitigate the severities 
of the transition which Metz is un- 
dergoing. They have left intact the 
characteristic French monuments, 
even (rather cruelly) that theatrical 
one near the Cathedral of the brag- 
gart Marshal, with pompous and 
heady mien, grasping a musket on 
Dresden bridge, and exclaiming, in 
reply to the challenge, ‘ Who comes 
there?’ ‘The last of the French 
Guard!’ They have allowed the 
French inhabitants to erect a fine 
monument, covered with eulogies, 
to their soldiers who fell in the late 
battles around the city. They have 
a fine band to perform other than 
martial music in the chief square, 
as the Austrians used to do in 
Venice. The effect, however, is the 
same here as it was in Venice: the 
native citizens take care to avoid the 
square while the music is going on. 
And this is only a very slight mani- 
festation of the animosity felt in 
Metz towards its new masters, the 
same being expressed so continually 
and openly that it can only be in- 
ferred that the Germans feel them- 
selves to be sufficiently strong there 
to give free rein to the tongues of 
their conquered subjects. One meets 
indeed the clouded brow some dis- 
tance out of Metz in the direction 
of Luxemburg, and especially in 
the villages whose names have been 
Germanised. Teutonic philology 
would seem to have been active in 
searching for the old Lothringen 
names. Thionville has been meta- 
morphosed into Diedenhofen, Ucange 
to Ueckingen, Hyange to Hagin- 
dengen. These changes have been 
strictly limited to places anciently 
German, and I believe are in every 
case restorations; the towns pre- 
viously French—Vionville, Rezon- 
ville, and others—having their names 
preserved, even though included 
by the German line. But the 
changed names seem to choke the 
French when they try to utter 
them ; and when at Hagindengen I 
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asked a man in a blouse at the 
station what station it was, he 
seemed to think I meant to insult 
him, and replied merely with a 
grimace. As may be imagined, the 
French travellers in the train gave 
vent to their feelings by dramatic 
attempts to pronounce the new 
names, ending with ingenious fail- 
ures, and roars of laughter. It 
is a point of patriotism also to fair- 
ly hiss out the word Mess, which 
the Germans seem to dislike so 
much, 

But however strong this aversion 
of the French in and around Metz 
towards the Germans, it is mild 
compared with the universal rage 
felt towards Bazaine. Concerning 
him I met with but one feeling and 
one expression—thathe wasa traitor, 
and had showed it in many ways 
from the instant that the Emperor 
fell, and Gambetta came into power. 
The landlady atthe Hétel del’ Europe 
told me that the surrender fell upon 
them like a thunderbolt. ‘We had 
not even suspended the table in our 
hotel,’ she said, ‘and there was 
hardly an article of luxury, much 
less a necessary of life, which 
we did not have. Others were 
not, of course, so well off, but when 
the city was surrendered there had 
not only been no case of starvation, 
but not even one of an invalid 
dying for want of any usual delicacy.’ 
A dozen persons at least bore the 
same testimony,and I was compelled 
to the conviction that Bazaine did 
certainly make up his mind that it 
was not worth while to risk any- 
thing for the gentlemen of the pave- 
ment. On my way to the batitle- 
field of Gravelotte the coachman 
drew up his horses near the beauti- 
ful villa embowered in trees which 
Bazaine had occupied during the 
siege. ‘There he stayed,’ said the 
man. ‘There he slept soundly on 
the night when hosts of dead men 
were being carried into Metz. He 
had very little to do with the people 
in the city.’ 
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‘ Did he not go about and examine 
te see how much food was in it 
before he gave up?’ 

* Not he !’ was the quick response. 
‘ He cared nothing about what Metz 
wanted. Ah, sir—a deep traitor!’ 

Individual experiences during the 
siege constitute an unfailing topic. 
A young shopkeeper told me that 
when it came to eating horseflesh 
she had winced at it a good deal. 
‘However, I preferred horse to 
Prussian, and made up my mind to 
it. But I got to like it so much 
that now I would give more for it 
than for any other kind of meat if 
I could buy it. A young man 
who had been in Paris during the 
siege of that city, though belonging 
to this neighbourhood, said that the 
only flesh they had to eat which was 
not pleasant was that of the dog. 
‘We all found cat very nice, and 
rats too, but they, like horseflesh, 
gradually became luxuries that only 
the rich could afford; but dog was 
very coarse and disagreeable. How- 
ever, the time came when we could 
not get that, we poor ones. The 
rich never knew what the poor went 
through in Paris. There were two 
days when I lived on a bit of bread 
not as large as the palm of my hand. 
But we used to say a dozen times a 
day, “Never mind, boys! we are 
saving France.” There was not one 
of us who could or would have 
borne our want through it all but 
for the feeling that we were saving 
France. We hadn’t any dream that 
we should ever give up. And we 
never would have given up if we 
hadn’t had traitors from one end of 
France to the other.’ 

‘Right, sir, you are right,’ shouted 
an aged man, stri’ ‘ag the floor with 
his cane; ‘France was then all 
treason from the crown of her head 
to the sole of her foot. And what 
is more, it’s the same now. Mac- 
Mahon, the Orleanists, the Legiti- 
mists, all of them—they would sell 
France to-day to get power for 
themselves. We are going straight 
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back into the hole where the war 
found us.’ 

‘At any rate I hope they’ll shoot 
Bazaine,’ put in some one present. 

‘Shoot Bazaine!’ cried the old 
man ; ‘there isn’t spirit enough left 
in France to shoot him or any 
other traitor. You are more likely 
to see him within a twelvemonth at 
the head of the French army.’ 

Several persons admitted that 
though the privations of the siege 
in Metz were certainly uncomfort- 
able, they had not become so much 
so as to make them forget their 
compensations. 

The wife of the proprietor of a 
beer saloon said, ‘We had always 
been poor up to the siege, but since 
then have been well off. We hap- 
pened to have a large stock of fair 
beer on hand, and we sold it all at 
three francs a glass. It was true 
we had to pay fifteen francs for a 
loaf of bread like that,’ pointing to 
one about twice the size of the large 
English loaf, ‘but still we made a 
great deal of money, and could 
easily have stood a month more ofit.’ 

The opinions which I gathered 
from various sources in Metz as to 
the time for which the city could 
have held out longer was variously 
named as from three to five weeks ; 
in but one case did I hear a shorter 
period mentioned—two weeks—and 
that was from the keeper of a small 
tobacco shop. Nevertheless, after 
all I had been hearing about the 
treasons which had ruined France, 
when I entered the exquisite cathe- 
dral—worthy along with that of 
Antwerp to be exhibited under a 
glass case—and beheld the people 
offering tributes of flowers before a 
large painted and gaudily dressed 
wax doll standing out on the floor, 
@ suspicion grew within me that the 
deepest traitor to France is not the 
denounced Marshal, and that Grave- 
lottes and Sedans were before me 
in the most gross and puerile shrines 
that ever dishonoured noble archi- 
tecture. 
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Metz is not likely in the end to 
suffer pecuniarily like the towns 
which have seen so large a num- 
ber of consumers suddenly with- 
drawn from them. Fora time in- 
deed it must suffer by the French 
emigration, but it has rarely had 
such a large number of visitors as 
now, when it has become the centre 
of the most interesting battles which 
have occurred in modern times. 
The hotels were as full in August, at 
least, as if it had been a fashionable 
watering-place. Making the tour 
of the battle-fields has become a new 
thing to ‘do’ on the Continent, and 
the voitures find the sight-seers 
suitable to be ‘done’ also. It 
requires about half a day and thirty- 
five francs to visit the chief points 
of interest. Wishing to approach 


the battle-fields by the same path as 
three years ago, I drove first past 
Corny—in whose beautiful chateau 
Prince Frederick Charles had his 
head-quarters—to Novéant, a little 
village associated in my memory 


with a find of eggs which an old 
woman brought out of a pot for 
hungry wayfarers to an extent that 
suggested that she must be a con- 
jurer. 

Novéant-aux-Prés, once least of 
Moselle villages, has now become 
dignified as the German Receipt of 
Customs. It was near this point 
that Steinmetz crossed the Moselle, 
and from this point to Gorze (about 
five miles) was on the morning of 
the battle of Gravelotte a scene that 
beggars description. Besides the 
German armies marching in an 
unbroken file, and the hundreds of 
French prisoners marching under 
guard in the contrary direction, there 
were thousands of sutlers, camp- 
followers, hangers-on, male and fe- 
male, from Heaven knows where, so 
that the meadows on each side were 
filled with tents,waggons, beer-stalls, 
and in the intervals of the awful 
thunder of artillery near enough 
to make the earth and air quake, 
there was heard the din of human 
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voices sometimes bursting out into 
boisterous laughter that made one 
shudder. And now this same road 
was so still and lonely that I could 
discern no recent track in the dust, 
could count the unfallen beads of 
dew on the side path, and could 
hear not even the song of a bird to 
break the solitude ! 

Three years ago, at the entrance 
to the village of Gorze, there was 
presented a most shocking sight. 
A French ouwvrier, judging by his 
dress, had been tied up against a 
wall by a rope round his neck, 
riddled with balls, and left there 
dead, with his feet just touching 
the ground. To our enquiries why 
the man had been executed, the 
response was that, on a German 
officer’s being brought in wounded 
from the field of Vionville the day 
before, and placed in a house in 
Gorze, this man had followed, and 
when he was alone, slain the officer 
as he lay groaning on the bed. It 
was necessary to make an example 
of this assassin for the protection 
of the German soldiers. This story 
was not related as a mere rumour, 
but stated as an unquestionable 
fact by several officers. Nor had I, 
for one, ever doubted it, until this 
year. Having mentioned to one, 
whose acquaintance I had made in 
Gorze, the shocking spectacle, I 
learned that when the war was over 
the Germans had investigated the 
case of this executed man, whose 
widow still resides in the village. 
The following facts appeared. This 
man had been found, by some sol- 
diers coming in advance of the 
army, sitting on his doorstep and 
eating a piece of bread. One of 
the soldiers being very hungry 
had demanded of him some bread, 
making him understand that he 
(the soldier) was very hungry. The 
man made the German understand 
that he also was very hungry, and 
had nothing to eat except the small 
piece of bread in his hand. The 
soldier, not believing this, demanded 
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to enter the house and examine for 
himself. Having been admitted, 
he ransacked the house, but found 
no food, and said he would search 
in other houses, With this he went 
off, but either intentionally or other- 
wise left his musket behind. The 
Frenchman also went off. Mean- 
while the wife returning and find- 
ing the gun, placed it in a closet, 
and then wentaway. The German 
having returned for the gun found 
the house empty, but did not find 
the gun. On going into the street 
he met the Frenchman, of whom he 
demanded his gun, but who denied 
all knowledge of it. Other sol- 
diers were called, and they threat- 
ened the man with death unless he 
should produce the weapon, and as 
he could not do this, he was killed 
as I have stated.- On discovering 
the facts, the German authorities 
gave the widow four thousand 
francs. 

In Gorze I stopped at a door at 
which I had been kindly received 
on the dreadful night of the battle 
of Gravelotte. It was the resi- 
dence of a notary, and I had been 
brought there by the artist of the 
Illustrirte Zeitung, who had, like 
myself, been at the field head-quar- 
ters of the King all the day. This 
artist had for some days occupied 
a room in the house, and finding 
me preparing to pass the night on 


the edge of the battle-field, in de-, 


spair of finding any better place of 
rest in villages burning or filled 
with wounded men, he offered me 
a share of his room, which I gladly 
accepted. It was not a night for 
sleep, however; and through it I 
leaned out of the window overlook- 
ing the main street, where the full 
moon revealed a perpetual line of 
waggons and ambulances coming 
in from the battle-field, from even- 
ing until sunrise, freighted with 
groaning men. The house in which 
we were staying was one of the 
largest in the village, and it was 
soon filled with wounded Germans. 
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The notary and his wife and daugh- 
ter, a maiden of about eighteen 
years, were persons of refinement, 
and though their devotedly French 
hearts were terribly stricken by the 
result of the tragical day, nothing 
could exceed the delicate care with 
which they sleeplessly nursed the 
suffering men confided to their 
care. 1 now found Madame ill in 
bed, her husband by her side, the 
daughter having married, and gone 
to reside in Nancy. The lady in- 
formed me that of the large num- 
ber of wounded men who were 
brought to their house on the fatal 
night, twenty-six had remained 
with them for six months, when 
the last was removed either by 
death or recovery. During that 
time she and her daughter had at- 
tended to them night and day ; and 
though up to the day of Gravelotte 
she had hardly known a day’s ill- 
ness, she had not known a day of 
health since, and for nearly three 
years had rarely been able to leave 
her bed. 

The new frontier which Germany 
has marked out runs through the 
centre of the village, and has 
thrown the notary’s residence on 
German territory. The French Go- 
vernment has still, however, retain- 
ed him as an official, and he has to go 
daily a few miles to the west of his 
residence to exercise his functions. 
In making the line of separation in 
this region, Germany has not con- 
sidered any physical features of 
the country, but appears to have 
been guided solely by a sentiment 
concerning the battle-fields where 
the issue of the struggle was de- 
cided. The new line includes with 
precision the battle-field of August 
16, on which was fought what was 
for a time called the battle of Mars- 
le-Tour, but is now more accurately 
known as the battle of Vionville. 
Germany is now bounded on its 
extremest western limit by the small 
village of Vionville, where several 
large monuments stand on the line 
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to indicate the historic barriers 
enduring as river or mountain 
range. From Gorze to Vionville, 
indeed, the frontier is traceable 
only by the increasing number of 
crosses bearing German names on 
them, which mark where many a 
brave soldier was laid to his long 
rest, and by the more imposing 
monuments which stand out against 
the horizon in every direction in 
honour of the large number of 
officers who fell on that day of dis- 
asters. On one spot rises a shaft 
in honour of a hundred officers and 
many more of the rank and file 
who perished near it on the 16th, 
bearing the inscription: ‘They were 
true unto death. May the earth 
rest light on them all.’ In honour 
of the gallant East Friesland In- 
fantry, Regiment 78, which was 
completely cut to pieces in the battle 
of Vionville, is an inscription, which 
will read better in the original : 

Wie wenn im Sturm,der Mann am Bord, 

Die Woge Sturm erwartet, 

So stand im Sturm der Scklacht, 

Treu seiner Pflicht, Ostfriesland s Sohn, 

Und so empfing um diesen Ehrenplatz 

Das junge Regiment, die Feuertaufe. 


Over a thousand soldiers are men- 
tioned on the pediment of this 
monument. The monuments are 
generally neat obelisks of grey 
stone, rising from plain square 
pediments. That which is built on 
the spot where the King of Prussia 
and his staff stood during the 
morning of the 18th, witnessing the 
struggle at Gravelotte, is marked 
by a monument differing from the 
rest. It is built of rough blocks of 
stone, piled up with studied irregu- 
larity in pyramidal shape, giving 
the impression at a little distance 
of a huge cairn. It is surrounded 
by an iron railing, on which are in- 
scribed vast numbers of names, over 
some of which wreaths of leaves 
have been hung. On the top of 
the pyramid is a large brass eagle, 
with its eyes glaring out towards 
Metz, the outspread w ings of which 
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must measure between fifteen and 
twenty feet from tip totip. This 
monument is about forty feet high, 
and being on the most lofty spot in 
the neighbourhood is a landmark 
that may be seen for several miles 
in every direction. 

The battle of Vionville, August 
16, is that whose history has 
been more inadequately written 
than any which occurred during the 
war. Even the Daily News, which 
seemed to have an eye on every 
movement which occurred in France 
in those days, contained no full 
description of this tremendous 
struggle; and though there have 
no doubt been German _ histories 
of the war which I have not seen, 
the few accounts of this battle 
in that language which I have 
seen exhibit a perhaps not unnatu- 
ral tendency to hasten over it as a 
mere preface to the grand triumph. 
Yet these crosses by which the 
downs are almost whitened and the 
many monuments silently tell the 
terrible story of the day when fifteen 
thousand German soldiers bit the 
dust, and even these recorders are, 
to my own mind, but poor witnesses 
beside my own memory of how 
that field was strewn with the dead 
and dying on the day after the con- 
flict. In one spot alone, and in a 
space not twenty yards square, I 
counted more than thirty dead men 


,—French and Prussians in about 


equal numbers, fallen hand to hand 
in the struggle for a battery—and 
six dead horses. And for miles no 
step could be taken that did not 
bring its horror. The faces of the 
dead men were often peaceful in 
death, but those of the horses ex- 
pressed agonies terrible to behold— 
expressions so humanlike that they 
continued to haunt me. On going 
over the battle-field again this 
year, I remembered these poor 
beasts fallen amid the cruel strife 
they could not understand, and felt 
a certain satisfaction in observing 
the mounds beneath which hundreds 
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ef them had been buried, albeit the 
motives for this show of respect had 
been purely sanitary. 

As one contemplates now at 
leisure the relative positions of the 
forces which met on the field he- 
tween Vionville and Gorze on 
August 16, it seems utterly unac- 
countable how things should have 
taken the course they did. Nothing 
would seem to be more certain than 
that the French could have retreated 
in the direction of Verdun and 
Paris, if they had to retreat, instead 
of in the contrary direction towards 
Metz. Though the French claimed 
a greater victory at Courcelles, 
eastward from Metz, on the 14th, 
than they had really won, yet it is 
certain that the Germans had re- 
ceived there a severe blow. This 
the French generals must have 
known, and they ought to have 
known how comparatively small was 
the force which attacked the full 
strength of their army on its first 
march towards Verdun. The assault 
begun by the 3rd Prussian Corps was 
no doubt ferocious, and it had to be 
borne by the troops (Frossard’s) 
which had suffered so much at the 
storming of Spicheren. It must 
have been that these troops had not 
yet recovered from the mad panic 
of that day, and that they now 
multiplied in imagination the forces 
which were coming up from behind 
the long thick screen of woods 
which concealed the meagreness of 
the German vanguard. At any 
rate, with numbers vastly on their 
side, and with a position command- 
ing completely the narrow pass 
through which the Germans had to 
defile and ascend, it remains the in- 
comprehensible fact that the fol- 
lowing morning found the French 
several miles back in the direction 
of Metz, and the Germans holding 
the great road to Paris, which had 
been the immediate object of the 
contest. 

I paused for a little at the dingy 
little village of Flavigny; dingy, 
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and with only a half-dozen houses 
in it; but it had been conse- 
crated by one of those little deeds 
of kindness which, when found 
blooming amid the desolations of 
war, have a rare lustre not to be 
forgotten. Two girls, whose homes 
had been burnt over their heads, 
and whose friends had all fled, had 
there been seen scraping up, mingled 
with dust, handfuls of rice which 
had fallen from the sutlers’ carts ; 
silently weeping as they gleaned, 
they were seen by a small party of 
Bavarian soldiers who were passing 
by. The men emptied their haver- 
sacks—all their morning rations— 
into the girls’ aprons, and hastened 
on. How many good-hearted fel- 
lows, who would have willingly 
shared with each other their last 
loaf instead of shooting each other, 
sleep beneath these sods ! 

Now and then I saw, wandering 
about those parts of the field which 
were clear of grain, women in 
black, whose object could not be 
doubtful. In Metz, I was told that 
there have come to reside a consi- 
derable number of German widows 
and families, in order that they may 
be near the resting-place of their 
beloved, and that, week after week, 
they may be seen wandering about 
the battle-fields, with the hope that 
by some chance they may discover 
the spot where the lost one lies, or 
some little relicofhim. One, indeed, 
I met, a widow who had come from 
Bavaria to live near the field on 
which her husband had found an 
undiscoverable grave. This widow, 
after some conversation, invited me 
to come to her humble home and 
examine some manuscripts and 
drawings which her late husband 
had left; for as an artist he had 
made a large number of designs for 
the German illustrated papers, and 
as an author had printed many ar- 
ticles, and left some extended works 
in MS. which she believed to be 
important. I spent an evening 
examining these works, and was 
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astonished at the ability displayed in 
them. Their author seemed to have 
been of an antiquarian turn. The 
pictures were chiefly sketches of old 
church windows and monuments, 
and copies of innumerable ancient 
specimens of German heraldry. The 
manuscripts were very extensive, 
and I could only examine a small 
portion of them, but those which I 
did look into were notes and inves- 
tigations relating to old German 
superstitions, rhymes, and customs, 
written in the true spirit of philo- 
sophical enquiry, and such as I am 
quite sure might, if properly sifted, 
be of considerable value. Hans 
Weineger was the name of this 
artist and author for whom the year 
1870 held nothing better than an 
unknown grave in a foreign land. 

At Rezonville the driver stopped 
his horses at a certain spot, and 
pointing to a house said, ‘There 
is the house in which the King 
slept on the night of the battle of 
Gravelotte.’ Iremarked that it was 
said he had only a piece of black 
bread for his supper and an ambu- 
lance for his bed, and I imagine 
Bazaine fared better on the same 
night. ‘Ah, yes,’ replied the driver 
—quite a philosopher in his way— 
‘Ah, yes, and the King is now 
master of Metz.’ 

On entering the village of Grave- 
lotte, we stopped at the one inn 
which the place affords—the ‘ Cheval 
d@’Or.’ It is a miserable little inn, 
and Gravelotte is about as insigni- 
ficant a place as ever gave name to 
a great event. At the door of the 
inn were old women and one or two 
children selling fragments of bomb- 
shells, chassepdt balls, spikes and 
brass eagles from German helmets, 
and other relics. This village pre- 
sented one aspect which distin- 
guished it from others that I had 
passed through, namely, the large 
number of children playing in its 
streets. At Gorze and other vil- 
lages, when they were made Ger- 
man, nearly all the families which 
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had children emigrated into French 
territory, it having been generally 
determined after much consultation 
that patriotism demanded that the 
children of French parents should 
be brought up French. Some of 
these villages, therefore—notably 
Gorze—are as childless as Hamelin 
town after the Pied Piper had taken 
his famous revenge at not being 
paid for removing its rats by car- 
rying off its children. But there 
would seem to be no danger of the 
population of Gravelotte, small as 
it is, dying out. 

An aged woman at the ‘ Cheval 
d’Or’ pointed out a house just oppo- 
site as that in which Napoleon III. 
had passed the night of the 15th of 
August—that day which had for so 
many years been his féle day, but 
now witnessed no flag raised in his 
honour from one end of France to 
the other. ‘The Prince Imperial,’ 
said the old woman, ‘ slept in a dif- 
ferent house on this side of the 
street. I watched the Emperor 
as he came ovt in the morning 
to start on the Verdun road. He 
looked worn and sick—he looked 
dreadful. He walked about and 
around, and couldn’t keep still 
while the horses were being hitched 
to the carriage, the Prince standing 
by, looking at him with a very sad 
face. All the party were pale and 
trembling, and after seeing them I 
made sure that it was all over with 
us.’ The old woman said that when 
the battle began to rage about them 
no one expected to be alive the next 
hour, and most of the villagers fled 
to the woods. Over in the vicinity 
of Malmaison I observed a large 
new factory standing on the spot 
where I well remembered seeing a 
huge house burning, sending up a 
highcolumn of jet black smoke, which 
contrasted curiously with the snow- 
white smoke of battle. I little 
knew then that the picturesque co- 
lumn would remain in the memory 
of all who saw itas the most fearful 
monument of that day; for it was 
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in that factory that the French had 
placed over two hundred wounded 
men, but having failed to raise the 
Geneva flag over it, it was not re- 
spected by the German artillery, 
and sodn caught fire. The wounded 
Frenchmen all perished in the 
flames. 

I walked over to the little church. 
Beside and around its tower the bat- 
tle had raged with the utmost fury. 
Its little graveyard faces the street, 
separated from it by a stone wall, 
which the French had perforated 
for their guns and used as a fortress. 
Indeed the western side of nearly 
every house in all the villages of 
this region was similarly perforated, 
the marks of the holes remaining. 
Behind the graveyard of the Grave- 
lotte church is another wall, and, 
after a garden, a third one. The 
French had defended each of these 
walls with great resolution; and 
when I visited the spot on the day 
after the struggle, the graveyard 
and the garden behind it were 
literally filled with dead men. The 
church was filled with the wounded, 
whose shrieks and groans made the 
place too dreadful for one to linger 
near it. But now the graveyard was 
green and peaceful as ever, and in 
the church a few aged people were 
gathered about a priest who was 
going through his service, and the 
past of three years before appeared 
only as a frightful dream from 
which one has been relieved. 

If the failure of the French to 
hold what it would really seem they 
had gained on the 16th—the road 
at Vionville—seems unaccountable, 
their inability to hold the vast 
heights between Gravelotte and the 
Metz forts—St. Quentin, St. Julien, 
and Plappeville—appears even more 
unaccountable. Their retreat, as one 
now surveys the situation, seems 
simply astounding. Just beyond 


Gravelotte, hardly more than a 
hundred yards, the land sinks into 
& precipitous valley, which extends 
for a mile or two. 


The other side 
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of this valley, which was held by 

the French, is nearly a hundred 
feet higher than the side close to 
Gravelotte. The Germans had to 
descend into this valley and then 
climb the opposite side, more than 
two hundred feet, and take the 
French position in the face of a 
furious fire from the mitrailleuse, 
and from the hundreds of gravel 
pits in which the French had hid 
themselves. These heights were 
held by the men of Frossard, Mon- 
taudan, Nagel and Verge, but they 
only succeeded in making their 
enemy pay a heavy price for his 
success in scaling and occupying 
them. 

Across one end of this valley, the 
great macadamised Verdun road, 
lined with trees, the possession of 
which was being so hotly contested, 
runs by a deep pass, the banks on 
each side being forty feet high. 
Along this cutting it was that during 
the battle the Westphalian Uhlans 
made a desperate dashing charge, 
intended probably to divert and 
bring upon themselves some of the 
terrible fire which the French were 
directing against the hosts that 
were filtering through Gravelotte. 
Nearly all of these gallant Uhlans 
perished. Next day the road was 
lined with their dead bodies and 
those of their horses, though many 
of them had been borne away to 
burial on the hill from which death 
had flamed down upon them. 

Upon that hill I now again stood 
recalling that beautiful day at whose 
dawn I had stood beside the vast pit 
in which hundreds of brave men 
(French and Germans side by side) 
were being covered, while a choir 
chanted over them the funeral 
hymns of the Fatherland. And 
while this went on, Moltke, and 
Bismarck, and other generals were 
standing on the brow of the hill, 
gazing through their field-glasses 
over upon the angry walls of Metz, 
and upon Fort St. Quentin, whose 
height was alive with the legions 
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destined never to issue therefrom 
except as prisoners of war. 

Here, then, and on August 18, 
1870, the issue of the great war 
between France and Germany was 
decided. All that came afterwards 
was the inevitable consequence of 
this battle. By it the great army 
of France had its back hopelessly 
broken, so that it could never again 
stir as an army, and the parts could 
never be knit together again. Un- 
doubtedly, after this Bazaine could 
have made the final and complete 
victory of the Germans much more 
costly than it proved to be, had he 
held out a week or two longer at 
Metz. He certainly could not have 
broken through the terrible coil 
that was around him ; but he might, 
by suffering on, have made it neces- 
sary to preserve that coil in its full 
vigour through a period that was 
trying the army before Paris to the 
utmost, and when the Germans 
needed more men there. The sur- 
render of Metz enabled them to 
bring upon the beleaguered capital 
the one blow under which it had 
to succumb, and the curtain fell on 
the strangest, wildest drama of 
modern history. 

I found a deep pleasure in stand- 
ing on this height and gazing upon 
the great battle-plains, and upon 
the woods from which I had seen 
issuing the interminable hosts of 
Germany. The woods were green 
and beautiful; the battle-fields were 
golden with ripe corn, and the 
peaceful reapers were alone to be 
seen there where the dreadful 
scythe of death had mowed down 
men like grass. The fields exhibit 
no red spots but the poppies, and 
in the distance even the groups of 
white crosses are like parterres of 
flowers. In the foreground were 
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the cheerful gardens with their 
burning bushes—roses and fuchsias 
so large and deep-hued that it may 
have been such that caused Nizami 
to say, ‘Every flower in the garden 
of the earth is the heart’s-blood of 
a man.’ Sweet Nature has made 
haste to hide her scars with grass 
and grain, as if she would persuade 
her human children to forget theirs. 
The only thing that I missed from 
the cheerful scene which I remem- 
bered then just before the battle had 
raged over it, was the songs of 
the birds. I well recall that in 
the clear morning the woods and 
meadows had been vocal with their 
songs, and how even in the inter- 
vals of the roar of artillery and 
the hurtling shot the air had been 
filled with their gentle music. It 
may have been partly a fancy, but 
now it seemed to me that the woods 
and meadows were strangely silent, 
and that the birds had followed the 
merry voices of children to other 
regions. In driving back through 
the village of Rozerieulles, I ob- 
served on certain large houses many 
boughs and bushes, and was told 
that this village had been famous 
in times past for the large flocks of 
pigeons which had roosted there, 
constituting the special merchan- 
dise of the place. But since the 
war had desolated the neighbour- 
hood, comparatively few of these 
birds had returned there, and the 
inhabitants had hung out thus 
upon their walls certain boughs to 
lure them back again. I could 
only hope in passing on that among 
the boughs the olive may appear 
more plentifully, and that with the 
others the doves of peace may 
return, and the song of the turtle 
be once more heard in this sorely 
stricken land, 
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THE INDIAN CIVIL SERVICE. 
I.—WHAT IT IS. 


HAT is the nature of the 

Government of India? Is 

it a constitutional monarchy, or a 

despotism pure and simple? Is it 
a bureaucracy ? 

Does English law prevail in 
India? If so, is it the English 
common law or the equity sys- 
tem that is administered? Are 
there any laws specially enacted for 
India? Who enacts them? What 
is the Civil Service? Whatare the 
duties of the Indian magistrates 
and revenue collectors? Who are 
the préfets and proconsuls of India 
that the Ziimes newspaper descants 
on, and how came these un-English 
designations to apply to our Indian 
officers? Are the masses of the 
people well fed and generally in 
easy circumstances? If so, whence 
the destructiveness of the ever- 
recurring famines ? Are the Indian 


police a well-disciplined and efficient 


body of men? What is the secret 
of these torture cases that are heard 
of from time to time, and horrify 
the English public? What are the 
numbers approximately of English- 
men in India? Are the people 
satisfied with our rule? are they 
patriotic? What are the means of 
gauging popular opinion in India? 
We hear much of the ‘mild Hin- 
doos.’ Are they generally mild? 
How, then, occurred the revolting 
horrors of Cawnpoor and the mas- 
sacres of English elsewhere ? What 
effect have Christian missions had 
on India? What is the present 
attitude of the Government to- 
wards Christianity and its pro- 
fessors and teachers? Is the old 
undisguised hostility of the Indian 
Government to Christian missions 
(as to all innovations) still apparent 
in official circles ? 

What is the general verdict of 
competent persons as to the ex- 


pediency of largely employing the 
natives of India in the judicial and 
executive departments of Govern- 
ment? Are there any obvious 
limits to the propriety of such a 
measure? Are Wahabee conspira- 
cies real dangers to our empire? 
Is Russian invasion probable—pos- 
sible ? 

We fear that there are few, in- 
deed, even among well-educated 
Englishmen, who could reply with 
knowledge to even such compara- 
tively simple questions as the above. 
And yet we assume to govern the 
many peoples and nations that we 
call India. Our honoured Queen’s 
name is known and reverenced by 
them all. Her image and super- 
scription are upon the coin they 
use, and to her Majesty in Council 
come in the last resort appeals 
from all the denizens of those vast 
regions. Finally, our Parliament 
is the ultimate and irresponsible 
fountain of all authority exercised 
in our territory from the Himalayas 
to Cape Comorin. 

Little as we may estimate the 
dignity of the relations which we 
have assumed towards the natives 
of India, these relations exist as a 
solemn fact, and one to which 
they on their part respond by 
humble confidence in our justice 
and in our wisdom. Nothing, on 
the other hand, would so quickly 
sap the foundations of our power 
as the, to them, incredible revela- 
tion that their humble allegiance 
was hardly known of in England, 
and still less prized. 

The writer was once in camp in 
a district not far from the foot of 
the Himalayas, and overheard two 
countrymen disputing bitterly on a 
matter they were then litigating. 
The argument waxed hot and fu- 
rious, and was at length wound up 
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by the one party informing the 
other that he would carry the 
matter in appeal to the highest 
Court possible. ‘Nay,’ said he 
(much to the writer’s amused sur- 
prise)—‘ ham London tak larenge’ 
—‘T’ll appeal it to London!’ 

At that time the writer himself 
knew little enough of the nature of 
the Appellate Court in London; 
but these two semi-clothed Indian 
agriculturists, a thousand miles 
in the interior of our Indian do- 
minions, knew well enough that 
they could finally claim the hearing 
of her Majesty in Privy Council 
assembled. 

We commonly pride ourselves on 
our national aptitude as colonists, 
and comparisons are often made 
between our colonial successes and 
the meagre results achieved by 
other nations, especially by the 
French. Yet it is very certain 
that the latter are far more amply 
endowed than ourselves with that 
sympathetic faculty which enables 
one to understand and allow for 
feelings, prejudices, beliefs, dif- 
ferent from or even opposed to 
those of his own time or nation. 
The truth is, that we are remark- 
able for an almost irrational esteem 
and fondness for our own habits 
and opinions, and an unreasoning 
persuasion of their intrinsic supe- 
riority always and everywhere. 
The Englishman in tight cloth coat 
and trousers and tall black hat, 
making a round of calls at mid-day 
in Calcutta; English officers playing 
cricket in the white glare of an up- 
country parade-ground, where the 
earth is almost too hard to receive 
the stumps; English ladies waltzing 
in Paris silks on May 24, with the 
thermometer past counting—are all 
instances ludicrously characteristic 
of the invincible pertinacity with 
which we stick to our own cnus- 
toms. Albert Smith used to tell 
an amusing story of an Englishman 
he met at Rotterdam, who was 
vainly calling the hotel waiter ‘Jan, 
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Jan,’ giving the J sound to the J 
in Jan. ‘Pitying my compatriot’s 
difficulty,’ says he, ‘I stepped up 
to him and said, “ If you call Yan, 
Yan, my friend, I think you'll find 
he understands you.”’ ‘ Why, 
that’s ridiculous, Mr. Smith,’ re- 
joins our tourist. ‘The word is 
spelt J-A-N—Jan. You might as 
well talk of the jolk of an egg. 
What can you expect of these fel- 
lows if they can’t pronounce their 
own language! ’ 

The inability to adapt the mental 
focus to the range of others—of 
foreigners—is a defect which is in- 
telligible enough among barbarous 
nations. Intolerance is usually in 
the same ratio as ignorance, and we 
are not surprised to find that a 
savage resents as contemptible any 
unacquaintance with the few items 
of knowledge which are familiar to 
him. 

The surprising thing is to find a 
similar strength of prejudice and 
inflexibility of standard among a 
people so highly advanced in civili- 
sation as ourselves. Of the fact we 
find proofs enough in our inter- 
course with the natives of India. 
We are among the people of the 
country, but not of them—not iden- 
tified with them even on the low 
ground of interest. No doubt the 
causes of -this fact are not wholly 
due to ourselves; nor, indeed, is 
the fact itself regretable, from cer- 
tain points of view. But, explain it 
as we may, there is the fact; and 
therein lies one main source of our 
difficulty in welding into civilisation 
the vast materials of our Eastern 
empire. 

If the Englishman in India, how- 
ever, is cramped by his prejudices and 
idiosyncrasies, how much more must 
not this be true of the vast majority 
of Englishmen at home. All con- 
nected with India have sadly to 
own this truth. Englishmen know 
little (and as a rule care less) for 
India and Indian topics. In this 
matter Indian governors suffer as 
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much or more than the meanest of 
their subjects. Men who have ruled 
vast provinces for the lifetime of a 
generation, come home to find their 
names unhonoured, solely because 
unknown. As servants of the 
Crown, their whole time must have 
been devoted to the public; and 
the rules are tantamount to prohi- 
bitions against any efforts on their 
part to make a little money for their 
old age, while the pensions on which 
they must subsist for the rest of 
their days, after their term of ser- 
vice is over, would rarely be thought 
sufficient warrant by a linen-draper 
for his relinquishing the counter. 
In a plutocratic age like ours, to be 
poor and unknown is to be despised, 
and while it may be a little vain and 
foolish to feel hurt at this cold in- 
difference of our compatriots, not 
to feel so is a simple impossibility. 

Life in India is a very hard and 
arduous thing for all Englishmen, 
but most of all for the members of 
that noble service which is—all un- 
known as it is—one of the brightest 
ornaments of our time and country. 
A life spent in earnest discharge of 
public duty, in contempt of selfish 
advantages incompatible with such 
discharge—a life passed under con- 
ditions of physical trial such as no 
stay-at-home Englishman can even 
faintly conceive; under circum- 
stances of utter isolation from the 
stir and breath of civilised life; 
often under the cruellest disrup- 
tions of domestic ties ; always a life 
of expatriation, with all that that 
word includes of bitter partings and 
of sad memories—such a life as this 
deserves some recognition from the 
English people. 

We propose in the following 
pages to give a short account of 
the Indian Civil Service, what it 
consists of, and what are the func- 
tions it performs. 

Few people nowadays remem- 
ber clearly how recent is our rule in 
India. Some thirty years before 
the commencement of the present 
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century it was still quite in embryo. 
The various kingdoms and princi- 
palities which had sprung up mush- 
room-like on the decaying ruins of 
the empire of Delhi still existed ; 
and even in the limited provinces of 
the Company, the administration 
of justice and police were still in 
native hands. Commercial profits 
were still the main aim of the direc- 
tors of the East India Company, 
and the chief duty of their gover- 
nors was to make punctual remit- 
tances and give good accounts of 
investments. 

Thus, the avowed avocationof the 
Civil Service cadets of the Com- 
pany was that of writers or clerks. 
On entering into their employers’ 
service, they were bound to sign 
certain covenants of a singularly uni- 
lateral nature, and which came very 
much to this—that they were to be 
paid what their masters deemed 
proper, but were, on the other hand, 
to be faithful, diligent, and accu- 
rate; were to keep strict account 
of all moneys that came into their 
hands in the way of business, make 
good any deficit or balance that 
might appear against them, faith- 
fully to keep all the secrets of their 
employers, &c. &c. These cove- 
nants—the badges of a rather slav- 
ish submission on the part of the 
young clerks, and which, slightly 
modified, are still preserved under 
the direct government of the Queen 
—became, in course of time, the dis- 
tinctive decoration, or badge of ho- 
nour, of the direct appointees of the 
all-powerful Company Bahadoor, as 
distinguished from the extra irregu- 
lars engaged in Governmental em- 
ploy, and selected by the local au- 
thorities in India, either from the 
native community or from such 
wandering ne’er-do-wells —waifs 
and strays of civilisation —as 
chanced to be on the spot. In 
India the term ‘civilian’ is exclu- 
sively reserved for the covenanted 
employé, and nothing raises the ire 
of a genuine member of the old 
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covenanted body—the sang pur et 
azur—so much as to hear an indi- 
vidual of the uncovenanted service 
denominated a ‘civilian.’ In the 
course of a very few generations the 
‘ service ’—i.e. the ‘civil service ’— 
proper had got into the bands ofa 
few families connected chiefly with 
the East India Direction, who no- 
minated their relatives or intimate 
friends alone. Matrimonial connec- 
tions had interlaced the original 
stocks, and the result was that the 
upper Two Thousand were nearly all 
allied toeach other. To the present 
day it is considered most unsafe to 
pronounce a disparaging opinion of 
any civilian in a mixed company, 
so great are the chances that some 
one present may inform you that you 
have just been ‘denouncing his first 
cousin! Very exclusive was this 
little society ; very jealous of inter- 
lopers, and very loth to part with 
the privileges which, till 1855, had 
been the sole birthright of them and 
theirs. Well does the writer re- 
member the pathetic lamentation of 
an old judge who held forth on the 
too probable consequences of the 
then just introduced Competition. 
‘You see,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘suppose your daughter had come 
out to India, and you left her with 
friends there when you went home. 
Now, if she married anybody in our 
service, well, at the worst, you were 
sure it was a gentleman ; but now, 
why, he may be Tom, Dick, or 
Harry !’ 

Military men ‘in staff employ’ do 
a considerable portion of the work 
of Government. The broad distinc- 
tion between them andthe ‘civilians’ 
is, that the former are only em- 
ployed in the more recently-acquired 
territories (known in India as the 
Non-Regulation Provinces), such as 
the Punjab, Oudh, the Central 
Provinces, while civilians are em- 
ployed in all parts of India. 

Such ‘ staff officers ’ in charge of 
districts collect the land revenue, 
and discharge magisterial and judi- 
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cial functions analogous to those of 
‘the magistrate and collector’ ot 
Regulation Districts, i.e. of districts 
governed under the regulations or 
legislative enactments passed in 
India. 

The pay of such staff officers is a 
consolidated allowance, chargeable 
partly to the Military and partly to 
the Civil Department. 

It is Jess liberal on the whole than 
the scale adopted for the payment 
of the civilian proper, and the pro- 
motion is, we believe, slower than 
in the Regulation Provinces. Such 
posts are, nevertheless, sought after 
with the greatest avidity, and with 
good reason, for there is compara- 
tively little difficulty in qualifying 
forthe Staff Corps; while the civilian, 
on the other hand, has obtained his 
appo:ntment as the meed of success 
in a most arduous examination. 

It mustbe remembered, moreover, 
that the Staff Corps has exclusive 
possession of numerous lucrative 


posts of a quasi-military character, 


in the commissariat, engineering, 
and account departments of the 
army. 

Military men, too, hold a large 
proportion of the valuable diplo- 
matic posts at the Courts of allied 
native princes. 

Military men not in the Staff 
Corps are, socially speaking, 20- 
where—at least until they have 
reached the rank of field officer. 

Few things strike a young officer 
fresh from England with more un- 
pleasant novelty than the discovery 
of this fact. A ball-room is usually 
the allowed social champ de bataille 
of the young cornet or ensign, where 
for a time he takes the pas of 
portly majors and colonels, and 
much more of ordinary non-com- 
batant individuals. But in India 
he finds to his chagrin that the 
sombre black coat of the civilian in- 
variably eclipses the lustre of scarlet. 
The fact dates from the days when 
the young cadet who failed to pass 
the not very arduous examination 
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for a writership, might still geta 
commission in the artillery or en- 
gineers ; or, failing here, might still 
hope to get into the cavalry ; but 
not possessing abilities even for that, 
had to be content with a line ap- 
pointment. 

Great changes have of late years 
been made in the mode of supplying 
recruits for the Indian services, but 
the old distinctions to which we 
have above adverted remain as 
sharply marked as ever. 

The civilian still retains all the 
most valuable posts in the govern- 
ment of the empire, and guards his 
prerogatives with as much jealousy 
as ever, and, it must be owned, with 
more justice. The staff officer in 
civil employ comes next in the race 
for precedence, but cum longo in- 
tervallo. The military man under 
the field officer's 
old, a bad third. Lastly, we come 
to the uncovenanted service, and 
(with a few exceptions) we must 
declare them out of the race—not 


placed at all. 
This latter body of public servants 
derives its name, as already stated, 


from the fact that its members are 
not required to enter into the formal 
contracts or covenants which are 
signed by the ‘civilians’ proper. 
It does a great deal of very import- 
ant and necessary work in the lower 
grades of all departments, and also 
in the higher grades of one or two 
special ones, such as those of en- 
gineering and education. The gen- 
tlemen who fill these latter posts 
are often English University men, 
who have found success long in 
coming at home, or who for other 
reasons have preferred to seek their 
fortunes abroad. Such men, if pos- 
sessed of good address, find little 
difficulty in obtaining access to the 
best society that India has to offer.' 
But the bulk of the uncovenanted 
service consists of natives and half- 
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castes. With natives, Europeans 
can hold little or no social inter- 
course, properly so called, not so 
much from reserve on the part of 
the European as from the barriers 
to intimacy created by native cus- 
toms and prejudices. There are very 
many half-caste gentlemen and 
ladies who are well-educated and 
amiable persons, and many such are 
met every day in all the best circles 
in India. 

These cases are, however, the 
exceptions, not therule. Asarule, 
the position of the half-caste is a sin- 
gularly sad one. He is no favourite 
with the pure native, whose lan- 
guage he speaks as his own, in ad- 
dition to the hybrid minced English 
(known as chee- chee), which he 
also employs. His intimacy with 
native character and weakness 
makes him too formidable to be 
pleasant. He is‘a little more than 
sib, and less than kind,’ to them. 
Mingled with their distrust of him 
is more than a sovpeor of contempt. 
He has no status in their own com- 
munity, and yet is nota ‘pucka’ 
(thorough) European. 

On his part he repays the na- 
tive’s contempt by an extra assump- 
tion of arrogance. It is common 
to hear half-castes talking con- 
temptuously of a native as a ‘nig- 
ger,’ while the so-called ‘ nigger’ 
is many shades fairer than the 
speaker ! 

On the other hand, intercourse 
on terms of perfect equality be- 
tween half-castes and Europeans is 
as rare as it is difficult. The im- 
perfection of education, the absence 
of training in western feelings and 
habits, make the former too often 
narrow, conceited, and impudent. 
Stories illustrative of their ridi- 
culous provincialisms are without 
number. One half-caste lady is 
reported to have said of the Duke 
of Wellington that he must have 


' A recent despatch of the Duke of Argyll desires the Government of India to 
employ no more Europeans in the uncovenanted service. 
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been ‘avery nice man!’ Another 
said she supposed her most gra- 
cious Majesty ‘never ate anything 
but hermetically-sealed stores ’— 
these being expensive luxuries in 
India ! 

Without further comment on the 
social relations existing between 
civilians and the other public ser- 
vants who assist in the work of 
Government, we may proceed to 
assert what few will deny, viz. that 
the former—i.e. the civilian body— 
has for many years past shown it- 
self to be well worthy of its pre- 
eminence. In spite of drawbacks 
inseparable from a system of nomi- 
nation which made the officials of 
an empire almost like the members 
of a little family party, the tone of 
the service was generally high, and 
the public business was transacted 
with purity and honesty. 

Iniquitous as is the history of 
too many of our Indian conquests— 
infamous and rapacious as were 
not a few of the first English offi- 


cials—it may truly be said that out 
of corruption has come forth in- 
corruption, light out of darkness. 
From 1772 to 1857 the history 
of the Indian Civil Service is a 
history of unbroken progress in the 
art of government, under most 


novel and difficult conditions. 
When, in 1855, the constitution of 
that service came to be fundamen- 
tally remodelled, its members might 
have pointed with just pride to the 
results of its last sixty years of ad- 
ministration. 

Whatever it had left undene, it 
had entirely wiped away the dis- 
honour that at first attached to the 
name of Englishman. Several ge- 
nerations of Indian people had 
grown up under the protection of 
our just and humane rule. They 
found the English magistrates in- 
corruptible, ready to listen to the 
poorest, swift to punish crime even 
of the strongest. It was not won- 
derful, then, that the old vague 
terror of the Hakim came in time 
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to be replaced by unbounded re- 
verence and confidence. 

The people might still dread the 
underlings of the magistrate, but 
as to himself they had no dread. 
Only let him get speech of the Col- 
lector Sahib, and each petitioner 
felt satisfied that his case would do 
well. 

Throughout the down-trodden 
masses had been breathed again the 
reanimating breath of life, the re- 
turning belief and trust in abstract 
justice. Astrea redux from the 
West had brought back the in- 
spiring conviction that each man 
has his rights as well as his duties, 
and the people felt that their 
western rulers earnestly endea- 
voured to make these doctrines a 
reality to them. 

Some will object that these as- 
sertions are at war with the facts 
of the terrible mutiny of 1857, which 
such persons look at as a long and 
strong effort of the majority of the 
people to break for ever our ab- 
horred yoke, and to set up new na- 
tive kingdoms in our place. 

Such persons would evince little 
real knowledge of the facts. The 
great mutiny was a Pretorian re- 
volt, and so far from being a proof 
that the bulk of the community 
was against us, is the most convinc- 
ing proof of the reverse. 

Had that been the case, not a 
single European could possibly 
have escaped with life. One single 
fact would suffice to show this. In 
a climate like that of India, the 
poorest European requires the aid 
of several natives merely to enable 
him to sustain the burden of daily 
existence. The number of sutlers, 
waggoners, grooms, grass-cutters, 
cooks, tent-pitchers, &c., that must 
accompany every body of. English 
troops in India is always, and ne- 
cessarily, several times more nu- 
merous than that of the fighting 
men. Had hate of the European 
been general, there would have 
been no necessity for the natives to 
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conquer us in fight. All that they 
had to do would have been to with- 
draw from us altogether. Had the 
people simply fled, had the native 
servants decamped en masse, the 
villagers left their villages to us to do 
our worst on them—every European 
in the country would have perished 
in a month. 

The exact reverse was the case. 
An army of servants continually 
kept with us, marched with our 
troops, often miles ahead, often 
miles in their rear, day after day, 
night after night, their lives conti- 
nually exposed to imminent peril 
on our behalf, and yet the idea of 
absconding never entered their 
heads. An odd carter or palki- 
bearer might take French leave 
now and then, but the body of the 
baggage-train kept, on the whole, 
as steadily to their work as if they 
had been doing the ordinary duties 
of peace time. Any night, in the 
darkness, the whole could have ab- 
sconded. Pursuit would have been 
simply impossible ; as well try to 
catch with your hand the swift 
flitting individuals in a shoal of 
herrings ! Why did these servants 
stop with us? Why did the bulk of 
the people generally not seize the 
opportunity of our hour of danger 
to wreak vengeance on us, and 
extirpate us for ever ? 

Simply because there is no ge- 
neral desire for vengeance on us, 
no general hatred of us, whatever 
in the breasts of the people ; while, 
on the other hand, there is a wide- 
spread confidence in our justice, a 
perfect certainty that we shall per- 
form our promises, and bate neither 
jot nor tittle in our payments. 

This confidence in our integrity 
is even more important to us than 
the general credit of our invinci- 
bility in arms; and this reliance in 
our integrity, at once our decus et 
presidium, we owe mainly to the 
novel example set forth by the old 
Civil Service ; the example, namely, 
of a class of functionaries wielding 
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power practically unlimited, and yet 
steadily refusing to use such power 
otherwise than with unspotted in- 
tegrity. 

Other causes contributed to make 
the mutiny of our mercenaries in 
1857 the great danger to our Empire 
that it was. Our folly in recruiting 
from the highest castes, and from 
none others, and especially in draw- 
ing so large a part of the army from 
Oudh alone, gave unusual cohesion 
to the mutinous elements in the 
army. But these are subsidiary 
points. That we annexed Oudh 
doubtless displeased the ~ Oudh 
soldiery. The greased cartridges 
very probably were the spark that 
fired the train. That the great 
Oudh Talookdars were enraged at 
our Government deciding on making 
settlements ot the land revenue 
with the village proprietors instead 
of with themselves is certain. All 
these minor facts in no way touch 
the grand fact of all—viz. that a 
large standing army is an absolute 
essential for the stability of any 
Government in India, and most of 
all of a Government by an alien 
race introducing justice and order 
among tribes and peoples that had 
known neither for centuries; and 
that this army, by our mismanage- 
ment and false economy, became 
pampered and demoralised. No 
doubt, when our rule was temporarily 
suspended, all the predatory classes 
of the country ran riot. Doubtless, 
too, in many places those who had 
suffered rightly or wrongly by the 
acts of our Government attempted 
to regain what they had lost. It 
would have been miraculous if they 
had not done so. But to say that 
these incidents of anarchy were the 
causes of the calamity itself is to 
confound the post hoe with the 
propter hoc. 

The simple truth is, that after we 
had with our Sepoys conquered the 
best native soldiery in India—the 
Sikhs —the Sepoy army lost its head. 
Like the eastern monarch of old, 
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looking down at the vast empire 
beneath it, it asked in its madness, 
‘Is not this great Babylon that I 
have built?’ It believed itself 
invincible, and, fatally for us, we 
flattered its delusion. To have kept 
up a proper proportion of English 
troops would havecostmuch, though 
not so much after all as the mutiny 
cost us. Fatally for it, the Sepoy 
army had temporarily forgotten the 
source whence its invincibility arose. 
The mass cf the people were not 
equally oblivious. At the very worst 
period, few natives implicated omit- 
ted to provide themselves with some 
way of retreat. They said, ‘Shaiad’ 
—‘ Perhaps’ the English will return. 
Anyone who assisted a European 
in those days begged a scrap of 
paper, with a few English words on 
it, by way of certificate that the 
Englishman had received succour in 
that place. When the mutiny was 


waning, such fear of English invinci- 
bility fell on the country that it was 
common for a party of two or three 
Englishmen to enter a village and 


find doors standing open, the hand 
corn-mills standing with the .corn 
half ground, the spinning-wheels 
with the thread half wound, the 
place utterly deserted—men, women, 
and children all having fled into the 
tall crops for protection. Of such 
scenes the writer has often been an 
eye-witness. 

But when the ‘ White Terror’ of 
the first few months of victory had 
passed, the old confidence in the 
justice and integrity of their rulers 
returned. The amnesty was pro- 
claimed, and even criminals deeply 
dyed in rebellion and riot did not 
hesitate to believe fully in the good 
faith with which its promises would 
be kept. The advantage hereby 
accruing to us is simply incalculable. 

It has been said that we owe India 
to the prestige of our bull-dog 
courage. 

No doubt that was, and is, a sine 
qué non. But it is not nearly 
enough by itself. Many races of 
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the East are not at all wanting in 
bravery. What they lack is good 
faith, and the trust which it begets. 
Mutual trust compensates for lack 
of strength, for it binds into one 
individuals separately weak, so that 
each partakes of the strength of the 
whole. 

This prestige, we repeat, we 
owed mainly to the integrity and 
faithful discharge of duty by the 
actual governors of the country, the 
members of the old Civil Service. 
True it is there were exceptions 
here and there—men who had 
scarce done a day’s honest work in 
many years of service. Such men 
are to be found under all systems, 
and such men there were in the 
days of the old Company. It is 
also true that such men would have 
been very speedily dismissed under 
any other system of government ; 
and that, on the other hand, a very 
lenient view was taken of their 
shortcomings by indulgent (and 
interested) relatives in the direc- 
torate. One way or other, these 
‘hard bargains,’ as they were called, 
generally managed to dawdle on to 
a pension. Such cases, however, 
were the exceptions, not the rule; 
and while there have been few 
instances of brilliant genius in the 
Civil Service, there has been, on the 
other hand, a very general devotion 
to duty and a respectable (if mo- 
derate) average of intellectual 
ability. 

The Competition System intro- 
duced into India in 1856 has been 
in many respects highly beneficial 
to the efficiency of the service. The 
severity of the entrance examina- 
tions ought to ensure a far higher 
standard of general ability than 
existed among nominees of the old 
Company. It is simply untrue to 
deny, as some injudicious fayourers 
of the old system still do, that this 
is an immense advantage. In a 
semi-civilised country like India, 
governed by a small body of men 
of a civilised race, where popular 
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representation .is unknown, all 
depends on the initiative of the 
governors, and the efficiency of every 
member of that body is, therefore, a 
matter of the very highest import- 
ance. This truth will be clearly il- 
lustrated when we come to discuss 
the duties devolving on the Indian 
Civil Service. 

The fundamental objections to 
competitive examinations as a sys- 
tem resolve themselves into two 
—the one rather of a sentimental, 
the other of an apparently practical 
character. The first is that many 
successful candidates spring from 
the lower strata of our English 
middle classes—are tradesmen’s 
sons, and therefore not ‘ generosi 
ex nativitate’—gentlemen by birth 
and breeding. The natives of India 
are confessedly keen critics of 
manners, whatever they may be of 
morals; they have, it is said, a 
more than Norman reverence for 
blue blood, and a proportionate con- 
tempt for plebeian upstarts. In 
an empire like ours in India, which 
rests so largely on prestige, it 
might well be thought dangerous 
to permit any general depreciation 
of the persons of the governors to 
take the place of that habitual 
reverence which an oriental so 
willingly yields to his acknowledged 
superiors. Another army, it is 
alleged, would not compensate for 
the weakness which would be bred 
by the general diffusion of a senti- 
ment of disrespect for the agents of 
Government. 

The second objection is, that 
physical qualities often suffer in the 
precise ratio that intellectual ones 
are developed. The studious book- 
worm, pale from the midnight oil 
—sicklied, o’er, &c.—with -prema- 
ture stoop, slow gait, weak diges- 
tion and irritable nerves, is con- 
trasted with the tall, ruddy young 
Englishman of the upper middle 
class, whose muscles have been de- 
veloped by cricket, rowing, football, 
&c., and whose circumstances have 
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permitted him early to acquire a 
firm seat in the pigskin. With his 
cheerful spirits, robust health, and 
average English common sense, is 
he not far better fitted, they ask, to 
undergo the labour and trials of an 
Indian career than the jadéd student 
first described. 

These objections, plausible enough 
in theory, have little foundation in 
fact. Asa rule, the men who enter 
the service now are neither ill-bred 
nor sickly. It certainly is very 
important that an Indian civilian 
should have a sound constitution, 
but guarantees of a sufficient cha- 
racter are taken as to this matter 
before any candidate is accepted in 
England. The ability to ride on 
horseback is also most desirable, 
and we understand that the ‘art of 
equitation,’ as it was somewhat 
euphuistically called by the Indian 
Secretariat, is now also a sine qué 
non. These precautions, we consider, 
dispose to a large extent of the 
latter and more important objection 
above adverted to. As to the argu- 
ment about birth and breeding, its 
answer also turns upon matter of 
fact, and we are certainly not pre- 
pared to allow that there has been 
any general deterioration in these 
respects, owing to the Competition 
System. Some members of the old 
service were rather prone to ‘assume 
a virtue if they had it not,’ and 
perhaps laid claim to more gentility 
of blood than would have borne 
a very strict investigation at the 
Heralds’ College. Somuchiscertain, 
that the old service were the nomi- 
nees of individuals, who by success 
in trade had obtained influence with 
a powerful section of the middle 
class—to wit, the East India Di- 
rectors; and secondly, that they 
were not very rich, or they would 
not have gone out to India. Very 
much the same may be said of the 
present class of civilians. They are 
mainly drawn from that portion of 
the middle class that has intelligence 
enough to value and resources 
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enough to compass the very best 
education in the kingdom for their 
sons. Doubiless this admits a 
certain proportion of the sons of 
tradesmen into the ranks of the 
service. And why not? Instead 
of deeming this a matter for apology, 
we think it a decided excellence. 
We have wrongly read English 
history if it be not true that the 
most conservative element of our 
constitution is that fundamental 
principle which proclaims the 
essential equality of rights and 
liberties ofall classes of our citizens. 
If our Anglo-Saxon forefathersmade 
a thane of a merchant who had 
sailed three voyages, as also of a 
ceorl who acquired five hydes (600 
acres) of land, with a church and 
dwelling house—if from Magna 
Charta downwards our laws have 
uniformly aimed at securing equal 
rights to all, -have insisted on 
making the sons of peerscommoners, 
and denied any exemptions or as- 
sumptions of right above the law to 
peers themselves ; if the whole spirit 
of our institutions has been to con- 
serve the rights of each class by 
dissolving those rigid limits which 
on the continent of Europe sepa- 
rated class from class—it would 
be indeed a novel thing in this 
nineteenth century to obstruct any 
section of the community from 
participating in the advantages to 
which it was by its energy and 
ability fairly entitled. Nor, if we 
reflect, is our practice in this respect 
less ancient than our principles. 
In early times, as has often been 
remarked, the sole avenue to power 
and dignity (except by birth or by 
military prowess) was the Church. 
But this avenue led to the very 
highest dignities, and was open 
to all who had the ability and 
ambition to enter it. In some- 
what later times, prospects even 
more dazzling were opened to the 
resolute spirit who climbed the 
ladder of the law ; and all know how 
largely our aristocracy has been 
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and is recruited from this source. 
In our own days the fusion of the 
aristocracy with the highest ranks 
of the middle class has gone on with 
unprecedented rapidity, and it does 
seem a little strange to hear argu- 
ments based on the supposed con- 
taminating force of trade in an age 
when scions of families allied to 
royalty itself have not disdained 
the embraces of commerce. Indeed, 
we should hardly have given so 
much space to this point if we were 
not aware that in reality this is the 
sore spot—the fons et origo mali, 
to many fautores temporis acti—both 
at home and abroad. Moreover, 
rumours arise from time to time of 
probable change in the application 
of the Competition System to India ; 
and in that country at least there is 
an uneasy feeling that a Conserva- 
tive Ministry might not improbably 
induce the many Gallios in Parlia- 
ment, who care for none of these 
things, to retrace the steps of the 
last twenty years, and introduce a 
mixed system of patronage and 
competition. 

Against any such retrograde mea- 
sures we must emphatically protest. 
You determined to try the Com- 
petition System, and did so. It has 
answered, on the whole, admirably 
well. It may be in some details 
susceptible of improvement ; if so, 
let such be made, but no more fun- 
damental changes for fifty years to 
come! Rest; quiet; time to digest 
what we have already received— 
these are our great needs. No more 
brilliant governors, experimental 
financiers, or legislative Solons. 
People in England sleep over our 
affairs for a decade or two, and then 
awake so fussy that, like children, 
they kill all their young seedlings 
by pulling them up to examine their 
roots and see if they are growing. 
The new system is doing well in 
India; give it time to consolidate, 
and we believe it will more than 
fulfil all reasonable expectations. 

One weakness we have noticed 
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among some few of the junior civi- 
lians. Some of these, from what- 
ever cause it may arise, after win- 
ning theirappointments with honour, 
as the reward of long and toilsome 
effort, are too prone to sleep on their 
laurels, and to assume that the days 
of hard work are over for them for 
ever. The emoluments of their 
offices they look upon rather as an 
income to which they are entitled 
for having passed their examina- 
tion, than as the pay for the work 
done by them from day to day. 
Such men do great harm. One bad 
civil officer means a whole district 
disorganised; hundreds of innocent 
and poor people troubled, delayed, 
and put to expense; and the prestige 
of Government itself sensibly in- 
jured. For the man whose ex- 
cuse is ill-health we can make 
every allowance, only he should at 
once retire on furlough, so as to 
make way for those who can do the 
work for which he is paid, but which 
he cannot execute. 

For the dullard who can be stirred 
by no noble impulse, we would have 
scant mercy. His appointment is 
but quamdiu se bene gesserit, and it 
is the fault of Government alone if 
it does not dispense with the ser- 
vices of clearly incompetent men. 

Cases of gross inefficiency are 
very rare nowadays, much rarer 
than they were under the old sys- 
tem, and perhaps do not amount to 
1 per cent. of the total number 
employed. We allude to them, 
nevertheless, of set purpose ; for, we 
repeat, the public injury that even 
one such officer does is very great. 
Matters of life and death constantly 
depend on his fidelity, and hundreds 
of persons are burdened, and often 
seriously injured, by his culpable 
negligence, while the service at 
large suffers undeservedly in public 
repute for the fault of the indi- 
vidual. 

There is one accusation brought 
against the system as at present 
administered, which requires some 


notice. This objection is rather 
levelled at the mode or incidents of 
the Indian Competitive Examination 
than against the system itself, as a 
mode of selecting candidates for the 
public service. It is that it pro- 
motes cramming. Dr. Birdwood, 
at a late meeting of the East India 
Association, puts this very strongly, 
indeed passionately. ‘It is a fact,’ 
says he, ‘that several of the suc- 
cessful candidates at the last com- 
petitive examination for the Indian 
Civil Service owe their places on 
the list to the accident of their 
crammer having on the very morn- 
ing of the examination in natural 
sciences run them over the anatomy 
of the lobster, which was one of the 
subjects of the examination on that 
day. . . . It is perfectly im- 
possible for the new civilians to 
produce better men, intellectually 
speaking, than their predecessors 
were. They brought fresh and un- 
drained energies to their work, 
while these too frequently bring 
energies worn out and exhausted 
by excessive and premature toil 
over books. But now we 
send out private schoolboys for the 
Indian Civil Service. . . . The 
Civil Service, the supply of young 
men for which is merely kept up by 
one of the tricks of the trade of 
crammers. They impress, crimp (!) 
sharp, quick boys for the service, 
warranting their passing on your 
pledging them a heavy premium.’ 
Even an English reader, ignorant 
of the facts, will at once see that 
statements so unqualified and so 
partial must inevitably be to a large 
extent inaccurate. And this most 
certainly is the case, as we can in- 
form them from a long and wide 
experience of civilians in India. 
But there is just enough of truth in 
the charge to make it worth notice. 
The ‘impressing, or crimping of 
sharp, quick boys’ is plainly a flower 
of rhetoric. Nor is it true that the 
intellects of the ‘predecessors’ of 
the present race of civilians were 
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so superhuman that it is impossible 
for the latter to surpass them. The 
story of the lobster, we shall per- 
haps be pardoned at remarking, is 
very like a whale. An immense 
deal of nonsense is talked about 
‘cramming.’ No amount of cram 
will enable man or boy to translate 
at first sight a stiff piece of Latin or 
Greek into English, or to translate 
a piece of Carlyle into good Tacitean 
Latin, or into Greek in the style of 
Demosthenes. Differential and in- 
tegral calculus are not things‘ quick, 
sharp boys’ can pick up a smattering 
ofin a hurry. Atleast any crammer 
deserves all he gets who can show 
them the way todoso. A crammer 
can help a well-educated youth to 
summarise and condense his know- 
ledge, can teach him to answer 
fully yet tersely, and can point out 
a great variety of points which must 
indispensably be remembered, and 
which points a student by himself 
would be long in ascertaining. Such 
a ‘crammer’ must be an able and 
experienced man, and as such de- 
serves an ample honorarium. But 
if it be meant that a crammer or 
crammers can cause a badly taught, 
superficial youth to pick up asmat- 
tering of a number of subjects, and 
thus gain a place, all we can say is, 
that we entirely disbelieve the as- 
sertion. The rules of the examina- 
tion are expressly framed to exclude 
such smatterers, and we believe do 
so. At all events, we have met 
none of the class referred to among 
the members of the new service. 

A few—a very few indeed—do 
warrant part of the reproach cast 
upon them, of bringing only ‘ener- 
gies worn out and exhausted by 
premature toil over books.’ Pre- 
mature exhaustion is not always 
caused by so worthy a cause. But 
howsoever arising, it indubitably 
would be an evil of the greatest 
magnitude if it were general or even 
common among the selected candi- 
dates for the Indian Civil Service. 
We believe it to be very rare, but 
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still we have met now and then 
with cases, such as those to which 
we alluded some pages back, where 
listlessness and nervous ill-health 
characterised the individual, and 
were probably dae in the first in- 
stance to cerebral exhaustion, con- 
sequent upon too assiduous work 
for the English examinations, and 
especially from work compressed 
into too short a period of time. 

There is one short and complete 
cure for all this: raise the maximum 
of age from 20 to 23 years, as it 
was in the first and best years of 
the new system. ‘This,’ says Dr. 

3irdwood, with whom on this point 
we quite agree, ‘ would at once re- 
open the public service to men who 
had completed a University educa- 
tion,’ 

Practically, the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice is at present closed to graduates 
of Oxford and Cambridge, a matter 
which the writer at least deplores 
as most hurtful to the service of 
India. We do not know if the se- 
verity of the examination has been 
lowered of late years, though we 
have heard rumours to this effect. 
If so, it is greatly to be deprecated. 
Nothing possibly could better suit 
the interests of professional trainers 
than this. In gravibus superior is 
the only true motto for a fair and 
real testing of acquirements, and 
nothing will so tend to depress 
attempts to give fictitious value to 
mere efforts of memory as the al- 
lowing trained and formed men to 
enter as candidates in an examina- 
tion as comprehensive and search- 
ing as it can be made. 

Better shorten the subsequent 
two years’ training to one year 
than sacrifice the main principle 
itself, viz. the obtaining of the 
best men that the country can pro- 
duce. 

To one consequence we must 
draw attention. If the maximum 
of age be increased to 23 years, 
a very much greater chance of 
success will be given to natives 
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of India to enter the Civil Service. 
This, in our judgment, is a most 
weighty argument against the pro- 
posed extension. We, nevertheless, 
think that the risk should be run, 
as the least evil of the two. 

There are only about 950 civi- 
lians in all India. Hence the ex- 
treme urgency of using every effort 
to secure the efficiency of every 
member of the service. Our objec- 
tions to the employment of natives 
as district officers at present are too 
long to be discussed in this paper. 
It must suffice here to say that we 
believe any large infusion of na- 
tives into the ranks of the Civil 
Service would be, for many years 
to come, not merely disastrous but 
perhaps ruinous to our empire. 

We have referred to the small 
number of members belonging to 
the Indian Civil Service. In 1872 
they stood as follows : 

In the Bengal Civil Service, 

including the North-west 

Provinces, the Punjab, 

and Oudh, were . 626 members. 
In Madras, dittoditto . 160 ,, 

In Bombay, ditto ditto  —_—e 


The total for all India is therefore 
958. 
The duties devolving upon this 
small body of men are in brief the 
government of the empire. The 
departments of organisation and 
control—that is, the Secretariat, 
with its subdivisions — home, fo- 
reign, finance, the functions of 
general government and of legis- 
lation, the whole machinery of tax- 
ation, the realisation of the revenue, 
its deposit and distribution, the 
whole internal administration—ju- 
dicial and police—the entire super- 
vision of local as contradistinguished 
from imperial expenditure—viz. the 
support and management of edu- 
cation, prisons, hospitals, dispen- 
saries, district roads and other in- 
ternal communications ; these, and 
many other duties too numerous 
now to detail, are one and all dis- 
charged by the Civil Service. One, 
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and that perhaps among the most 
important of its duties, is to form 
the medium of communication be- 
tween the supreme Government and 
the people. To the Government it 
discharges the important duty of 
conveying its behests to the people 
intelligibly, rapidly, and in a man- 
ner to ensure compliance without 
shocking prejudice, while at the 
same time it is the channel, and 
practically the sole channel, by 
which the desires, opinions, and 
prejudices of the people can be 
conveyed to Government. 

In this capacity it discharges the 
functions of the French préfet or 
German Beamie, but without the 
military swagger of the one or the 
aggravating and inflexible pedantry 
of the other. Owing to a fault in 
the system of selection in the Indian 
Secretariats, the Indian Govern- 
ment is singularly dependent on 
this assistance from its agents, 
which, however, when courteously 
requested, is always cheerfully and 
frankly rendered. 

The above will suffice to give a 
general idea of the positions actuall 
filled by the members of the Civil 
Service proper in India. A fuller 
detail of their duties will form the 
subject of other papers. Some in- 
terest may, however, be felt as to 
the emoluments earned by this most 
important and laborious body. These 
vary considerably in different pre- 
sidencies; but premising that our 
figures are an approximate aver- 
age only, we may say that a young 
officer begins upon a salary of about 
5001, a year. In a year or two this 
is raised to 6001. This is again in- 
creased in a few years, and after 
ten or twelve years of service he is 
usually in the receipt of 850l. to 
1,200, perannum. In three or four 
more years he probably is drawing 
over 2,000l. a year, that is after 
from thirteen to sixteen years of 
service. After the lapse of several 
years this is again raised to 2,700l. 
a year, and at the termination of 
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his twenty-one years of service he 
may probably be getting 3,000l. a 
year. This is the highest limit of 
emolument reached by the great 
majority of civilians. 

There are exceptional prizes in 
the service; but to these, of course, 
not more than 5 per cent. can ever 
hope to attain. What all, however, 
alike possess is a moderate pension 
after twenty-five years of service, of 
which twenty-one years must have 
been actually spent in the country. 
Besides this pension, a civilian has 
other advantages in the possession 
of a fund for the support of his 
widow and orphans, should he pre- 
decease them. Each widow gets 
3001. a year, and each child a pen- 
sion of from 30/. to 10ol. a year, 
the daughters till marriage and the 
sons till of age. These allowances 


(subject to* some qualifications, 
which cannot be here detailed) are 
really in the nature of insurances 
effected on exceptionally low terms, 
and of course pro tanto relieve the 


civilian from the necessity of 
accumulating in his lifetime a 
provision for his family after his 
death. 

A civilian cannot ordinarily save 
largely out of his income. His 
style of living must be generous, 
or his health would fail under the 
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exertions of his office. He must 
keep up a retinue of servants and 
several horses, and he finds fur- 
lough trips necessary and delightful 
as they are very exhausting to his 
finances. Macaulay, writing some 
thirty years ago, assumed the sav- 
ings of a retired civilian to average 
something like 30,0001. 

Few civilians of ordinary good for- 
tune save nowadays more than from 
5,0001. to 7,0001. during their term 
of twenty-five or thirty years of ser- 
vice, and many do not save nearly 
so much.? Let no one, therefore, 
enter the Indian Civil Service with 
vain and undefined hopes of amass- 
ing a fortune. He will assuredly 
not succeed, nor is it even advisable 
for him to try to do so. 

The days of the pagoda-tree are 
long past. He will, however, enjoy 
ample competence, be able to marry 
early, and with prudence may reckon 
upon exemption from petty pecu- 
niary anxieties. He has before him 
the opportunity of living a most 
useful life, not without trials and 
privations, but with its fair share 
of brightness too; and if he pre- 
serve his health by care and tem- 
perance, he will probably live to 
enjoy a pleasant decade or two in 
his native land after his term of 
service has been passed. 


2 If: Macaulay was correct in his premises, the retired civilian of thirty or thirty-five 


years ago was at least ten times better off than those of the present time. 


The pur- 


chasing power of 5,000/. or 6,000/. mow is certainly not greater than the purchasing 


power of 3,000/. was thirty-five years ago. 


It follows that the average of savings now 


is to the average of savings then as 3,000/. is to 30,000/.—i.e. as one in ten. 
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THE DRAGON’S HEAD: 
BEING THE CONCLUSION OF ‘THE LEGEND OF THE MONKEY,’ 


[Some of the readers of this Magazine may recollect that some months ago a story under 
the head of ‘The Legend of the Monkey’ appeared in these pages. The Monkey, 
which, it was then explained, was understood to be an allegorical representation of 
the mind of man, after passing through numerous adventures, at length succumbed 
to the superior craftiness of Buddha of the Present, and was condemned, as a 
punishment for his overweening pride, to undergo a term of imprisonment for five 
thousand heavenly years, during which he was to be fed with pills of iron, and his 
thirst assuaged with mineral water. In the following pages the history of the 
Monkey is brought to a conclusion. For a better appreciation of the story the reader 
is referred to the September number of Fraser's Magazine, 1872. It is to be 
regretted that so much extraneous matter has been introduced prior to the re- 
appearance of the Monkey on the scene. It is not, however, irrelevant to the 
development of the plot, and possesses in itself so much that is curious and enter- 
taining, that I have decided to preserve the tale in its integrity. In taking leave of 
the Monkey one cannot praise too highly the ability of the author, who in an 


instructive story at once captivates the imagination, inculcates morality, and satirises 


ambition. 


CHAPTER I. 


T the time when the incidents 
about to be related took place, 
the Tong dynasty was in power, 
and was represented by his Majesty 
Tong Tai Tsung. On his accession 
to the throne the. empire was in 
Chinese phraseology blessed with 
harmonious winds, prosperous rains, 
and a peaceful population. 

In a certain part of the country 
on the seaside lived two men of 
humble birth, one of whom was a 
fisherman, the other. a woodcutter. 
Every day, after the labours of both 
were completed, they would meet 
together for a stroll by the seaside, 
and talk over their affairs. 

As a rule they had not much to 
boast of; fish were scarce and trees 
did not seem to grow; but one day 
the fisherman came up to his friend 
and told him in a voice of great joy 
that a certain diviner had been 
good enough to inform him of all 
the best places in which to fish, and 
that now he was able to catch as 
many as he liked. Theonly return 
the diviner required for this informa- 
tion was one large fish every day. 

‘Where is he to be found ?’ said 
the woodceutter ; ‘he might perhaps 
tell me how to procure wood.’ 

‘I have no doubt he could,’ 
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replied the fisherman, ‘ His place 
is only a few miles from here. He 
lives in a large booth, outside which 
he has placed a board which tells 
people what he is. His name is Ng 
Chi Hing.’ 

As the two were thus chatting 
together on the seashore, it chanced 
that a large carp overheard the cone 
versation, and overwhelmed with 
dismay at finding that there was a 
diviner who was able to tell fisher- 
men where all the favourite resorts 
of the fishes were, rushed in haste 
to the palace of the Dragon of the 
Eastern Seas, and loudly complained 
to him that so long as the diviner 
possessed this knowledge, the fishes 
had no chance of escape whatever. 

The Dragon saw the danger in 
which his subjects were placed, and 
after a brief consultation with his 
Prime Minister the carp, determined 
to go in person and put a stop to 
the mischievous divinations of the 
astrologer. He accordingly assumed 
the garb and appearance of a 
Bachelor of Arts, and in this form 
presented himself at the booth in 
which the oracular sayings were de- 
livered. ‘Good morning,’ said the 
Dragon, as he walked in. ‘I have 
come to ask you to be good enough 
to tell me when next there will be 
rain.’ 
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The Dragon purposely put this 


question to him, since he was him- 
self in charge of the Wind and 
Weather. Department, and could 
therefore arrange the weather as he 
pleased. 

The diviner consulted his books 
for a minute or two, and then 
replied : 


‘To-morrow when the sun doth rise, 
The clouds will gather in the skies ; 
From ten to twelve will fall the rain, 
And after that ’twill clear again.’ 


‘Thank you,’ said the Dragon, 
pleased at having obtained so de- 
finite an answer. ‘I will make a 
bargain with you. If your pro- 
gnostication comes true, £ will pay 
you down two hundred dollars; 
but should it prove untrue, I will 
knock down your booth, destroy 
your books, and you must promise 
me to divine no more.’ 

‘ Agreed,’ said the diviner ; ‘ so re- 
member what I have predicted ;’ and 
he once more repeated the lines to 
him. 

The Dragon then wished him 
good day, and went away in high 
spirits. His first act on getting 
back to his palace was to give orders 
that no rain was to fall the next 
day, after which he retired to rest. 
He had not been long asleep before 
a carp came in with a message from 
the Sovereign of Heaven marked 
‘Immediate.’ 

The Dragon opened the despatch 
and found that it contained these 
words, ‘Make the clouds collect at 
sunrise to-morrow, and let it rain 
from ten to twelve; after that it is 
to clear up.’ 

This order completely upset the 
Dragon, since, coming from the 
quarter whence it did, it was almost 
impossible to disobey it ; for though 
the Dragon was head of the Meteoro- 
logical Department, yet the Sove- 
reign of Heaven was supreme over 
all departments, and his orders must 
be obeyed. So loth, however, was 
the Dragon to execute this com- 
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mand, the fulfilment of which made 
the diviner’s prognostication true, 
that he determined to run the risk, 
not of disobeying the order, but of 
altering the hour at which he was 
commanded to make the rain fall. 
The next day, therefore, instead of 
making the rain begin at ten as he 
had been ordered to do, he did not 
allow it to commence until twelve, 
thus making the prediction wrong 
by two hours. He then, assuming 
the same form as on the previous 
occasion, rushed in exultant haste 
to the diviner’s tent, and without any 
parley at all smashed it and the 
board to pieces. 

*You are not so wise as you 
thought,’ said the sage quietly ; ‘ for 
merely in order to make my pro- 
gnostication wrong, you have dared 
to deliberately disobey an express 
order from theSovereign of Heaven.’ 

At these words the Dragon was 
more than ever astonished at the 
diviner’s knowledge, who up till 
this moment he had imagined to be 


ignorant of his identity, and he now 
became very frightened indeed, and 
falling on his knees begged him to 
forgive him, and to save him from 
the wrath of the Emperor of Heaven. 

‘I can forgive you,’ said the 
diviner, ‘for you have done me no 


harm, but I cannot save you. To- 
morrow at twelve o'clock your head 
will be taken off by Ngai Ching, 
the great Minister of Heaven, Earth, 
and Men, unless at that hour you 
can induce the Emperor Tai Tsung 
to distract the Minister’s attention, 
in which case you are safe.’ 

The Dragon, thanking him most 
heartily for his information, after 
paying him the two hundred dollars 
agreed upon, took his leave and 
determined to try what he could do 
with the Emperor. 

So that night he appeared to his 
Majesty in a dream, and implored 
him to devise some plan by which 
to distract the Minister's attention 
at twelve o'clock the next day. The 
Emperor promised to do this, and 
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somewhat reassured, the Dragon 
took his departure. 

On the following day at eleven 
o’clock, the Emperor sent for the 
Minister Ngai Ching, and told him 
he wished to have a game of chess ; 
so the two sat down to chess and 
very soon became deeply interested 
in the game. Just as the clock was 
striking twelve, the Minister drop- 
ped one of the pieces; he stooped 
down to pick it up, but was some 
time before he could find it, and 
when he again raised himself with 
the piece in his hands, it was six 
minutes after twelve. 

‘Surely the Dragon must have 
been saved now,’ thought the Em- 
peror to himself; so after playing 
for a few minutes more in order 
not to excite the suspicions of the 
Minister, he rose from his seat and 
retired to his room, well pleased to 
think how successfully his promise 
had been fulfilled. 

Alas! alas! that very night the 
Dragon appeared in a dream before 


the Emperor in the shape of a head- 
less dragon, holding his head in a 
dish, and loudly reproached the 
Emperor for not having kept his 


promise. His Majesty told him 
about the game of chess, but this 
only made him more angry. 

‘Yes,’ he cried, ‘and yet when 
the Minister dropped the chess-man 
you allowed him to remain in a 
stooping position for at least two or 
three minutes; it was then that my 
head was taken off.’ 

As the Emperor was apologising 
for having been so stupid, he awoke 
and was delighted to find that it was 
only a dream. However, it was now 
the same thing every night. Night 
after night did the Dragon appear 
with his head in his hands, and in- 
sisted on the Emperor fitting it on 
for him again, until at length this 
perpetually recurring dream so 
worked upon the Emperor’s brain 
that he began to feel seriously ill. 

He asked the Minister Ngai 
Ching if there was no way of stop- 
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ping these troublesome visits. The 
Minister suggested that possibly 
the white-faced Tsun King and the 
black-faced Wat Shi Kung, if sta- 
tioned at the door of the bedroom, 
might frighten away the apparition, 
as these two men universally pos- 
sessed the reputation of having 
control over all evil spirits. 

That night, therefore, these two 
men were placed as sentries at the 
door of the Emperor’s apartment. 
The result was most successful ; 
the Emperor slept a most refreshing 
sleep and no dream disturbed him. 
When the Dragon, on coming to the 
Emperor’s room as usual that night, 
found the door guarded so that he 
could not obtain admittance, he 
went straight to the Palace of Yim 
Wong, the God of Life and Death, 
and complained to his Majesty how 
the Emperor had promised to save 
his life, had failed to do so, and now 
refused to put his head on for him 
again. On hearing the complaint 
Yim Wong determined to have the 
Emperor brought before him, so he 
sent up from Hades the Spirit of 
Sickness to his Majesty Tai Tsung 
with orders to put him into a trance 
for a few days, but not to take away 
his life. 

That day the Emperor began to 
feel very ill, and he told Ngai Ching 
that he thought he was going to 
die, and even as he spoke his voice 
died away, his countenance became 
fixed and his limbs rigid, so that 
the bystanders all thought that 
his Majesty’s life had passed away. 
Ngai Ching alone fancied that there 
was still an almost imperceptible 
throbbing of the heart, and he de- 
termined that it would be advisable 
to defer the mourning, at any rate, 
for a few days; so the body was 
left just as it was, and no hint was 
given to the public of the lament- 
able event that it was feared had 
taken place. 

Meanwhile the Emperor was 
ushered down into the presence of 
Yim Wong. He was received with 
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every respect, but was told that he 
was accused by the Dragon of a very 
grave offence. The case was then 
gone into by Yim Wong, and both 
parties were listened to with the 
greatest attention. So difficult, 
however, did Yim Yong find it to 
arrive at a conclusion, that at last 
he determined to refer the whole 
case to the august Sovereign of 
Heaven, and be guided entirely by 
what he said. 

Accordingly, an express messenger 
was despatched to the Court of the 
Heavenly King, conveying a detailed 
account of the case and praying 
that his Imperial Majesty would 
give judgment. His Majesty, after 
reading over the report, took a ver- 
milion pencil and a piece of paper 
and wrote on it these words: ‘ Both 
sides are to blame; the Dragon 
in that he wilfully disobeyed the 
Heavenly mandate; the Emperor 
in that he deceived the Dragon. 
For disobedience of orders the Dra- 
gon has already been punished ; for 
the other offence the Emperor has 
not yet been punished. The offence 
was not premeditated, the punish- 
ment therefore should be light ; let 
the Emperor be restored to the 
upper world, and there seek out a 
Buddhist priest who is acquainted 
with the True Classics of Buddha. 
He shall then order these Classics 
to be recited for seven times seven 
days, and thus will his own offence 
and that of the Dragon be expiated, 
while the spirits of many de- 
parted dead will be restored to life. 
So efficacious in their effects are 
holy prayers.’ 

This order Yim Wong the next 
day delivered to the Emperor in 
the presence of the Dragon Monarch, 
and told him that the sooner he took 
his departure the better; he also 
requested him, as soonas he should 
have reached the earth, to send him 
down a few of the celebrated melons 
of the South, a fruit that he had 
often heard of but never tasted. 
The Emperor promised to do s0, 
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and then took his leave, escorted by 
an usher of the Court. 

After walking some distance they 
at length reached the celebrated 
river of Hades known as the Mang 
river, from the name of the woman 
in whose charge are its waters. On 
the other side of the stream was 
a high round table, called the 
Table of Homeward Views. Every 
fresh spirit that descends into Hades 
has first to mount this table, from 
which he views spread out before him 
all the fond associations and all the 
dear domestic ties that comprised 
his life in the world above, and even 
while he is mournfully gazing at 
these familiar scenes, from which 
he is now severed for ever, the 
guardian spirit of the river ap- 
proaches and bids him drink a cup 
of the water which she holds to 
his lips; he drinks, and all the 
past is blank, memory has vanished, 
and the world above is dead to 
him. 

Through this river the Emperor 
passed with his conductor, and 
arriving at the other side foand 
himself at the edge of a vast ocean 
of water which was above him. 
The conductor pushed him into 
it. No sooner was he in than he 
seemed to pass like lightning 
through the vast mass of waters, 
and ere he had time to feel stifled 
or out of breath, his only sensation 
being that of a ringing sound in the 
ears owing to the swiftness with 
which he went, hesuddenly emerged, 
opened his eyes, and found himself 
in bed surrounded by his courtiers, 
who were weeping over his death. 

It is not necessary here to dwell 
on the delight which the courtiers 
felt at finding their sovereign alive 
again ; we must at once pass on to 
describe the manner in which the 
two commissions of the Emperor 
were fulfilled, that of sending some 
melons of the South down to Yim 
Wong, and that of procuring 4 
priest acquainted with the True 
Classics of Buddha. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Tue Emperor at once caused two 
proclamations to be issued, the one 
announcing the promise of a hand- 
some reward to whomsoever would 
convey a cish of the melons of the 
South down to the Monarch of Life 
and Death, the other desiring any 
Baddhist priest who was acquainted 
with the True Classics of Buddha to 
come forward and offer up prayers 
to Buddha for seven times seven 
days. 

The first of these notices was 
quickly responded to. It happened 
that a few days ago a priest chanced 
to beg for alms at a house in which 
a poor fisherman and his wife re- 
sided. The good woman having no 
money with her, took a hair pin 
from her head and handed it to the 
priest. Her husband, who saw 
this, was so annoyed with his wife 
for what he considered her boldness 
and want of propriety that he gave 
her a severe scolding, and this so 
preyed upon the poor woman’s mind 
that at last she put an end to her 
life. Her husband was overwhelmed 
with grief when he found what the 
sad effect of his words had been, 
and with many tears and bitter re- 
morse he buried his wife on the hill- 
side. ‘T'wo days afterwards he saw 
the royal proclamation calling for 
a messenger to convey some melons 
of the South down to Yim Wong: 
he at once determined to avail him- 
self of this opportunity of seeing 
Yim Wong and of begging him to 
allow his beloved wife to be restored 
to him again. So he went to the 
Imperial palace and said that he 
was willing to take the melons to 
Yim Wong. He was forthwith taken 
into the Despatch Department ; 
here was a dish of fine melons all 
ready to be conveyed to Hades, and 
now that he had taken upon him- 
self the office of messenger, the dish 
was placed in his hands. At the 
same time he extended himself at 
full length on the ground, with his 
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hands stretched out as though he 
were already offering the melons to 
Yim Wong, and drinking a cup of 
poison he died. In this way was 
a messenger found to convey the 
melons to the Godof Life and Death, 
and it only remains to add that that 
potentate received the gift with 
great delight and willingly allowed 
the fisherman to be restored to life 
in company with his faithful wife. 
From this time they lived a long 
and happy life, relieved from want 
by the ample reward which the 
Emperor bestowed upon the fisher- 
man on learning the successful 
result of his mission. 

To relate how the other part of 
the Emperor’s commission was ful- 
filled, it is necessary to go back 
twenty years, to a certain day on 
which one of the chief ministers of 
the Crown had given leave to his 
daughter to select a husband for 
herself. It was industriously circu- 
lated among the more respectable 
classes of Chinese that on this day 
all aspirants to the hand of the 
young lady might present them- 
selves before her, and out of their 
number she would select one. 

‘Accordingly on the morning in 
question the young lady seated 
herself at. her chamber window, 
from which she eyed and criticised 
the passers-by. In her right hand 
was a silken ball, and it was under- 
stood that the object of her choice 
would be the one at whom this 
ball should be thrown. She was 
extremely beautiful, and conse- 
quently she had not been long 
seated at her window before an 
anxious crowd of youths congre- 
gated before her. Still, however, 
the ball remained in her hand, and 
in this way was she able to refuse 
over a hundred offers of marriage 
in less time than it takes to write 
it. As the rejected suitors passed 
on, others took their place, but still 
with the same result. At length a 
young man was seen approaching. 
He was walking fast and apparently 
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intent on something of more im- 
portance than making an offer of 
marriage. He passed close under 
the window entirely absorbed in his 
thoughts, until he was startled out 
of his reverie by a blow from the 
silken ball. A loud cry was raised 
by the crowd as the maiden, blush- 
ing deeply, signalled to him to 
enter the house, and revealed to 
him the fact that his chance walk 
beneath that window had secured 
him a young and beautiful wife. 

He turned out to be a Master of 
Arts, who had taken the highest 
place in the recent literary exami- 
uation. He was then on his way 
to Peking in search of civil employ- 
ment. However, he now deferred 
his visit for a time in order to con- 
summate the marriage with his 
bride. 

After remaining about six months 
in this place, he received an ap- 
pointment to a civil post in a town 
about four hundred miles up the 
river on which his present residence 
was situated. He accordingly en- 
gaged a boat, and taking with him 
his wife proceeded to his new des- 
tination. 

On the way an incident occurred 
which afterwards proved of con- 
siderable importance to him. As 
the boat was gliding along he 
chanced to see caught by some 
fishermen a most magnificent fish ; 
it was of an enormous size, and its 
scales were all of the purest gold. 
Unwilling that so beautiful a crea- 
ture should be destroyed, he stopped 
the boat, purchased the fish for a 
large sum of money, and then con- 
signed it to the waves again. 

The boat now proceeded on her 
way ; but that nightthecrew, headed 
by one of the most daring of them, 
rose in a body, seized the young 
man and threw him overboard. 
The leader of these ruffians then 
secured the papers of the de- 
ceased and determined to personate 
him not only in his official capacity, 
but also as the husband of the 
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widow, whose beauty it was that 
had at first tempted the miscreant 
to make this attack upon her hus- 
band. She, poor thing, could do 
nothing. She was expecting ere 
very long to give birth to a child, 
and she made a vow within herself 
that should her offspring prove to 
be a son, she would bring him up to 
avenge the death of her husband. 

At length they arrived at their 
destination, and here in a few months 
the widow gave birth toa son. No 
sooner did the murderer of her hus- 
band ascertain that it was a son 
than he swore to kill it. She, how- 
ever, begged off its life for a few 
days until her health was recovered. 
She then took the little infant when 
her present husband was absent at 
his duties, and biting off its little 
toe wrote on a piece of parchment 
in letters of blood: ‘This child is 
the offspring of a woman named 
Shee, whose husband was cruelly 
murdered on his way to Kwong 
Cheung ; his murderer now usurps 
his place as magistrate and as 
husband. Whoever sees this child, 
please protect him, and bring him 
up to avenge the death of his 
father.’ 

This paper she tied to its body, 
and then placing the child in a tiny 
wooden frame, committed it to the 
care of the waters which flowed 
past the house. The wooden 
frame and its precious freight had 
not floated far down the stream 
before it attracted the notice of the 
high priest of the Temple of the 
Golden Hill, who at the time was 
pensively musing on the banks of 
the stream. He succeeded in reach- 
ing the child, and on reading the 
paper determined to take permanent 
charge of it. 

Eighteen years had now gone by, 
and the infant that was snatched 
from the arms of the waves had 
grown up under the care of the 
high priest to be an earnest and 
zealous priest. No one was more 
attentive than he to his religious 
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duties, and his life was a pattern 
of piety and sobriety. At length 
the high priest divulged to him the 
secret of his birth, and advised him 
to assume abeggar’s garb and obtain 
access to his mother. 

His astonishment was great at 
finding that through all these long 
years his mother had been living on 
the other side of the river in close 
proximity to him. He instantly 
followed the high priest’s advice, 
and putting on beggar’s garments, 
and providing himself with a staff 
and a wallet, he proceeded to the 
house in which his mother resided. 

‘ Alms for the poor, alms for the 
poor!’ he cried as he neared the 
entrance. 

‘That is strangely like my late 
husband’s voice,’ thought the mother 
to herself, as she sat over her 
embroidery in the women’s apart- 
ments, and she rose from her seat 
to eye the stranger. His resem- 


blance to her late husband struck 
her immediately, and in deep agita- 


tation she ordered him tobe brought 
before her. As the beggar entered 
he threw himself on his knees, and 
repeatedly bowing his head to the 
groundejaculated, ‘ Mother, mother!’ 

‘And is this my long-lost son?’ she 
cried. ‘Heaven then has answered 
my prayers, and you are come to 
avenge the death of my husband.’ 

‘I would have done so long ere 
now,’ said he, ‘had I known my 
history before; but it was only 
yesterday that the high priest ex- 
plained to me the circumstances of 
my birth.’ 

The two then hatched a plot to- 
gether by which the murderer was 
to be seized and brought before the 
authorities, and after a few more 
words the priest returned to the 
temple delighted with the result of 
his mission. 

The plot succeeded admirably ; 
the murderer was seized and tried, 
the high priest swore to the finding 
of the foundling, the priest dis- 
played his four-toed foot, and the 
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chain of evidence was so complete 
that within a few days the priest 
and his mother had the satisfaction 
of seeing the murderer cruelly 
punished and slain. 

Meanwhile the priest’s mother, 
notwithstanding her delight at the 
recovery of her son, was neverthe- 
less so conscious of the disgrace 
that would attach to her for having 
lived so long with the murderer of 
her husband, that in a fit of deep 
despondency she determined to 
drown herself. She hastened down 
to the water’s edge, and invoking a 
final blessing on her son cast herself 
into the river. How inscrutable 
are the ways of the spirits below! 
At that instant the corpse of her 
murdered husband, which through 
all these long years had lain at the 
bottom of the river, preserved from 
decay by a precious jewel, which 
the King of the Water Dragons had 
put into its mouth in gratitude for 
the release of the golden-scaled fish, 
rose to the surface, and his wife 
found herself in the embrace of a 
reanimated corpse instead of in the 
arms of the cold waves. The two 
swam to shore together, and that 
evening the husband explained to 
his happy wife and to his son how 
the King of the Water Dragons had 
restored him to life in order that he 
might save his wife, whom he had 
noticed in the act of precipitating 
herself into the river. 

Such was the joyful ending to a 
story so sadly commenced, and it 
is at this point that we arrive at 
the time when the Emperor had 
caused his proclamation to be issued. 
The priest, with whose views the 
benevolent wish to rescue the souls 
of the dead exactly fell in, no sooner 
read the proclamation than he deter- 
mined to volunteer his services ; he 
accordingly informed the Prime 
Minister of his intention ; the Prime 
Minister gladly recommended him 
to the Emperor, and his Majesty, 
struck with the romantic tale of 
his life, at once accepted his offer. 
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The next day, therefore, the priest 
proceeded to the Temple of Meta- 
morphic Transitions; he was at- 
tended by a host of priests, who 
were to add their voices to his, the 
one supplying the spirit of piety, the 
others supplying the noise. Day 
after day did this band of priests, 
clad in yellow surplices, with folded 
hands pace the rounds of the temple, 
supplicating Buddha in tones of 
monotonous plaint ; and if noise and 
monotony had been the only com- 
ponents of prayer, the spirits of the 
dead would assuredly have been 
rescued, and the Dragon’s head re- 
fitted on him. 

All this time Buddha was closely 
observing the worshippers from his 
Templeof the Thundering Voice. He 
saw that the prayers that were 
being offered must inevitably fail of 
their object, and that the use of 
the True Classics was the only 
efficacious mode of appeal to him. 
These the worshippers had not got ; 
the devout spirit of the head priest 
had, however, so wrought upon the 
mind of the deity, that he deter- 
mined to point out to him the 
necessity of procuring the True 
Classics ere his prayers could prove 
effectual. The Goddess of Mercy 
suggested to Buddha that she would 
herself proceed to the Empire of 
Cathay, and persuade the priest to 
undertake the mission in quest of 
the Classics. These Classics were 
in the possession of Buddha him- 
self, but it was no part of his inten- 
tion to bestow them on any chance 
applicant, until by his actions and 
behaviour he had shown himself 
worthy of possessing them. He 
therefore gladly acceded to the pro- 
posal of the goddess, and promised 
to hand the Classics to any priest 
who should make his application in 
person. 

The goddess forthwith started on 
her errand ; disguising herself as a 
wandering priest. It so happened 
that her route took her past the Five 
Mountains beneath which the Mon- 
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key had been imprisoned. As she 
neared these hills, she heard the 
most piteous moans proceeding from 
their base. She looked, and there 
was the Monkey, his body concealed 
beneath the hills, but his head 
peeping out from the base, the ex- 
pression of pain on his face indi- 
cating how intense must be the 
pressure on his body. A basin of 
mineral water and a few iron pills 
lay in front of him, but not even his 
incarceration for five thousand years 
had seemed to render them more 
palatable ; and if ever anything pre- 
sented a mournful appearance, it 
was the once prosperous King of the 
Monkeys. 

‘Alas!’ cried the Goddess of 
Mercy, as she approached, ‘ and is 
this the consequence of ambition, 
and have energy, cleverness, and 
knowledge thus been blasted by 
your fatal pride ? Poor Siin! poor 
Siin !’ 

The Monkey said nothing, but he 
looked things unutterable. 

‘I have come to help you, if you 
will be helped,’ said the goddess. 
‘Do you know who I am ?’ 

‘ Certainly I do,’ exclaimed Siin, 
half indignant at the goddess 
imagining that her disguise could 
conceal her identity from so know- 
ing a creature as himself. ‘ My 
name is Siin the All-knowing, and 
your name is the Goddess of ever- 
lasting love, of never-ending bene- 
volence, the Soother of all men’s 
woes, and the Healer of heart- 
piercing griefs.’ 

As Siin enumerated the virtues 
of the goddess, his voice insensibly 
became rore gentle, and his spirit 
unwittingly toned down into more 
perfect harmony with that of the 
deity he was addressing. She on 
her part said nothing, but gazed at 
him with a look of unspeakable ten- 
derness. 

‘Goddess,’ said Siin, after a pause, 
‘I have done wrong; I was too 
proud, and I have deserved this 
punishment.’ 
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Somehow or other the Monkey 
did not feel the mountains so heavy 
while he was with the goddess ; she 
looked so gentle that he forgot 
about his pain. As he said those 
words acknowledging his fault, the 
goddess smiled for an instant, but 
her face quickly resumed its expres- 
sion of grave, gentle pity, and she 
replied : 

‘Yes, Siin, you were too proud ; 
you wanted to be everything, and 
everything you could not be; and 
now you have been crushed beneath 
these hills for five thousand years, 
when all that time you might have 
been serving the Sovereign of 
Heaven.’ 

‘ Five thousand years!’ cried Siin; 
‘ why, that was to be the limit of my 
imprisonment! Release me, god- 
dess, release me!’ 

‘You have still a short time 
longer,’ replied the goddess. ‘ I can- 
not release you yet. When you see 
a priest passing by this way, call 
upon him to release you, and he 
will do so; after which, follow him 
whither he bids you.’ 

With these words the goddess 
left him, and proceeded on her way. 
After a time she approached Peking, 
and ere very long found herself in- 
side the temple where the priest and 
his attendants were offering up 
prayers for the dead. Their devout 
demeanour and their plaintive 
chants, added to the spirit-stilling 
sound of the solemn gong, might 
have led a casual observer to ima- 
gine the priests to be piety it- 
self; the goddess, however, knew 
better, and as soon as the prayers 
were concluded, she called the head 
priest aside, and told him that be- 
fore it was possible for the Emperor 
to fulfil his promise of redeeming 
the spirits of the dead, some other 
form of prayer must be adopted. 

‘ Far away in the West,’ said the 
goddess, ‘in the Temple of the 
Thundering Voice, are to be found 
the True Classics of Buddha; these 
must be procured before the spirits 
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of the dead can be released. The 
distance is one hundred and eight 
thousand miles, and the road is be- 
set with dangers. Are you willing 
to undertake the mission ?’ 

‘I am,’ said the priest; ‘but I 
fear my strength will fail me.’ 

* Do not fear,’ said the goddess ; 
‘go bravely forward, and you will 
receive assistance ; and even to fail 
is better than to shrink from the 
attempt.’ 

As she finished speaking, suddenly 
what had been an ill-clad priest dis- 
solved into a beautiful goddess, who, 
holding in her hand an exquisite lily, 
and clothed in a dress of the purest 
white, slowly rose into the air, and 
faded away in the presence of the 
bystanders like a beautiful dream. 
The priest now knew for certain 
that what the stranger had told him 
about the True Classics of Buddha 
was true, and he was more than 
ever determined to go in quest of 
them. So he went to the Emperor 
and told him of his intention. The 
Emperor was charmed with the 
proposal, offered him every assist- 
ance in his power, and having 
pledged a bond of brotherhood with 
him, wished him good luck, and 
dismissed him. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE preparations which the priesb 
made for so long a journey were 
very small; he took with him two 
attendants, priests like himself, a 
small quantity of food, and a white 
horse. 

After travelling a long way with- 
out adventures of any kind, the 
party at length arrived at the foot 
of the five lofty hills beneath which 
the Monkey lay imprisoned. As 
they neared these hills, they could 
hear sounds of distress proceeding 
from them. The priest went cau- 
tiously up, and at length discovered 
the imprisoned Monkey. 

‘Let me out, let me out,’ cried 
Siin to the priest. ‘The goddess 
told me you would release me.’ 
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‘How can I?’ said the priest. 
‘I have no power to pull you out.’ 

‘I donot wantto be pulled,’ replied 
he impatiently. ‘ At the top of the 
highest of these hills you will find 
a piece of red paper fixed to one of 
the rocks; take that off, and I can 
get out myself.’ 

The priest with great difficulty 
climbed to the summit of the 
highest hill, and there, as Siin had 
stated, he found a piece of red paper 
with a charm written on it attached 
to the rocks. This he pulled down, 
and then returned to the Monkey. 

‘Have you got it?’ said Siin 
eagerly. 

‘Yes,’ said the priest, ‘ here it is.’ 

‘ Look out, then,’ cried Siin ; ‘ get 
out of the way as quick as you can.’ 

The priest thereupon ran away 
as fast as he could. Having run till 


he was tired, he turned round to 
watch the next movements of the 
Monkey. 

‘Now for a good heave,’ he 
heard Siin say ; and scarcely had the 


words reached his ears, than up 
went all five hills into the air, and 
the Monkey was at the feet of the 
priest free. 

It was almost painful to watch 
his excessive joy; he whisked and 
frisked and leapt and ran; he 
turned about and skipped abont 
and twisted in and out, and all this 
with such grinning and chattering 
and babbling and gabbling that the 
priest thought him one of the most 
extraordinary creatures he had ever 
seen. 

‘Oh, if you only knew what I 
have been through,’ cried the Mon- 
key. ‘Bah! those pills and that 
water, it makes me sick to think of 
them.’ 

He then told the priest his whole 
history, and how he had been 
imprisoned under those hills for 
five thousand years. 

‘ Andnow what can I do for you ?’ 
said he to the priest. ‘ Anything 
you like to ask me to do I will do.’ 

‘Well,’ said the priest, ‘I am on 
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my way to the Temple of the 
Thundering Voice in search of the 
True Classics of Buddha, and if you 
will accompany me it wilt be doing 
me a great favour.’ 

‘ Certainly,’ replied Siin, ‘I will 
do so with pleasure; let us be off 
at once.’ 

‘There are dangers in the way,’ 
said the priest, ‘I hope you do not 
mind them.’ 

‘Not a bit,’ answered Siin, ‘I 
have still got the Golden-hooped 
Pole of Victory in my ear.’ 

So the party set off once more on 
their journey. Up to this time the 
road had been easy, and nothing had 
occurred to answer to the descrip- 
tion given of the journey by the 
Goddess of Love. Now, how- 
ever, the path became rugged and 
steep; hills frowned down upon 
them from all sides, and the roar of 
wild beasts increased the natural 
horrors of the surrounding scenery. 

As they struggled timidly on- 
wards, expecting every moment to 
fall into the chasms which yawned 
beneath them, suddenly there sprang 
from out a thicket hard by a tiger 
and a bear, who with a terrific roar 
rushed upon the party, and seizing 
them, earried them off to their lair. 

Now was the time for the Mon- 
key. Quick as thought he produced 
his pole, and ere the bear and the 
tiger had time to do more than sniff 
at their anticipated feast, he felled 
them both to the ground. 

As the priest was overwhelming 
the Monkey with thanks for this 
unexpected deliverance, there sud- 
denly appeared at the door of the 
cave an aged man with a staff in his 
hand. No sooner did the Monkey 
see him, than he fell on his knees 
and made a respectful obeisance to 
him. The others remained standing, 
not knowing who their visitor was. 

“You have begun well,’ said the 
stranger to the Monkey; ‘you are 
being watched, and virtue will meet 
with its reward.’ Then turning to 
the priest he said, ‘ Your journey is 
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a very long one, but you have a 
valuable aid in the Monkey; and 
faith, prudence, and determination 
will carry you safely to the end.’ 

‘May I enquire,’ said the priest 
timidly, ‘whom it is that I have the 
honour of listening to ?’ 

He received no answer, for the 
aged man had vanished, but on the 
spot on which he had stood lay a 
narrow strip of paper. 

The priest took it up and read 
the following words: 

The Spirit of the Golden Star 

Has come to save your life. 
Take courage, then ; the journey’s far ; 
Be strong and face the strife. 

The priest on reading these words 
felt a little more brave; but the 
scene through which he had passed 
remained so vividly impressed on 
his mind, that it was some time ere 
he could summon courage to mount 
his steed and proceed on his way. 
However, at length overcoming his 
timidity, hecalled his party together, 
and they resumedt heir journey. 

After travelling some distance 
they came to a place known as the 
resort of the five demons—the Eyes, 
the Ears, the Nose, the Heart, and 
the Body ; no sooner had they come 
in sight of this place than the de- 
mons rushed out to destroy them. 

‘Leave them to me,’ said Siin 
to the priest; ‘don’t be afraid.’ Then 
turning to the demons he cried, 
* Make way for Siin the All-knowing 
and for the priest,’ 

Instead of attending to this com- 
mand, the demons made a rush at 
the Monkey and began to belabour 
him with blows. 

‘If you think that kind of thing 
hurts, you are very much mistaken,’ 
said the Monkey. ‘See how you 
like this,’ and in the twinkling of 
an eye out came the Golden-hooped 
Pole of Victory, nor was it much 
longer before all five demons lay 
dead upon the ground. 

Now, the priest was so strict a 
Buddhist that he considered the 
taking of life under any circum- 
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stances to be a very heinous 
offence; it was only the imminent 
danger in which he had been placed 
when attacked by the tiger and the 
bear, that had allowed him to over- 
look their slaughter by the Monkey, 
and on this occasion he no sooner 
saw the demons lying dead upon 
the ground than he severely repri- 
manded the Monkey for what he 
considered his wanton cruelty. 

Siin, however, took quite an- 
other view of the case,and argued 
that as they wanted to kill him he 
was quite right in killing them first. 
Nevertheless the priest refused to 
be convinced, and continued scold- 
ing him so long that at last 
Sin said, ‘Oh, very well, then, you 
can find your own way to the Tem- 
ple of the Thundering Voice, and 
I shall go away.’ 

With these words he turned a 
somersault and was gone. 

The priest was somewhat discon- 
certed at the turn events had taken, 
and he was musing disconsolately 
within himself, when suddenly there 
stood before him an aged man with 
a very mild, benignant countenance. 

‘You are sorrowing for the loss 
of the Monkey,’ said he; ‘the 
Monkey will return before long;’ 
and handing a silver hoop to the 
priest he continued, ‘ When he re- 
turns, put this crown upon his 
head, and should he prove refractory 
again you have merely to recite a 
few words of the Buddhist Classics, 
when the crown will pressso heavily 
on his head that he will at once 
obey you.’ 

‘Many thanks,’ said the priest, 
receiving the hoop into his hands. 
‘May I enquire your name ?’ 

He received no answer, for the 
man had vanished, but on the 
ground lay a slip of paper on which 
were written these lines : 


The Goddess of Pity and Love 
Regards you with favouring eye ; 
Be true to your trust, and indanger she'll 
prove 
A friend ever faithful and nigh. 
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While the priest was thus con- 
versing with the stranger, the 
Monkey was in the presence of the 
Dragon of the Western Seas, 
whither he had made his way after 
leaving the priest. It will be re- 
membered that it was from this 
monarch that the Monkey obtained 
his sandals; this was their first 
interview since that occasion, and 
as far as the Dragon was concerned 
might have been easily dispensed 
with. The monarch, however, took 
care not to express his feelings 
openly, and received his visitor 
with every appearance of cordiality. 
He soon found out from him that 
he had recently left the priest, who 
was then on his way to the West 
to procure the Classics the recital 
of which would restore to the head- 
less Dragon his missing head. As 
a brother of that Dragon, the mon- 
arch naturally took a keen interest 
in the result of the expedition, and 
he foresaw that a pilgrim possessed 
of such opinions as those which the 
priest had expressed to the Monkey 
on the taking of life, would make 
but little way against his numerous 
foes unless accompanied andassisted 
by some such daring and clever 
spirit as the Monkey. 

As soon, therefore, as Siin had 
finished his account of the adven- 
tures through which he had passed, 
the Dragon monarch without any 
comment led him up to a certain 
picture which hung suspended from 
the crystal wall; the scene repre- 
sented in this picture was that of a 
youth with an expression of deep 
humility on his countenance, in the 
act of fitting a shoe on to the feet 
of an aged man. 

‘This shoe,’ said the Dragon, ‘ was 
no sooner fitted on than off it fell 
again, and yet the young man at 
the request of the aged sage would 
ever without murmuring pick it up 
and fit it on once more.’ 

‘I understand,’ said Siin; ‘ you 
mean that I have been too impa- 
tient in leaving the priest at the 
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first provocation; I will return to 
him.’ So saying, he took a leap, 
and the next moment was by the 
side of the priest. 

The priest, though glad to see 
his companion back, expressed no 
pleasure at his return, and merely 
said to him, ‘In future wear this 
crown, which will serve as a monitor 
to warn you when you wish to rebel.’ 
Thus saying, he placed the crown 
on the head of the Monkey, and 
added, ‘ You can now only leave me 
when it suits my pleasure.’ 

The Monkey, who was still under 
the spell of the influence of the pic- 
ture shown to him by the Dragon, 
though inwardly kicking at the cold, 
uncompromising demeanour of the 
priest, constrained his feelings and 
made no reply, merely indicating 
by a slight shrug that he had heard 
the words of the priest. 

The party then proceeded on 
their journey, and nothing of any 
consequence occurred to disturb 
their progress until one day, as they 
were strolling leisurely along, there 
met them a very beautiful young 
lady, whose feet were like golden 
lilies, and whose beauty surpassed 
perfection itself. The ardent dis- 
position of Chu Pat Kai, one of the 
priest’s attendants, was instantly 
aroused, and he was just about to 
hazard a remark preparatory to 
entering into conversation with the 
young lady, whose smiles invited his 
advances, when, without a word, 
the Monkey produced his pole and 
slew her on the spot. Nothing 
could exceed the indignation of the 
amorously inclined Chu Pat Kai 
and of the tender-hearted priest, 
and they roundly abused the Mon- 
key for this detestable deed of 
cruelty. 

‘You are very ignorant,’ cried 
the Monkey, losing all patience ; 
‘ cannot you see that this is no young 
lady at all, but is simply an evil 
genius in disguise come to destroy 
you?’ and he pointed to some 
words written on her shoulder, 
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which designated her ‘The Genius 
of Decayed Bones.’ 

Strange to say, none but Siin the 
All-knowing could see these words, 
and the priest and his attendants 
were more than ever convinced that 
this deed of the Monkey was none 
other than a loathsome murder. 
Siin determined therefore to keep 
clear of the -party for a time; and 
excusing himself on the ground that 
he was going to look for food, he 
went away from his companions. 
Scarcely had he left them than 
a very respectable-looking woman 
was seen by the roadside weeping 
bitterly. The priest enquired the 
cause of her grief, when with many 
tears and loud lamentations she ex- 
plained that she was weeping for 
her daughter, who had been killed a 
few days ago. She then begged 
them to follow her to her home, 
where she would provide them with 
a little refreshment, since they 
seemed to be so kindly disposed. 
They gladly accepted the offer, and 
went on for some distance with the 
lady, doing their best to console 
her for her loss. At that moment 
up came Siin, and the lady had 
scarcely time to give a slight shriek 
before he drew his pole and slew her. 

‘When will you learn to distin- 
guish between good and bad?’ cried 
Siin indignantly, and he once more 
pointed out to them the words, 
‘The Genius of Decayed Bones.’ 

Nothing, however, could pacify 
the priest and his followers, they 
were simply furious; and the two 
followers told the priest that unless 
the Monkey was ignominiously dis- 
missed, they would have nothing 
more to do with the journey. The 
priest, who was well aware of the 
Monkey’s great talents, but who 
was at the same time greatly an- 
gered at this unaccountable con- 
duct, was for some time at a loss 
what measures to take, but at length 
he vielded to the arguments of his 
followers, and told the Monkey he 
must go. 
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Siin, inwardly despising the cre- 
dulity of the priest, but feeling 
how utterly hopeless it would be to 
convince such crass blind ignorance, 
said not a word, but taking the 
crown from his head returned it to 
the priest, and took his departure. 

So convinced, however, was he of 
the certain destruction that awaited 
the priest and his followers should 
he leave them in the lurch at this 
critical part of their journey, that 
remembering the good turn the 
priest had done him in effecting his 
escape from the five hills, he de- 
cided to keep himself only just out 
of sight, prepared to rush to the 
rescue when occasion should require 
him. 

Meanwhile the priest and his fol- 
lowers went slowly on. Now that 
the Monkey had gone, so far as he 
knew, to return no more, the priest 
instinctively felt that he had dis- 
missed the presiding genius of the 
party, and that henceforth in en- 
countering dangers he had very 
much less to depend upon in his 
own judgment than when assisted 
by the sound though rough sense, 
as he considered it, of Siin. These 
feelings he endeavoured to smother 
by nursing his indignation against 
the Monkey’s cruelty, and he tried 
to justify to himself his dismissal 
by arguing that, however successful 
the journey had been so far, yet 
that it was just as likely as not to 
be the result of accident, and that 
its ultimate success would be looked 
for in vain so long as a pilgrimage 
holy in its object, and that should 
be unstained in its execution, was to 
be contaminated with the presence 
of the slaughter-loving Monkey. 

Thus the priest reasoned within 
himself; but the uneasy feelings 
that no arguments could stifle, inas- 
much as they were convictions, 
weighed down his spirits, until what 
in reality was merely regret at the 
loss of a valuable assistant, he con- 
strued into an omen of impending 
destruction. Heavier and heavier 
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grew this feeling, until one day, 
while passing through a thickly 
wooded lowland, a tiger rushed out, 
seized him, and carried him off. 

‘Help! help!’ cried the priest, 
in an agonised voice, ‘I shall 
perish.’ 

This was the moment for which 
Siin had been waiting; at no 
great distance behind, though con- 
cealed from sight, he had seen the 
workings in the priest’s mind, and 
had followed on patiently, deter- 
mined to befriend him when neces- 
sary. His anger was appeased 
when he saw that his dismissal 
had been a great conflict between 
inclination and what the priest con- 
sidered duty; and it made him 
entertain a higher respect for the 
priest to see that he was willing 
to forego the advantages of the 
Monkey’s superior intelligence and 
power for the sake of carrying out 
his duty. No sooner, then, did he 
hear the priest’s cry of distress, 
than he rushed into the tiger’s den, 
drew his pole, and slew the monster. 
Thanks to the rapidity of his move- 
ments, the tiger had not had time 
to do more than slightly scratch 
the priest, who now rose from the 
ground, and profusely acknowledged 
his thanks to Siin. He was not 
long in learning that the Monkey 
had, in anticipation of impend- 
ing trouble, remained close behind 
him, and the priest, struck with 
remorse for his past severity, 
begged Siin to attribute it to a 
mistaken sense of duty, and pro- 
mised in future to be guided en- 
tirely by his advice. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue fortunate conclusion to the 
misunderstanding recorded in the 
last chapter was but the prelude 
to the most alarming danger which 
it had yet been the fate of the pil- 
grims to encounter. Seated one 
day on a fiery coloured cloud, the 
spirit or demon known by the 
name of the ‘ Flaming Child’ ob- 
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served the travellers wending their 
way westward. He no sooner ob- 
served them than he determined to 
effect their capture. He therefore 
descended in the form of a child, 
and stationing himself a few miles 
in front of the line of march, pro- 
ceeded to bind himself tightly to a 
tree. As soon as the party came in 
sight he began to weep piteously. 

‘What is the matter?’ said the 
priest, ever moved at signs of 
distress, 

‘Thieves have come,’ sobbed the 
child, ‘and have killed my fatherand 
my mother ; they would have killed 
me also, but I persuaded them to 
tie me to this tree, here to starve 
unless aid should arrive.’ 

‘This is indeed a bad case,’ said 
the priest, and without further 
parley he unbound the child from 
the tree, and ordered the Monkey 
to carry him. The Monkey,’ will. 
ing to spare the priest’s feelings, 
made no objection to carrying him, 
for he had inwardly determined to 
crush him against the first rock 
that he should pass. He therefore 
loitered some distance behind, and 
at length, on coming to a rock, 
hurled his burden with all his might 
against it. 

Alas! the Flaming Child was 
aware of his intent before it was 
put into execution, and leaping out 
of his skin into an invisible form, 
had left the mere skeleton behind, 
and this it was that the Monkey 
had dashed against the rocks. He 
immediately discovered his mistake, 
but it was too late, for the Flaming 
Child had already hurried on in 
front, and had seized the priest and 
his followers, and taken them into 
the Cave of Fiery Clouds. 

The Monkey, on finding his master 
in this frightful predicament, lost no 
time in endeavouring to effect his 
escape. In order to carry this out 
the more effectually, he changed him- 
self into the form of a mosquito, 
and flying into the cave, settled 
himself on the priest’s ear, and buzzed 
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in it that he was not to be afraid. 
The priest was highly delighted on 
finding that his trusty servant was 
with him once more, and he told 
him in a whisper to lose no time. 
The Flaming Child was in the cave 
at the time, but, apparently secure 
of his prizes, seemed to be lan- 
guidly dozing. However, in a mi- 
nute or two he rose from his seat 
and went out of the cave. 

This was the moment for the 
Monkey, who flew out of the cave, 
and changing himself into his ori- 
ginal form, rushed wildly at the 
Flaming Child with his pole. The 
Flaming Child was quite prepared 
for this attack, for he knew perfectly 
well that the buzzing mosquito was 
only the Monkey in disguise. He 
now struck two blows on his nose, 
and there suddenly issued from his 
nostrils a flood of flame and smoke 
which completely enveloped the 
Monkey, and gave him the most 
excruciating agony, until insensi- 
bility came to his relief. His an- 
tagonist having been thus disposed 
of, the Flaming Child withdrew 
into the cave. 

After a long time the Monkey 
opened his eyes, shook himself, and 
languidly rose from the ground, 
and then, remembering what had 
occurred, took a somersault and 
alighted at the feet of the Goddess 
of Mercy. It was none too soon. 
The Flaming Child had already 
issued from his cave, and would 
most certainly have treated him 
even more cruelly than before had 
the Monkey been one instant slower 
in appreciating his critical position. 
As it was he was too late, and the 
Child returned to his cave deter- 
mined to slay him at the next op- 
portunity. 

Meanwhile the Monkey told the 
Goddess of Mercy his story and re- 
quested immediate assistance, as 
otherwise the priest would be de- 
stroyed. Without a word the god- 
dess took up a piece of paper and 
wrote on it the word ‘ Enchant- 
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ment.’ She gave this to the Mon- 
key and told him to hasten back and 
show this word tothe Flaming Child, 
which would at once have the effect 
of inducing the Flaming Child to 
follow him whithersoever he would. 
Accordingly the Monkey bounded 
back to the Cave of Fiery Clouds, 
and presenting himself before the 
Flaming Child, held up before him 
the word ‘Enchantment.’ The effect 
was instantaneous. The Flaming 
Child, who, on seeing the Monkey 
return, was preparing to wreak his 
vengeance upon him, instantly be- 
came as meek as a lamb, and obse- 
quiously followed the Monkey out 
of the cave. 

The Monkey then sauntered back 
to the residence of the Goddess of 
Mercy, being careful at the same 
time to keep the word ‘ Enchant- 
ment’ immediately before the eyes 
of the Flaming Child. In this 
manner they entered into the pre- 
sence of the Goddess of Mercy. 
Just as they entered, the Monkey 
lowered the hand in which the word 
‘Enchantment’ was held, and in a 
moment the Flaming Child pre- 
pared to strike, but the Goddess of 
Mercy was too quick for him ; in an 
instant she thrust before his face 
the word ‘Clasp,’ and once more 
the Flaming Child became meek as 
a dove, and clasped his hands before 
him in supplicatory gesture. The 
Goddess of Mercy then repri- 
manded him for venturing to at- 
tack one of her protégés, and con- 
demned him to go backwards all the 
way home, at every other step sub- 
missively bending his head. To 
this he willingly agreed, and from 
this time forth the Flaming Child 
became an ardent disciple of the 
pity-loving goddess. 

The Monkey, thanking the god- 
dess for her assistance, then took 
his leave and returned to the Cave 
of Fiery Clouds; here he re- 
leased the priest and his two at- 
tendants, and the party once more 
proceeded on their way. 
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To relate in detail the eighty-one 
adventures through which the tra- 
vellers passed would be wearisome 
to the reader, for, striking and ima- 
ginative as all of them are, there 
18, nevertheless, so great a similarity 
in their general features, that we 
will pass over them unnoticed, 
merely premising that, difficult 
and dangerous as most of them 
were, they resulted fortunately to 
the pilgrims. 

And now, at length, they were 
in sight of the long sought for 
temple; as they neared it, they 
could descry four gigantic beings 
guarding the entrance, and ever 
and anon sounds of thunder ema- 
nated from its midst, which the pil- 
grims rightly interpreted to be the 
voice of Buddha. On approaching 
the gates, they were challenged by 
the four sentries, who desired to 
know the reason of their visit. 

‘We are pilgrims from the far 
East,’ replied the priest, ‘ and have 
come to supplicate Buddha for a 
copy of the True Classics.’ 

‘Enter,’ replied the sentries, and 
forthwith the huge portals were 
opened, and the priest and his party 
walked in. As they passed by the 
four sentries, each of whom was 
armed with weapons proportioned 
to his size, and whose faces wore an 
expression of awful sternness, a 
slight tremor agitated their frames, 
but no harm was offered them, and 
they were now within the walls of 
the temple from which Buddha 
issued his decrees. 

Seated on a throne of majestic 
height sat the reverend Deity, and 
on either side of him were his two 
confréres, the Buddhas of the Past 
and of the Future. Prostrating 
themselves before the throne, the 
suppliants remained motionless on 
their knees, with their heads bowed 
low to the ground. Thus they re- 
mained until the voice of Buddha 
said, ‘What is it you seek?’ The 
priest then with bended head ex- 
plained the object of his visit, and 
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request, 

‘Rise,’ said Buddha; ‘your request 
is granted.’ 

The priest and his followers then 
rose from the ground, but they 
dared not raise their eyes, and 
remained standing with heads reve- 
rently lowered. 

‘In handing a copy of the True 
Classics to you,’ said Buddha, at 
the same time placing the precious 
books in the hands of the priest, 
‘it is necessary for me to say a few 
words. Unknown to you I have 
watched all your movements during 
your long journey. No other than 
true disciples of mine would have 
come unstained through the danger- 
ous scenes through which you have 
passed, and it is now my pleasure 
to commend you highly for the 
perseverance you have shown, and 
for the spirit of piety and faith with 
which you have met your difficulties. 
In entrusting you with the True 
Classics, Iam only giving you what 
you have fairly earned, and rest 
assured that when you recite the 
sacred words you have a ready lis- 
tener in me. To Siin the All-knowing 
I must speak particularly. From 
the time of your release until now 
the eyes of Heaven have been upon 
you. You discovered by painful 
experience that there are higher 
powers in Heaven than you possess, 
and that though to a certain point 
energy and talents will carry you, 
yet that beyond them is excellence 
that is unapproachable, to attempt 
to reach which is destruction. As 
you have conducted yourself since 
your release, so prosper. Once you 
sought to gain a seat in heaven by 
your own prowess ; pow that seat is 
granted you by virtue of your hu- 
mility and zeal. It is the will of 
the Supreme Deity that from hence- 
forth you remain in heaven to assist 
us in ruling our subjects and to 
receive the prayers of the devout. 
This, too,’ he added, turning to the 
priest, ‘ will be your lot likewise, but 
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it is necessary for you first to re- 
turn whence you came in order to 
offer up incantations for the dead, 
and to restore to the Dragon his 
head. Your attendants, though not 
yet fit for the honourable post 
you have obtained, are likewise de- 
serving of approval; they will re- 
turn with you, and by their holy 
lives at home will endeavour to earn 
a high position in the Buddhistic 
hierarchy.’ 

At these words the priest and 
his attendants fell on their faces and 
thanked the Deity for his munifi- 
cence. They then, clasping the 
volumes in their hands, set out on 
their homeward journey. The road, 
which before had been so difficult, 
appeared now smooth and straight, 
no difficulties impeded them, and it 
was with hearts full of grateful de- 
votion to their patron Deity that 
they at length arrived at their 
native home. 

The Emperor, overwhelmed with 
pleasure at the success of the mis- 


sion, ordered high honours to be 
bestowed on the priest and his fol- 
lowers, and at once caused the True 
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Classics to be recited for the benefit 
of the Dragon and of the departed 
spirits. 

It only remains to add, that after 
their recitation for seven times seven 
days the Emperor was rewarded 
by the appearance of the Dragon in 
a dream, who gratefully told him 
that he was no longer a headless 
Dragon, and that the spirits of 
those who had been lying dead for 
so long had once more been restored 
to life. Immediately afterthis dream 
the Emperor sent for the priest and 
told him of its purport. 

‘Then is my task concluded,’ 
said the priest, and he muttered a 
fervent prayer to Buddha; as he 
prayed a mist seemed to shroud his 
eyes, and it appeared to him that 
he was being borne away ina cloud, 
until at length the dimness passed 
away, and he found himself a trans- 
formed being in the presence of 
Buddha, while there came out to 
welcome him and escort him to his 
heavenly seat the Spirit of the 
Golden Star, the Goddess of Mercy 
and Love, and Siin the All-know- 


ing. 
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' APULEIUS. 


ROSE fictions occupy but a very 
insignificant place in ancient 
literature as compared with modern. 
The Greeks and Romans, although 
they were great raconteurs, had no 
equivalent term for our word ‘novel.’ 
The Decameron, Don Quixote, Gil 
Blas, The Vicar of Walkefield, The 
Heart of Mid Lothian, and many 
more, will charm readers of all 
times and all nations, as long as the 
languages are known in which they 
were respectively written. There 
are no such books to take rank with 
the great remains of ancient song 
and thought. In fact the novel- 
reading lady does not appear to 
have been known to the households 
of the old world, or at all events we 
cannot trace her. We are afraid 
that these stately dames, when they 
did handle a parchment roll, en- 
countered worse ‘sensations’ than 
our modern novelists would have 
supplied to them; at least, if 
Martial’s boast be well founded, 
that there were ladies who read his 
works—in the absence of their 
husbands— 

Erubuit posuitque meum Lucretia librum 
Sed coram Bruto: Brute recede, leget. 
There were reading women of 

better mind who delighted in 

Virgil’s Aneid, and even bored 

their more ignorant husbands and 

friends (if Juvenal may be spokes- 
man for these) with the eager 
interest which they took in the fate 
of the deserted Dido. Whether at 
this time they had any prose fictions 
to read, either in Greek or Latin, 
we do not know. We may guess 
that there existed somewhere writ- 
ten copies of that wild tale of Abaris 
and his adventures which Herodotus 
seems to have heard, although we 
must ueeds admit the spuriousness 
of thattext of itwhich was attributed 
to Phalaris, and which brought 
down such a storm of Dr. Bentley’s 
scholastic wrath on the head of 


the unfortunate editor of the apo- 
cryphal work. However, it is only 
in later times that we can trace 
such romances to Greek and Roman 
homes, although they belong to a 
class of literature which was the 
first to attract the ‘reading public’ 
when such a community began to 
exist in medisval times: witness 
the Morte @’ Arthur, The History of 
Amadis of Gaul, and other books, 
which charmed the solitude of Don 
Quixote, or which might be supposed 
to have constituted the studies of 
Marmion’s Squire Eustace, who 
—much had pored 
Upon a huge romantic tome 
In the hall-window of his home. 

This lack of the Novel to the 
ancient book-world cannotassuredly 
be attributed to any depreciation of 
the place of such works in the scale 
of literary dignity. When the 
novelist began to write, he was well 
received, and his calling was looked 
upon as one befitting the best rank 
of authors. It does not appear to 
have been any bar to the acceptance 
of Heliodorus as a Bishop of the 
Church that he had written a love- 
romance. It is true that the eccle- 
siastical historian Nicephorus gives 
it as areport that certain persons 
in his diocese were scandalised 
at having a novelist for a bishop, 
and insisted that Heliodorus should 
either resign his see or consent to his 
ALthiopica being publicly burnt. It 
was further reported that the Bishop 
adopted the formeralternative rather 
than disown his nevel or condemn 
himself as a novelist. But the 
whole story is discreditable as 
resting on no trustworthy founda- 
tion; and it probably grew up in 
subsequent times, when more strict 
notions came to be entertained as 
to the outward surroundings of the 
chief pastors of the Church. . So in 
the case of Apuleius, who was a 
man of mark both as a philosopher 
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and a theologian, and who was not 
deemed to have compromised his 
character in either respect by writing 
the Metamorphoses. It seems strange 
that the author of a book revelling 
at times in descriptions compared 
with which the fleshliest pages of 
Mr. Swinburne smack but of lust- 
and-water, should still have pre- 
served his reputation as an earnest 
seeker after truth and a moral and 
religious teacher. Such, however, 
was the force with which the 
depraved tastes of the age pressed 
on the writers who strove to address 
it. The purifying influence of 
Christianity on human society is 
strikingly illustrated by a compari- 
son of the heathen philosopher’s 
romance with that of the Christian 
Bishop. If the loves of Theagenes 


and Chariclea have no great interest 
for us in these days, at least they 
are innocent enough in the narrative 
of the episcopal novelist. 

But although, as we have said, 
works of this class occupy such a 
subordinate place in our view of 


- classical literature, both Apuleius 
and Heliodorus have had many 
admiring readers not only in their 
own generation, but in the earlier 
centuries which witnessed the mo- 
dern revival of letters. Boccaccio, 
we may presume, borrowed one of 
his stories from Apuleius. The 
scene laid in the robbers’ cave in Gil 
Blas is generally supposed to have 
been derived from the same source ; 
although Le Sage may also have been 
indebted for this to Lucian, and 
he certainly seems to have taken 
the idea of Le Diable boiteux from 
Lucian’s tale about Micyllus and 
the cock. Possibly, too, Cervantes 
may have taken from a scene in the 
Metamorphoses the hint for Don 
Quixote’s adventure with the wine- 
skins. And the well-known episode 
of Cupid and Psyche has delighted 
readers and attracted imitators 
down to our own time. Mrs. Tighe’s 
graceful poem of Psyche was a great 
favourite in its day; and a ballad 
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version of the same story, attributed 

to Mr. Hudson Gurney, appears to 

have had a charm for Byron, and 

to have prompted him with that 

picture of Haidée in Don Juan: 
—rife 

With all we can imagine of the skies, 
And pure as Psyche ere she grew a wife— 

Too pure even for the purest human ties. 
Verses which may convince us that 
Byron, whether he had ever read 
Apuleius or not, thoroughly realised 
the more imaginative side of this 
beautiful mythus. 

It was not, however, merely by 
such influence on the fancy of his 
readers that Apuleius secured for 
himself the place which he holds 
in the history of Latin literature. 
True, the Emperor Severus, almost 
a contemporary of his, could see in 
him nothing but a babbler of old 
wives’ fables(nenias quasdam aniles), 
and lamented in a formal despatch 
to the Senate that his deceased 
colleague Clodius Albinus should 
have suffered himself to grow old 
in the study of such rubbish as the 
Milesian-Punic stories of his favou- 
rite author Apuleius. The Delphin 
editor of Apuleius, Julianus Floridus 
(Jules Fleury), was, perhaps, too 
good a courtier to question the 
accuracy of this imperial judgment 
under the rule of the Grand 
Monarque. He is therefore some- 
what apologetic in offering his work 
to the Most Serene Dauphin: 
* Among the chosen array of authors 
that will be set before you, both 
modern and ancient, with their 
works of wisdom and humane cul- 
ture, our Apuleius asks for some 
station ; not that be is presumptuous 


‘enough to desire that young princes 


should now incur the reproach 
which the Emperor Severus cast 
on Clodius Albinus; but because, 
knowing that, more especially for 
the boys of a royal house, it is 
well to blend the useful with the 
agreeable, he does not despair that 
the abounding nourishment of 
his learning, obsolete and rugged 
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though that learning be, conveyed 
in attractive fictions, may be neither 
unprofitable nor unpleasant to such 
august pupils.’ The obsolete and 
rugged diction which the Delphin 
editor here reprehends was perhaps 
one reason of the comparative ne- 
glect with which the writings of 
Apuleius have been treated in 
later times. He and Aulus Gellius 
laboured to introduce among the 
Romans a sort of Euphuism, 
abounding, like its Elizabethan 
antitype in English literature, 
with forced conceits and antiquated 
phraseology, but which they pro- 
fessed to draw from the older 
Roman authors, the men who wrote 
before Cicero, and whose works they 
lauded as the ‘well of Latin unde- 
filed’ by any admixture of Greek 
cultivation. About the close of 
the sixteenth century it became 
fashionable among scholars and 
critics (principally through the in- 
fluence of some of those learned 
societies which were constituted in 
Italy under the name of Academies) 
to insist strenuously on the merits 
of Ciceronian Latin as the neces- 
sary and especial model to be fol- 
lowed by all who would acquire a 
cultivated style. And in the same 
proportion these zealous partisans 
set themselves to decry all the 
writers who seemed to depart from 
the exemplar found in the great sage 
and statesman of Rome. Among 
such Apuleius, as expressly setting 
up for himself a different standard, 
came in for their severest reprehen- 
sion, which was soon extended from 
his style to the matter of his writ- 
ings. That great luminary among 
the scholars of the Low Countries, 
Justus Lipsius, took up the cudgels 
against these intolerant champions, 
and endeavoured to inculcate a 
more catholic spirit of criticism. 
He says in one of his letters, ‘I 
cannot join in denouncing the read- 
ing of Apuleius, whatever those 
ungoverned boys of the Arpinum 
school may say on the subject. 
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They set up Cicero for admiration. 
So far I praise them. I allow, too, 
that we have diverged from the 
exact model of Cicero’s language ; 
which indeed we could not now 
imitate even if it answered our pur- 
pose to do so. But this is not the 
question. Granting to them that 
Cicero stands alone as a model of 
eloquence, yet thought and en- 
lightenment are contributed from 
many different quarters. Even as 
respects the style of Apuleius, the 
contempt which they express might 
in a great measure be spared. Let 
us turn from these youngsters to 
qualified judges, who ought by the 
Pompeian law, you know, to be at 
least thirty years old. The author 
in question is perhaps turgid, pom- 
pous, given to refinements of affec- 
tation. But surely he is full of 
curious knowledge of literature and 
ancient manners; and his language 
is more particularly copied from 
that of Plautus. Some rhetorician 
or other, who says that he brays 
rather than speaks, had better make 
good his criticism against Plautus, 
and then I will accept it in the case 
of Apuleius. But the unfortunate 
man was an African, and the old 
hatred of the Carthaginians is even 
now unforgotten in Italy.’. Else- 
where, in his Hlecta, the same critic 
points to the African nationality of 
Apuleius as an excuse for his vicious 
style. ‘There is,’ he says, ‘in the 
nature of that race an engrained 
acuteness of thought and invention, 
but accompanied by an uncouth 
carelessness of expression.’ 

Perhaps the most interesting 
feature in the works of Apuleius 
is the illustration of that eager 
spirit of enquiry which was at work 
within the heathen mind in his age, 
seeking to settle in its own way 
those great problems of human life 
and theology of which Christianity 
was now offering its solution. Our 
ecclesiastical historians have too 
much neglected to study that cu- 
rious parallel which exists between 
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the development of dogmatic Chris- 
tianity in the earlier centuries, and 
the efforts which the heathen mind 
made during the same period to 
define corresponding difficulties in 
its theology, and to ascertain a 
verbal formula which should satisfy 
them. The doctrine of the unity 
and perfection of the Godhead, 
always present to Jewish theology 
(at least from the time when the 
worship of Jehovah succeeded that of 
Elohim), was no less instinctive to 
the devout minds of the heathen 
world in all ages, rising above their 
polytheism to the apprehension of 
a supreme Zeus, such as we may 
trace in the works of Pindar and 
Aischylus, combining in himself all 
the truer attributes of divinity. 
But as philosophy took up this 
conception from religion, a discre- 
pancy soon suggested itself between 
the incomprehensibility of the Deity 
as shown by the former, and the 
need of a personal God as present 
to the latter. This discrepancy 
was, evidently, never forgotten in 
the theosophical speculations of 
Plato, and was, perhaps, one reason 
for the tenacity with which he clung 
to the objective reality of his idéac. 
And when the philosophy of Plato 
had become widely spread among 
the educated classes throughout the 
world, more especially when it had 
begun to develop that influence on 
the Christian faith which we first 
trace in the Gospel of St. Jokn, 
then, as might be expected, the 
acute and subtle thinkers within 
the pale of Christianity set them- 
selves to formulate the relations be- 
tween the Father and Son in such 
a manner as should satisfy both the 
conclusions of philosophy and the 
requirements of religion. Hence we 
had Ebionites, Docetw, Patripas- 
sians, Sabellians, Arians, and the 
rest of them offering each their se- 
veral theories on the subject, till the 
Church adjudicated among them 
all by pronouncing the Symbolum 
of Nicea. But this same Platonic 
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philosophy suggested to thinkers in 
the heathen world the like difficulty 
and the search for a solution. They 
thought that the fading forms of 
pagan religion might receive new 
life, and might satisfy the needs of 
devout minds, through the deve- 
lopment, side by side with them, 
of those suggestions of absoluteness 
and infinity in the Deity which 
philosophy dictates. Julian, no 
doubt, had the Christian doctrine 
of the Trinity distinctly present to 
his mind when he dwelt on the 
absolute conception of God by the 
mind as compared with His mani- 
festation in material and personal 
forms, such as the sun and other 
objects of pagan worship. It was 
also, probably, in direct rivalry with 
the Gospel narrative of Christ’s 
life, that Philostratus undertook, 
at the request of Julia, the wife 
of the Emperor Severus, to write 
the life of Apollonius of Tyana, and 
attributed to that alleged sorcerer 
and his wonder-working powers a 
character closely approaching to an 
avatar of Deity. And it is likely 
enough that the same hope of en- 
countering the advancing creed of 
Christianity on ground resembling 
its own may have prompted this 
politic -princess and her sister, 
the grandmother of Elagabalus, to 
keep that wretched emperor in a 
mysterious state of seclusion, and 
to dignify him with the name of 
the Oriental god worshipped at 
Emesa. 

In connection with such endea- 
vours the religious ‘guesses at truth’ 
which we find in Apuleius acquire 
a considerable amount of interest 
and importance. He recollected the 
boast of the Socratic school that their 
founder had called Philosophy from 
the heavens and set her within every 
man’s home. He discerned, how- 
ever, the need of an authoritative 
guide which should place the glori- 
ous thoughts of Plato in a shape 
capable of being practically avail- 
able for the spiritual life of the way- 
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faring man. Hence he set himself, 
with other followers of Plato in his 
day, to place these truths before the 
world in a popular and dogmatic 
form—the same task which had 
been undertaken probably some- 
what earlier by Plutarch, whose 
fame as a philosopher has paled 
before that which he acquired 
through those biographies which 
Shakespeare lovedso well. Among 
the more immediate contemporaries 
of Apuleius, this same purpose ani- 
mated also Alcinous, whose treatise 
was selected by the Platonic Aca- 
demy, founded by Cosmo de’ Medici, 
as the best popular exposition of 
Plato’s principles; and Galen, who 
strove to draw from the same source 
authority for his propositions on 
life and psychology. These studies 
of Apuleius are found in his treatises 
De Mundo and De Deo Socratis. In 


the former of these, after describing 
the system of the Mundus or ordered 
universe, he goes on to speak of 
God as the Creator and Sustainer 
of all things much in the same 


terms as those in which St. Paul 
opened his declaration of Christianity 
to the Athenians. ‘ Our argument,’ 
he says, ‘would lack something, if 
when we are discoursing on the 
universe—in an unscientific fashion, 
but still the best in our power—we 
did not speak of its Ruler. For 
it is not better to be wholly silent, 
as has been asserted, on this subject, 
but rather to speak, though it be 
imperfectly. It is an old opinion, 
and has fixed itself deeply within 
the consciousness of all men, that 
God is and must be accounted the 
Author of all creation, and that He is 
the principle which preserves and 
sustains all those things which 
He has created. Nor is there any 
material object of such surpassing 
strength as to be sustained by its 
own nature without the help of 
God. This opinion the poets fol- 
lowed when they ventured to say of 
Jupiter, 
All things are filled with Him, 
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whose presence is apprehended not 
only by our mental consciousness, 
but by our eyes and ears and the 
system of our senses. This con- 
clusion bears merely on the question 
of the power, not of the nature of 
God. He is the preserver and pro- 
creator of all things which are born 
and made to occupy the universe: 
not that He has framed that vast 
sphere by the work of His hands in 
the manner of bodily labour ; but 
as one who by a certain unwearied 
providence has a hold on things 
however remote, and embraces 
things sundered by the widest in- 
terspace.’ The whole of this treatise 
De Mundo is merely a paraphrase of 
Aristotle’s work Ilepi Koopov, but it 
is easy to trace in the language of 
Apuleius his yearning towards the 
more spiritual tone of Plato’s specu- 
lations on the same subject. He 
was desirous, however, to present 
the apprehension of God resulting 
from the observation of physical 
laws—the ‘ comprehensive Cause of 
all things,’ as Aristotle says—the 
‘Great First Cause’ of later school- 
men and of Bolingbroke and Pope— 
and to make this apprehension the 
groundwork of his enquiries into 
the moral and spiritual relations 
between God and man. He is free 
to follow out this theme when he 
undertakes in his own person to in- 
terpret the thoughts of Plato. The 
conception of God according to the 
Aristotelian philosophy—that of a 
power dwelling in all things and 
operating on all things—was felt by 
Apuleius to be too pantheistic a 
doctrine to satisfy by itself the 
cravings of a devout mind, and it 
seemed to impugn the popular theo- 
logy which he wished to confirm 
and exalt. The first step towards 
realising the idea of a personal God 
—a God who should have rela- 
tions to man through a ‘ taking of 
the manhood into God ’—was in 
Apuleius’ view the form of thought 
and language by which the Deity 
should be especially associated with 
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some locality in the order of the 
universe. So much we gather from 
the somewhat abrupt exordium of 
his work De Deo Socratis, in which 
he labours to give a dogmatic cha- 
racter to speculations which Plato 
had merely thrown out in the play 
of his philosophical fancy. ‘ Plato,’ 
he says, ‘ has laid down three great 
divisions of universal nature so far 
as it relates to living beings; and 
has held that the gods occupy 
the highest rank in this order;! 
which you must understand to refer 
not only to the dissociation of loca- 
lity, but also to the difference in 
the dignity of their nature—a dif- 
ference which he traces not as rest- 
ing on one diversity only, but on 
many. However, the most obvious 
distinction to draw at first was that 
which depended on diversity of 
place. Accordingly, as was due to 
their majesty, he has assigned the 
heavens as the seat of the immortal 
gods. Which heavenly gods we ap- 
prehend, some by the aid of our 
eyes and some by the investigating 


powers of the understanding. Our 
eyesight testifies to us of 


_. Those glorious lights o’ the world 
Which lead along from heaven th’ gliding 


year— 


those greater luminaries in the first 
place, the artificer of day, and the 
moon his rival in adornment of the 
night—whether her radiance be her 
own, distributed, as the Chaldean 
astronomers hold, over half her 
sphere, which thus presents to us 
more or less of the luminous sur- 
face as she revolves, or whether, 
having no light of her own, she 
does but reflect the rays of the sun 
in their oblique or adverse inci- 
dence, in the words of Lucretius: 


wat canning from her frame a bastard 
ight. 
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And besides these the five stars 
to which the name of planets or 
wanderers has been ignorantly 
given, fulfilling as they do the 
course marked out for each respec- 
tively, with the most undeviating 
regularity. Thou, too, who wouldest 
hold with Plato, must place in the 
number of visible gods those heaven- 
ly forms : 


Arcturus, Hyads moist, and either Bear, 


and other shining gods, the choir of 
heaven adorned and crowned as for 
high solemnity, which stud the 
night with brilliant broidery, severe 
in their beauty, when the atmo- 
sphere is clear, and when we gaze 
on the inlaid designs (as Ennius 
says) of the wondrously wrought 
shield which spreads its broad disc 
above our heads. Others there be 
of the gods whom nature has with- 
held from our sight, but whom 
we can nevertheless contemplate 
through our mental vision. Such 
are those twelve whose names have 
been compressed by Ennius into two 
verses : 

Jove, Juno, Vesta, Mars, Minerva, Venus, 

Dian, 
Apollo, Ceres, Neptune, Vulean, Mercury 


and others too, whose names are 
well known to our ears, while their 
power is familiar to our minds, be- 
ing observed in the various benefits 
accruing to our actual life in those 
matters which they severally have 
in charge.’ 

After such a fashion Apuleius 
endeavours, by putting forward the 
authority of Plato (oma locuta est, 
from his point of view), to erect 
the popular mythology into some- 
thing like a dogmatic credo. He'is 
somewhat reticent here on the topic 
of the Divine unity—a difficult 
subject to present to the popu- 


‘This passage is given up as desperate by Hildebrand, the most recent editor of 
Apuleius, who says: ‘Ego quomodo locum restituam omnium impeditissimum, adhue 
nescio.’ Perhaps the words ‘ summum medium et infimum ’ have crept into the text from 
the gloss of some copyist who wished to explain ‘ summos’ in connection with the word 


‘ trifariam’ previously used, 
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lar mind in immediate combination 
with those multiplied forms of faith 
and fear in which old tradition had 
humanised the Divine attributes— 
those very names recorded in the 
rude couplet of Ennius, for which 
he has just above been claiming the 
force of a religious formula. Else- 
where, however, he is_ explicit 
enough on this point; as in his 
work De Dogmate Platonis, where 
he says: ‘ Plato holds that God is 
incorporeal. He is, as he affirms, 
one, uncircumscribed in space, the 
Father of the universe, the Creator 
of all things, blessed and blessing, 
supreme in goodness, needing no- 
thing, bestowing all things: whom, 
moreover, he declares tobe heavenly, 
ineffable, without name, and in his 
own words “unseen, undecaying, 
whose nature it is difficult to appre- 
hend, and of which it is impossible 
to convey your apprehension to the 
world at large.” He describes mat- 
ter as being uncreated and unfading, 
neither fire nor water, nor any other 
of the absolute elements and prin- 
ciples, and says that God was the 
artificer who fashioned from them 
all the primordial mass which was 
susceptible of creative power, and 
to which while yet rude and without 
form he gave diversity of shape.’ 
Again, in the De Deo Socratis he re- 
verts to the difficulty of enabling 
the popular mind to recognise in 
this infinite Being, dimly shadowed 
out by the help of physical science, 
a fitting object of religious worship 
and the Father of each individual 
human spirit as well as of universal 
nature. He dwells on the vast in- 
terval which separates the Divine 
nature from that of mankind, 
characterising the latter in terms 
that may in some sort remind us 
of those epigrammatic couplets of 
Pope—very gems of verse and word 
and thought—which begin : 


Know thou thyself, presume not God to 
scan. 


‘The earth,’ exclaims Apuleius, 
‘is occupied by men—creatures 
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proud of their reason, powerful by 
the gift of speech, with souls im- 
mortal, with frames that perish, 
mobile and eager in their minds, 
inert and liable to damage in their 
bodies, dissimilar in their habits, 
alive in their errors, undismayed in 
audacity, tenacious in hope, beguiled 
by vain toil and fleeting fortune, 
perishable in the individual, en- 
during in the race, changeable by 
the succession of generations, their 
time swift-passing, their wisdom 
slow-coming, death soon upon them, 
life a theme of querulous comment. 
Thus you have two orders of being, 
the gods differing widely from men 
in the sublimity of the region where 
they abide, in the eternity of their 
existence, and the perfection of their 
nature; and the one order evi- 
dently remote from communication 
with the other through the mighty 
abyss of space which parts those 
lofty habitations from the lower— 
there life eternal and undiminished, 
here all things frail and fragmentary 
—spirits there elevated to bliss, 
here sunk to miseries. What then ? 
Has universal Nature left herself 
without a bond of union, deficient 
in respect of the gap which breaks 
her continuity by sundering the 
Divine part from the human? For, 
as Plato further says, no god imin- 
gles among men; but this is the 
prime characteristic of their sub- 
limity, that they receive no conta- 
mination from proximity tous. .. . 
Will not some rhetorician meet me 
with an objection urged after this 
sort, “ What am I to do with this 
theory of yours, celestial as it may 
be, but wholly removed from the 
sphere of human feeling—that is to 
say, if you tell me that mankind are 
wholly removed from the presence 
of the immortal gods, and are 
banished into this Tartarus of the 
earth, under conditions which deny 
to them all communion with the 
heavenly beings, not one of whom 
visits them. No shepherd, no horse- 
keeper, no cowman to look after 
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his bleating, or neighing, or lowing 
charge, to control such as aresavage, 
to cure such as are sick, to succour 
such as are in need? No god, you 
say, concerns himself in human af- 
fairs? If that be so, whom shall I 
approach with prayers? to whom 
shall I bind myself by vows? to 
whom shall I offer sacrifice? upon 
whom shall I call in my daily life 
as a helper in misfortune, a supporter 
of the good, an avenger upon the 
evil? Last of all (and this is our 
most frequent need), to whom shall 
I appeal as witness of an oath ? Am 
I driven to that formula of Virgil’s 
Ascanius : 


I swear by this my head, my father’s oath ? 


Why, such an oath, good Iulus, 
might serve thee well among the 
Trojans thine own kindred, perhaps 
also among the Greeks, to whom 
thy race was well known in battle: 
but among the Rutulians, strangers 
wholly, if thy head was not taken as 
sufficient security, there would be 
need of some god to be invoked for 
the purpose. Or must I follow that 
grim Mezentius— 

My good right hand (a god for me) and the 

stout lance it wields— 

the only objects, forsooth, of his 
veneration P Out upon such bloody 
gods as the hand weary with 
slaughter and the spear rusty with 
gore! Such sanctions ill befit the 
solemnity of an oath, associated as it 
is with the honour due to the great- 
est of the gods—for jusjurandum is 
Jovisjurandum, as Ennius says.? 
Now, what do you recommend ? 
Am I to swear ‘ by Jove the Stone,’ 
according to that very ancient 


‘Roman form? Surely if Plato’s 


doctrine be right that there is no 
communication between God and 


man, the stone is as likely to hear 
me as Jupiter ?’”’ 
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A recent controversy about the 
‘efficacy of prayer’ is not, it will 
be seen, a novel difficulty in the 
history of the human mind. Apu- 
leius thought that the idea of God 
as the ordainer of a Divine law might 
be reconciled with the idea of God 
as exercising a Divine will by the 
hints given in Plato’s parables as to 
secondary divinities who should be 
mediators between the supreme God 
and his creatures. ‘I have not,’ he 
says, ‘removed the gods from the 
care of human affairs, but from con- 
tact with them. There are certain 
divine powers of an intermediate 
order, occupying the space of air 
between the highest heaven and 
the lowest earth, through whom our 
wishes and merits are communicated 
to the gods. These powers the 
Greeks call éaiuovec, messengers be- 
tween heaven and man, carrying 
prayers from the one, gifts from the 
other, as certain beneficial agents for 
both.’ In connection with these 
spiritual agencies he explains the 
law of auguries and divination, the 
predictions of soothsayers and the 
wonders wrought by magicians, 
thus at once justifying and sys- 
tematising the popular belief on 
these subjects. On this principle 
too, he argues, the philosopher con- 
scious of the unity of the Godhead 
can recognise the various names 
honoured in the ordinary religion, 
not only the Greek and Roman 
deities, but those of other races also. 
‘Credence,’ he says, ‘is on this 
ground to be given to diverse obser- 
vances of religion and diverse forms 
of worship. For in this number 
of intermediate gods there may 
be some that may be pleased with 
worship and ceremonies celebrated 
by night or by day, public or secret, 
of a gay or gloomy character re- 
spectively; as the Egyptian deities 


? The Romans were such bad etymologists that this play on the words may very 
possibly have passed for a legitimate derivation. We must remember, however, that, 
according to their notion of signs and omens, a mere accidental similarity of sound was 
held to be fraught with mysterious significance; and perhaps this was what Ennius 


meant. 
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rejoice in plaintive prayers, the 
Greek in dances, the barbarian in the 
clash of cymbals and tambours. So 
also there are various sorts of sacred 
rites differing widely, according to 
their several localities, in their pro- 
cessions, the silences of their mys- 
teries, the rites of their priests, the 
observances of their sacrificers ; as, 
likewise, in the images and orna- 
ments of their gods, the consecra- 
tions of their temples, the slaughter 
and colour-marks of their offerings.’ 
Manifestly the theological system 
which Apuleius wished to propound 
was one of a tolerant character 
enough—such as the Emperor 
Alexander Severus was willing to 
accept when he placed the image of 
Christ among his household gods. 
The older Romans, like the Athe- 
nians, were very jealous against ‘set- 
ters forth of new gods.’ But under 
the emperors the worship of Egypt- 
jan divinities and the observance of 
Jewishrites had made great progress, 
especially among Roman ladies of 
rank and wealth. Apuleius was 


familiar with Egypt and the East, 
and was willing enough to make 
his Symbolum sufficiently large to 
comprehend these various classes of 
devotees. 

We have presumed above that 
Apuleius had but very little acquaint- 


ance with Christianity. The dates 
of his birth and death are unknown, 
but from various circumstances of 
his life, as detailed by himself in the 
Apologia, we gather that he must 
have lived about the time of the 
Antonines, and the date a.p. 160 is 
generally adopted to denote the 
epoch at which he ‘ flourished.’ 
Bishop Warburton indeed maintains 
that Apuleius wrote as a contro- 
versialist against Christianity, and 
that his Golden 4ss more particu- 
larly was expressly composed with 
this purpose in view. That learned 
prelate, in the second book of his 
Divine Legation of Moses, after 
rightly reprehending those critics 
who have seen nothing in Apuleius’ 
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romance but a ‘ trivial fable,’ goes 
on to say that neither can he assent 
to those who regard it as mainly 
intended for a satire on the vices of 
the time. ‘This,’ he asserts, ‘is 
far short of the matter. The au- 
thor’s main purpose was not to 
satirise the specific vices of his age 
(though to enliven his fable, and 
for the better carrying on his story, 
he hath employed many circum- 
stances of this kind), but to recom- 
mend pagan religion as the only 
cure for all vice whatsoever. 

The true design of his work was to 
recommend initiation into the mys- 
teries in opposition to the new 
religion. We see the catastrophe 
of the piece, the whole eleventh 
book, entirely taken up with it, and 
composed with the greatest serious- 
ness and superstition.” Pope’s 
mitred friend was a little too apt to 
build up these theories trom the re- 
sources of his own fancy, and was 
never at a loss for ingenious argu- 
ments in their support. Having 
assumed that the Golden Ass was 
written in a bitterly polemical spirit, 
he finds in the circumstances of 
Apuleius’ life reason to suppose that 
this spirit was aggravated in him 
by personal animosities. ‘ Having 
seen,’ he says, ‘what there was in 
the common passion of his sect and 
in his own fond mode of supersti- 
tion to indispose Apuleius to Chris- 
tianity, let us enquire what private 
provocation he might have to pre- 
judice him against it ; for a private 
provocation, I am persuaded, he 
had, occasioned by a personal in- 
jury done him by one of this profes- 
sion, which, I suppose, did not a 
little contribute to exasperate his 
bigotry. He had married a rich 
widow against the good liking of 
her first husband’s relations, who 
endeavoured to set aside the mar- 
riage on pretence of his employing 
sorcery and enchantments to en- 
gage her affections. Of this he was 
judicially accused by his wife’s 
brother-in-law, Sicinius Amilianus, 
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before the Proconsul of Africa. 
Now his accuser, if I am not much 
mistaken, was a Christian, though 
this interesting circumstance hath 
escaped the notice of his commen- 
tators.’ He goes on to refer to the 
taunts which Apuleius levels at his 
adversary in the Apologia, and of 
which such a passage as the follow- 
ing may be taken as a specimen : ‘I 
am aware,’ says Apuleius, ‘that some 
persons—and among the foremost 
is this Aimilianus yonder—think 
it witty to jeer at holy things. For 
I learn from those who know him, 
that he has never, up to this period 
of his life, offered his prayers to any 
god—never frequented any temple. 
When he passes a sanctuary he holds 
it a crime to raise his hand to his 
lips by way of adoration. Not even 
to the rural divinities, who clothe 
and feed him, will he impart of the 
first-fruits from his corn-crop, or 
vine, or herd; there is no shrine 
on his farm, no grove or conse- 
crated spot, not even an anointed 
stone or a branch hung with 
garlands. In this way he acquired 
two nicknames—Charon, from the 
grisly aspect of his countenance, in 
full accordance with his inner tem- 
perament ; and Mezentius, an ap- 
pellation which he likes better, on 
account of his contempt of the 
gods.’ Bishop Warburton, com- 
menting on the irreligion thus 
charged against Amilianus, re- 
marks, ‘that it was no courtly or 
philosophic impiety, appears from 
his character and station. He was 
neither a fine gentleman nor a pro- 
found enquirer into nature ; charac- 
ters, indeed, which are sometimes 
found to be above religion; but a 
mere rustic in his life and manners. 
Now, plain unpolished men in such 
a condition of life are never without 
some religion or other ; when, there- 
fore, we find Aimilianus not of the 
established, we must needs conclude 
him to be a sectary and a Chris- 
tian.’ The Bishop arrives at this 
couclusion by a jump that is hardly 
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warrantable. It is possible, no 
doubt, taking into account the de- 
scription here given of Aimilianus, 
that he may have been, in fact, a 
Christian. The Christians were, as 
we know from the writings of 
Julian and others, frequently desig- 
nated as Atheists. But when we 
recollect the persecutions which 
the Christians had already under- 
gone, it would surely have been 
much more to the purpose of 
Apuleius if he had denounced his 
adversary as one of that proscribed 
and obnoxious community, instead 
of levelling against him these gene- 
ral charges of irreligion. More- 
over, if Warburton had lived to 
the days of Thomas Paine, he would 
hardly have stated his assumption 
so glibly, that the spirits which 
doubt and deny are necessarily 
those which animate fine gentlemen 
and deep thinkers. Indeed, he 
might have recollected that, long 
before his time, the people who 
mocked the old monkish hymn be- 
ginning Mihi beate Martini into ‘ My 
eye and Betty Martin,’ were not 
necessarily good Protestants simpl 

because they were bad Catholics. 
Whenever the old habits of reli- 
gious reverence in a community 
are suddenly disturbed by some 
innovating influence, a great amount 
of mere scoff and negation and irre- 
ligion is sure to develop itself; 
and this is no less true of the doc- 
trine of paganism than it is of our 
own Reformation, or of the tem- 
porary collapse of French Catho- 
licism at the end of last century. 
And we have now, ut least, ample 
experience to show that such a 
development works its way among 
those ‘ plain, unpolished men,’ whom 
Warburton imagined to be wholly 
removed from its operation, no less 
than among courtiers and philo- 
sophers. Rustic though he was, 
therefore, we may easily suppose 
that Aimilianus had a fancy to pro- 
fess that rude sceptivism, the phrases 
of which were current enough in 
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the mouths of British farmers some 
half century or more ago. At all 
events, it is not likely that Apuleius 
put any other construction on the 
tenour of his adversary’s life; so 
that his prejudice against Chris- 
tianity, if any such existed, could 
hardly have been caused or aggra- 
vated by this quarrel. 

In commenting on another pas- 
sage of the Golden Ass, the Bishop 
endeavours to strain his author’s 
meaning in the same direction. In 
the fourth book, Apuleius is de- 
scribing the preparations in pro- 
gress on the eve of certain shows 
which were to come off in the arena 
at Plateea, and he adds to the other 
circumstances of his story, ‘ Alibi 
noxii, perdité securitate, suis epulis 
bestiarum saginas instruentes.’ On 
which Bishop Warburton remarks : 
‘ Apuleius by nowii apparently meant 
the condemned Christians; and 


perditaé securitate censures either 
their reasonable hope of a happy 
immortality, or their false confi- 


dence that the beasts would not 
hurt them.’ We can see no ground 
whatever for supposing that this 
description implies any sneer at the 
Christians. Convicts of all classes 
were ‘condemned to the beasts ;’ 
and perdita secwritas merely denotes 
the ‘ carelessness of desperate men,’ 
which enabled them to enjoy the 
epule spoken of, the luxurious ban- 
quet placed before them by a liberal 
edile, in order that they might 
come to the arena in good condi- 
tion, so as to whet the appetite of 
the hungry lions, and thus make 
better sport for a Roman holiday! 
The Bishop makes a better point 
when he says of the baker’s wife 
whom Apuleius introduces into 
this story: ‘Having drawn her 
stained with all the vices that could 
deform a woman, to finish all he 
makes her a Christian;’ and he 
insists that the whole incident re- 
lating to her is brought in ‘ for no 
other reason than to outrage our 
holy faith.’ Apuleius describes 
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this bad woman as ‘scorning and 
spurning the divine powers, falsely 
setting up, in the place of an as- 
sured religion, her own sacrilegious 
theory respecting a God whom she 
maintained to be the only one, and 
engaged in the contrivance of vain 
observances.’ This language, no 
doubt, suggests the terms in which 
a heathen of that day would be 
likely to speak of professors of the 
Jewish or the Christian faith. But 
this solitary passage is hardly 
enough to serve as a foundation for 
Bishop Warburton’s theory as to 
Apuleius’ enmity against Christi- 
anity. It merely tends to show 
that he had met with, or at all 
events heard of, some professors of 
the new faith, whose conduct, per- 
haps, had not favourably im- 
pressed him. But there is no trace 
in his writings of anything like 
that hostility to Christians as a com- 
munity which Bishop Warburton 
assumes to have been the special 
influence prompting him in the 
composition of his romance. In- 
deed such an antipathy would have 
been hardly consistent with the 
general spirit of his theology and 
that of his school. They may be 
taken to have been in some sort 
the forerunners of the Alexandrian 
Neoplatonists of a later date, but 
they do not appear to have partici- 
pated in that antipathy to Christi- 
anity which is displayed by Plo- 
tinus and Proclus, and _ other 
luminaries of the last-mentioned 
school. The eclectic character of 
their philosophy would indispose 
them for this kind of intolerance ; 
and Christianity had not in the 
days of Apuleius assumed that ag- 
gressive attitude which afterwards 
alarmed the philosophers of Alex- 
andria. We have already referred 
to the large toleration of religious 
diversities which Apuleius explains 
and justifies in his De Dogmate Pla- 
tonis. He had devoted himself to 
the investigation of various religious 
observances in different parts of the 
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world ; actuated, as he says in the 
Apology, ‘by a desire to seek the 
truth, and by pious duty te the 
gods.’ And there are no ceremo- 
nies of which he speaks with more 
reverential interest than those con- 
nected with the worship of Osiris 
and Isis, which had only been ac- 
cepted at Rome in the face of 
strong opposition, and were even in 
the days of Juvenal regarded with 
no small dislike by old-fashioned 
Romans. We have no doubt that 
if Apuleius had been acquainted 
with his contemporaries Justin 
Martyr and Clement of Alexandria, 
he would have recognised a, large 
ground of sympathy between him- 
self and them. These two Fathers 
of the Church loved and honoured 
Plato no less than did Apuleius ; 
and they too, like Apuleius, craved 
for an authoritative declaration of 
the more abstruse points of theo- 
sophical doctrine in conformity with 
the principles affirmed or suggested 
by Plato. They thought and felt 
that such a system of belief was 
thoroughly consistent with a faith- 
ful acceptance of the traditions of 
the Christian Church, of which, as 
we have said, Apuleius was most 
likely very ignorant; and which, 
at all events, he seems to have over- 
looked in the course of what he calls 
his studiwm veri. 

We have already referred to the 
common chronology which assigns 
A.D. 160 as the date about which 
Apuleius became a man of note. 
At that time Christianity, without 
doubt, had made considerable pro- 
gress among the inhabitants of 
those wealthy and populous cities 
which then studded the north of 
Africa, and in the number of which 
his native city of Medaurus held no 
mean place. Not long after Apu- 
leius’ day, this progress had _be- 
come so remarkable as to develop 
for itself a special character of 
African Christianity which was 
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destined to impress its own fervid 
spirit in an enduring form on the 
early literature of the Church. The 
readers of Milman’s History of 
Christianity will recall to mind an 
eloquent passage in which he traces 
this character of African Christian- 
ity through ‘the dark splendour of 
Tertullian’s writings—the stern as- 
sertion of ecclesiastical order and 
sacerdotal domination in the earnest 
and zealous Cyprian; still manifestly 
working, though in a chastened 
and loftier form, in the deep and 
impassioned but comprehensive 
mind of Augustine.’ 

But, as Milman has elsewhere 
observed, in the time of the 
Antonines the old thinkers of pagan 
theology were not as yet alive to 
the fact that if Christianity was to 
increase they must decrease. It 
was still possible to take that view 
of the subject which had been fully 
recognised in the councils of Adrian. 
‘The more the Roman Empire was 
contemplated as a whole, the more 
the co-existence of multifarious 
religions might appear compatible 
with the general peace. Christianity 
might in the end be no more 
dangerous than the other foreign 
religions which had flowed and 
were still flowing in from the East. 
The temples of Isis had arisen 
throughout the Empire, but those 
of Jupiter or Apollo had not yet 
lost their votaries; the Eastern 
mysteries, the Phrygian, at a later 
period the Mithraic, had mingled, 
very little to their prejudice, with 
the general mass of the prevailing 
superstitions. The lastcharacteristic 
of Christianity which would be dis- 
tinctly understood, was its invasive 
and uncompromising spirit.’ It 
was the assertion of this same spirit 
which afterwards strongly impressed 
the mind of Julian, and made him, 
in spite of his philosophy and toler- 
ance, SO acrimonious an opponent 
of Christianity. But it was not till 
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the generation subsequent to that of 
Apuleius that this ‘invasive and 
uncompromising ’ aspect of the new 
faith was so vehemently expressed 
in the Apologia of Tertullian, which 
he might have rather described asa 
challenge. 

We think, therefore, that we are 
amply justified in rejecting the 
theory of Bishop Warburton which 
would assume Apuleius’ romance to 
lave been composed as a contro- 
versial work against Christianity. 
We have dwelt on the question at 
some length, not so much on ac- 
count of any interest that it may 
possess in connection with the 
personal history of our author, as 
for the purpose of noticing in his 
writings an illustration of that de- 
mand of the human mind in his day 
for a dogmatic statement of theo- 
logical truth—-a demand which, in 
the heathen world, grew up co- 
incidently with the like demand 
made by the Christian laity on the 
judgment of their Church. Taking, 
however, the character and habits 
of Apuleius into account—his zeal 
in the study of philosophy and his 
ardent spirit of enquiry into the 
various received forms of religious 
worship—we may well suppose that 
he would set before himself, in con- 
structing his romance, some more 
serious purpose than that of simply 
amusing his readers. The story 
recounting the adventures of a man 
transformed by magical spells into 
an ass, had already been created 
to his hand by one Lucius of Patra, 
whose work has long since dis- 
appeared. Lucian in his tale of 
Lucius, or The Ass, took up the same 
argument. It was one sure to suit 
that merry mocker, who would 
fully appreciate the force of Yorick’s 
reflection, ‘ What a beast man is!’ 
—all the moral, it would seem, 


‘ The story has always gone by this title, 
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which he wishes to enforce through 
the story. But the grave, earnest 
Apuleius would no doubt pursue 
the same theme with a deeper pur- 
pose, though for him too Laurence 
Sterne might perhaps have found 
a text, from the metaphors of 
‘ Hilarion the Hermit,’ or some such 
recondite source. 

In The Golden Ass* the hero, 
Lucius, is represented as a simple 
youth, full of book-learning (scholas- 
ticus he is laughingly called by Fotis 
in the beginning of their flirtation), 
who sets out on his travels to see the 
world. In Thessaly, the peculiar habi- 
tat of warlocks and witches, his mis- 
tress, Fotis, who is a dabbler in such 
questionable spells, proposes on one 
occasion to change him by enchant- 
ment for a time intoa bird. Un- 
luckily she makes some blunder in 
the process, and Lucius puts on the 
form of an ass, to the sad dismay of 
himself and his enchantress, who, 
however, consoles him with the 
information that he can be at once 
restored to his natural shape by eat- 
ing rose-leaves, which she will take 
care to bring him in the morning. 
During the night, however, a band 
of robbers invade the premises and 
drive off the supposed ass with 
other booty towards their retreat in 
the mountains. Lucius has a bad 
time of it with his captors, but lives 
in hope of coming across the re- 
medial roses. A charming oppor- 
tunity soon offers as he passes a 
pleasant little garden and finds 
within his reach virgin roses bathed 
in dew. Just, however, as he is 
about to crop them, he is checked 
by the prudent reflection that if he 
were to start up among the robbers 
in his proper shape he would: most 
likely be slain by them in fear 
lest he should reveal their secrets. So 
he continues to bearhis lot till amore 


though there is nothing in its incidents to 
explain the epithet ‘ golden,’ which was no doubt added by way of compliment, to denote 
the excellence of Apuleius’ narrative as compared with other versions of the same story, 
Warburton’s suggested explanation of the word aureus is founded on a misapprehension 
of the passage in Pliny to which he refers, 
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favourable time might come. The 
robbers at length reach their cave, 
and Lucius overhears them recount- 
ing their recent exploits. Soon 
after some of the band bring in a 
maiden, kidnapped from the neigh- 
bourhood with the view of extorting 
a ransom for her. An old woman, 
in whose charge the robbers leave 
the cave and their ass while they 
are gone forth on a marauding ex- 
cursion, tries to amuse the weeping 
damsel by telling her the story of 
Cupid and Psyche, of which more 
anon. Lucius is so ill-treated by 
the robbers that he resolves on a 
desperate effort to escape. Accord- 
ingly one day when his masters are 
out he knocks down the old woman, 
who still, however, retains her hold of 
the thong by which she was leading 
him. The maiden sees the oppor- 
tunity, snatches the thong from her 
hand, and jumps on Lucius’ back, 
urging him to a gallop. Unluckily, 
they meet the returning robbers, and 
are re-captured. But now appears 
in the cave a young man who pro- 
fesses himself a robber of some note, 
and offers to join their band. This 
is, in fact, the maiden’s betrothed 
lover, and in this disguise he makes 
the robbers drunk and succeeds in 
carrying away his destined bride on 
the back of Lucius. For a time the 
transformed is in good quarters; 
but things quickly change with him, 
and he goes through a variety of 
disagreeable experiences, the story 
of which seems to show that a so- 
ciety for the prevention of cruelty 
to animals was very much needed 
in Apuleius’ time. He feels his 
degradation most keenly when he 
is the property of some degraded 
fanatics who professed themselves 
votaries of the ‘Syrian goddess,’ 
whose image Lucius had now to 
carry about from place to place. 
These vagrant devotees belonged to 
one of the forms of Oriental wor- 
ship lately introduced among the 
Romans, but which Apuleius, with 
all his comprehensiveness, refused 
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to recognise as a legitimate expres- 
sion of religious feeling. Another 
owner of Lucius was the baker al- 
ready referred to, in whose service 
he became aware of the adulterous 
intrigues of his master’s wife; a tale 
which, in combination with others 
that we find in the book, would lead 
us to think that Apuleius had no 
very high opinion of the virtue of 
the married women of his day. 
That our author was acquainted and 
could sympathise with the priva- 
tions of the very poor, is shown in 
his description of the gardener’s 
cabin in which Lucius becomes an 
inmate, and of the diet of stale let- 
tuces which frequently formed the 
only food of himself and his owner. 
The best situation which he gets in 
the course of his asinine experience 
is when he becomes the property, at 
a price of eleven denarii, of two 
brothers, slaves, who carry on a 
joint business as cooks and confec- 
tioners. Lucius now gets an op- 
portunity of gratifying his human 
predilections in the way of food. 
The brothers notice with some cu- 
riosity that their ass continues in 
excellent condition, although he is 
a very poor feeder as far as his 
allowance of hay is concerned. They 
are more unpleasantly puzzled at 
finding that their stock-in-trade, 
whether of a sweet or a savoury 
description, decreases in an unac- 
countable manner. Each begins 
to suspect the other, and they 
are near coming to a rupture, 
when, wisely determining to sift 
the matter to the bottom, they 
discover the abnormal appetite of 
their ass for sausages and cheese- 
cakes. Tristram Shandy, as we 
know, thought it an excellent jest 
‘to see how an ass would eat a 
macaroon.’ These ancient Greeks 
were no less amused at the like 
propensity in their whimsical beast, 
although the joke was rather an 
expensive one to them. Moreover, 
they introduce him to the notice 
of their own master, Thiasus, who 
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adopts him as a pet, and makes fun 
for all his friends by showing them 
how well an ass appreciates artistic 
cookery and choice wines. In short, 
the ass becomes a lion at Corinth, 
to which luxurious city Thiasus 
conveys him. While there he wit- 
nesses a pantomimic representation 
of the Judgment of Paris, with 
which, assuredly, our present Lord 
Chamberlain would have interfered 
had he been in office at Corinth. 
But the winter is now over; the 
roses are beginning to appear again, 
and Lucius has renewed hopes of 
regaining his human mould. He 
contrives to escape to Cenchrea, 
where Isis appears to him in a 
dream, revealing herself as Parent 
Nature, the same which is visibly 
present in the moon, and is adored 
as Juno, Ceres, Cybele, Minerva, 
Venus, Diana—always one under a 
diversity of attributes and localities. 
Her mysteries will be celebrated on 
the morrow, and she forewarns him 
that her priest will carry in his 
hand a garland of roses, which 
Lucius is enjoined to crop, and thus 
free himself from his bestial form. 
So it comes to pass. The solemn 
procession, minutely and pictu- 
resquely described, sweeps along; 
the priest holds out his rosy coronal; 
the ass seizes it with eager trepi- 
dation, and starts up in human 
form. Lucius is himself again. 

As we have said, we may very 
well take for granted, from what we 
know of Apuleius, that he would 
look on this story with the eye of a 
moralist and a disciple of Plato. 
To him the transformation of Lucius 
would be an obvious allegory. He 
is transformed in consequence of his 
amour with the wicked coquette 
Fotis; and as he thus typifies the 
fall of a man sunk by the indulgence 
of his lower passions into the most 
brutish of all creatures, so, after 
penance duly done, he is redeemed 
to humanity by the exalting influ- 
ences of religious reverence, within 
which he is brought through the 
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mysteries of Isis. There is nothing 
of the controversial spirit in all this, 
and Tertullian himself might have 
written the Golden Ass, substituting, 
as he probably would have done, 
for the gorgeous procession in the 
eleventh beok, the simple mysterivm 
of the Christian Eucharist, which 
the Church offered in exchange for 
the pompous pageantries of Eleusis 
and Samothrace. Dismissing War- 
burton’s attempt to make out 
Apuleius an anti-Christian contro- 
versialist, we need not dwell on the 
Bishop’s ingenious efforts to trace 
this controversial purpose through 
the various incidents of the story. 
In the main features of his nar- 
rative, Apuleius would no doubt 
keep his moral in view; but in 
carrying out its details he was quite 
capable of giving himself up to the 
enjoyment which an imaginative 
writer feels in his own fancies, and 
which he is thus best enabled to 
convey to his readers. It is true 
that we have not in the tale ot 
Lucius the wondrous fancy with 
which Shakespeare conjured up the 
adventure of Bottom the weaver: 
that quaint humour, full of the gro- 
tesque faéry of the scene, revelling 
in that weird bewilderment, that 
dreaming half-consciousnessof some- 
thing absurd in the situation, which 
will make all generations delight in 
the ‘translated’ Bottom. Lucius is 
thoroughly and painfully alive to the 
transmutation which has passed 
upon him. He knews exactly how 
it happened, and is not there- 
fore dazed with Bottom’s bewilder- 
ment. Nor has he that practical 
sagacity which leads Bottom to 
make the best of his position. 
‘Good hay, sweet hay, hath no 
fellow,’ is the ready avowal of the 
cheery Athenian weaver ; unless, 
indeed, there is something in these 
words of a humorous sarcasm at his 
own expense. But Lucius avas too 
serious about the matter to take 
kindly to his hay. In the first place 
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horse and with an ass (he does not 
call it another ass), and adds plain- 
tively, ‘ Besides, under any circum- 
stances, I was not accustomed to 
dine upon hay.’ No wonder that 
he envied the dogs who enjoyed the 
remnants of the rich man’s feast, 
while he was fain to meditate bitter 
curses on Fotis, because she had 
not at least blundered him into a 
dog rather than an ass. Some- 
times, however, he is inclined to 
play a little with his own misfor- 
tune ; as when, listening to the 
wicked confidences which his mis- 
tress exchanges with her gossip in 
his presence, he derives some con- 
solation from the length of his ears 
which put such secrets in his power. 
There is an odd humour, too, in the 
view which he takes of the relations 
between his own personality and 
the shape which he is condemned 
to wear ; as when he speaks of him- 
self as asinus meus, looking forward 
to the time when he should resume 
his proper figure. And he is 
evidently half amused at his own 
abortive attempts at human vocalisa- 
tion; as when, passing through a 
populous village, he would fain in- 
voke assistance by the cry of O 
Quirites, the utterance of a Roman 
citizen under circumstances which 
would induce an Englishman to 
shout ‘ Police !’—the one call being 
probably as effectual in most cases 
as the other. He rounds the O to 
a most sonorous deliverance, but 
his Quirites is a failure, and, not- 
withstanding all his efforts, will not 
be brayed. 

While, however, we cannot believe 
that Apuleius himself wrote in a 
spirit hostile to Christianity, it is 
worth remarking that in subsequent 
times his name, in conjunction with 
that of Apollonius of Tyana and 
others, was put forward by pagan 
controversialistsamong those alleged 
workers of miracles whose perform- 
ances they affirmed to vie with those 
which the preachers of Christianity 
described to their hearers. It is 
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curious that the disputants on the 
other side were inclined to admit 
these claims to portentous power, 
perhaps from an unwillingness to 
circumscribe the province of the 
supernatural. ‘The working of 
signs and wonders,’ says St. Jerome, 
‘is no great thing of itself: such 
were wrought by the magicians of 
Egypt in opposition to Moses, by 
Apollonius, by Apuleius.’ St. Au- 
gustine even assumes (De Civitate 
Dei, xviii. 18) that Apuleius may 
possibly have been describing his 
own actual experience when he re- 
lates the transformation of Lucigs 
into anass. ‘For,’ he adds, ‘ when 
I was in Italy, I heard of several 
similar occurrences in a certain dis- 
trict of that country: where, as 
they assured me, women tending 
the herds were in the practice of 
giving to travellers cheese prepared 
with the evil arts in which they 
were skilled, and which at once 
transformed the recipients into 
beasts of burden; in which shape 
they were fain to carry all loads 
that were put upon them, returning 
to themselves after they had per- 
formed the required tasks. And 
all the time they retained their 
human reason in full, their mind 
never becoming bestial.’ It is the 
more curious that Apuleius should 
have acquired this reputation after 
his death, because he was at great 
pains to persuade his own contem- 
poraries (like Gray before the 
ghostly dames in the gallery at 
Stoke) that ‘he ne’er was for a 
conjurer taken.’ He has left us in 
his Apologia an amusing specimen 
of the litigation of his time. It 
contains the defence which he made 
in person before the Roman pro- 
consul at (Ha, an African city, where 
he had taken up his abode for a time, 
having married a wealthy widow 
considerably older than himself. 
The relations of the first husband 
took offence at the marriage, and 
one of them, the Aimilianus above 
mentioned, accused Apuleius in the 
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proconsul’s court as having beguiled 
the affections of the widow Puden- 
tilla by the use of ‘ undue influences’ 
in the shape of magical arts. Apu- 
leius, it must be owned, does not 
defend himself quite so gracefully 
as Othello does when assailed by a 
similar charge before the Council at 
Venice. He rather seems to suggest 
the inference that his matrimonial 
bargain was not so good a one as 
that he need have employed en- 
chantments to procure it. ‘It was 
by no means,’ he says, ‘ a prosperous 
match: nay, indeed, it was one to 
be avoided, but that the bride com- 
pensated by her own virtues for its 
many drawbacks.’ However, his ar- 
guments secured him a triumphant 
acquittal; and the lady is said to 
have made him a very good wife: 
at all events she is cited by Sidonius 
Apollinaris among the instances of 
women married to learned men who 
assisted their husbands in their 
literary labours. 

This abortiveaccusation, strength- 
ened, perhaps, by the incidents 
recorded in the Golden Ass, was 
probably the sole foundation of the 
character which Apuleius afterwards 
acquired of being a worker of signa. 
It may be worth while to note the 
different view which philosophers 
were now beginning to take of 
such pretensions as compared with 
that current in a former age. 
When Horace heard of a miracle 
he laughed it off with his Credat 
Judeus! But the champions of 
paganism with whose writings 
Augustine had to deal were quite 
ready to grant the authenticity of 
the Gospel miracles; they only 
contended that Apollonius and Apu- 
leius and others had done as much 
or more. And Augustine,as we have 
seen, was inclined to allow the 
reality of these pagan wonders ; 
insisting, however, that such works, 
when wrought by the aid of de- 
mons, instead of that of the holy 
angels, are wrought ‘not in verity, 
but in appearance; not by wisdom, 
but by mere glamour.’ 
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The pretty episode of Cupid and 
Psyche, to which Apuleius’ work 
chiefly owes its fame, appears also 
to have been more particularly his 
own share in the composition. There 
is nothing of the kind in Lucian, 
and we may suppose, therefore, that 
it formed no part of the original 
story which Lucian and Apuleius 
severally adapted fromthe works of 
Lucius of Patra. Most likely, how- 
ever, it was an old fable current in 
various forms. It seems to have 
charmed the fancy of Apuleius, who 
filled up with a variety of picturesque 
details the legend of which the fol- 
lowing is an outline. A certain king 
and queen had three daughters, all 
of them beautiful, but the youngest, 
Psyche, of such surpassing loveli- 
ness that the people paid her almost 
divine honours, and in their admi- 
ration of her neglected the shrines 
of Venus. The goddess was jealous 
of her earthly rival,and charged her 
son Cupid with the task of executing 
her vengeance by beguiling Psyche 
into the love of some unworthy 
object. Time goes on, and the two 
elder sisters make suitable matches ; 
but Psyche’s beauty is too divine a 
thing for the earthly lovers of her 
day, and no man asks her in mar- 
riage. Her parents are sorrowful 
at this result, and consult the oracle 
of Apollo. They derive little com- 
fort from the answer which they 
receive : 

Go and set the maiden down 

On a mountain’s rocky crown ; 
Graced with pomp of bier and pall 
Fit for princely funeral. 

Hope no human mate for her, 
Destined to a viperous fere— 
Wingéd he for airy course, 
Quelling all things with his force, 
Wasting all with steel and fire— 
Terror he to Jove our sire, 
Terror to the gods of light, 

And to streams of Stygian night. 


In deep grief they obey the mys- 
terious oracle, and Psyche is laid 
out with all funeral honours on 
the craggy top of a neighbouring 
mountain. There they leave her: 
the unhappy parents hiding them- 
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selves in their palace, and resolving 
never to see the sun again. But 
Psyche is borne away by the 
Zephyrs to a cool green valley, gay 
with flowers and shaded by noble 
trees, in the midst of which she 
finds a fair palace gorgeously decked 
with jewels and curious marbles, 
while mysterious voices invite her 
to enter and tell her that all is hers. 
Unseen attendants place an exqui- 
site banquet before her; unseen 
singers delight her with their melo- 
dies, unseen hands touch the harp 
and lute. She becomes the bride 
of an unseen lord, who visits her in 
the darkness of night and always 
leaves her before morning. But 
Psyche after a time, oppressed with 
the sense of loneliness, intreats her 
mysterious husband that she may 
see her sisters. He reluctantly con- 
sents, warning her at the same time 
of the danger which she incurs. 
He promises that when the sisters 
next come to the mountain height, 
as they were wont to do, to mourn 


for their lost Psyche, he will send 
the Zephyrs to transport them to 


the happy valley. It is done, and 
Psyche has the delight of entertain- 
ing her sisters, who gaze with won- 
dering admiration on the surround- 
ings of her lot. They ask, of course, 
many questions about her husband, 
which Psyche evades, having pro- 
mised secrecy on the subject. She 
accounts for his absence by saying 
that he is engaged in hunting. 
After this visit the sisters begin to 
be envious of poor Psyche, and per- 
suadeeach other that she has treated 
them with a haughty ostentation in 
the display of her. good fortune. 
Ultimately they entertain a bitter 
malice against her, of which she is 
warned by her husband, who cau- 
tions her to make no revelations 
concerning him, nor to be induced 
by them to wish to see his face. 
“If” he adds, ‘thou duly keepest 
my secret, then our unborn offspring 
shall be divine, but otherwise it 
will be mortal.’ At last, however, 
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unwary Psyche betrays to her sis- 
ters the fact that she has never 
seen her husband; and they im- 
mediately strive to convince her 
that he must be the winged serpent 
spoken of in the oracle, assuring 
her that such a monster has been 
actually observed in the neighbour- 
hood. Overcome by curiosity and 
alarm, Psyche conceals a lamp, and 
waiting her opportunity when her 
husband is asleep, starts at behold- 
ing the God of Love in his divine 
beauty. He wakes, and at once 
flies away, telling her that she has 
undone them both. Psyche sets out 
in search of him, but falls into the 
power of Venus, who treats her as 
a slave, setting her various heavy 
tasks, the last of which is to go down 
to the lower regions and bring back 
from Proserpine a portion of that 
goddess’s beauty as a present to 
Venus. She receives the gift in a 
box, but cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to lift the lid on her return. 
From the box issues a Lethean sleep 
which overwhelms her. Cupid finds 
her thus ‘sweet entranced,’ and soli- 
cits theaid of Jupiter, through whose 
intervention all ends well. Psyche 
receives the gift of immortality and 
remains the eternal bride of the 
Love-god. There is a good deal of 
quaint humour in the concluding 
speech of Jupiter, who begins by 
addressing the assembled Olympian 
Powers as Dii Conseripti—by ana- 
logy to the Patres Conscripti in the 
mouth of a Roman senator. So, if 
Apuleius had been familiar with 
our Parliamentary usages, he might 
have described the king of gods 
and men as referring, after the 
manner of Mr. Gladstone, to a right 
honourable deity on his left, and so 
forth. 

Such is the tale which Apuleius 
has told. Probably in its earliest 
form it suggested nothing more 
than the subsidence of love’s young 
dream iuto the realities of life, the 
sorrows which supervene on the 
passage from the romance of girl- 
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hood to the cares of woman, and 
the development of a sublimer hope 
in the end, gleaming more or less 
through the doubts and difficulties 
of heathenism. Whether Apuleius 
in his conception of the story, and 
in the ornaments which he has im- 
ported into it, meant anything more 
recondite than this, his readers 
must judge for themselves. Of 
course, Bishop Warburton has his 
theory in deference to the pagan 
championship which he would attri- 
bute to Apuleius. The story, he 
says, ‘is a philosophic allegory of 
the progress of the soul to perfec- 
tion, in the possession of Divine love 
and the reward of immortality. 
The various labours and traverses 
of the soul in this progress are all 
represented as the effects of her in- 
discreet passion for that species of 
magic called theurgy. Through 
this she is undone; Divine love for- 
sakes her; the happy scenes of her 
abode vanish; and she finds herself 
forlorn and abandoned, surround- 


ed with miseries, and pursued with 
the vengeance of Heaven, by its in- 


strumentthecelestial Venus.’ That 
strange fanciful heathen, Thomas 
Taylor, who formulated Neoplaton- 
ism into a sectarian system, and 
was as earnest in its behalf as ever 
was David Deans for a proposition 
of Calvin’s—had his own explana- 
tion of the apologue. It denotes, 
he thinks, ‘the lapse of the soul 
from the intelligible world to the 
earth.’ Such an interpretation, it 
must be owned, needs an interpre- 
ter. We understand Mr. Taylor to 
have in view Plato’s parables in the 
Pheedrus and elsewhere, and in con- 
formity with these parables (which 
he was ready to accept as articles of 
faith) the idea of man as discerned 
from Plato’s realistic point of view, 
which receives form and animal life 
by its ‘lapse’ into matter. Cupid 
is ‘ intellectual love,’ and the state 
of the soul in her union with him 
is one of paradisaical perfection 
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until it is debased by the interfer. 
ence of her two sisters, Anger and 
Desire, at whose instigation she 
must needs become acquainted with 
the corporeal form of Love.: These 
two sisters are explained by War- 
burton, much in the same way, as 
‘Sense and Appetite ;’ and by Ful- 
gentius (a grammarian of the sixth 
century, who set about allegorising 
the whole remains of ancient mytho- 
logy) as Animal Life and the Will. 
A Copenhagen professor, Thor- 
lacius, who did good service in 
tracing the illustrations of this 
story afforded by gems and other 
works of ancient art, insists that 
Apuleius’ special object in writing 
it was to dignify and recommend 
conjugal love in opposition to the 
lawless indulgence which was de- 
moralising the Roman world in his 
times. Certainly, if our author in- 
tended to inculcate such a moral, 
he has not made it very patent on 
the face of his narrative. 

We cannot believe, however, that 
he designed any very elaborate alle- 
gory. If, as we have conjectured, 
the tale was simply suggested by 
the contemplation of woman’s life 
as developed from her girlish inno- 
cence, it may readily be conceived, 
further, that Apuleius, having in 
hand the adventures of ‘ Psyche,’ or 
the human soul, would dwell on the 
thought so dear to his master, Plato, 
of the immortality of man, and 
would give such a turn to his story 
as might serve to suggest this pro- 
spect ; more especially as the sub- 
ject before him so nearly resembled 
one of those mythi under the guise 
of which Plato loved to propound 
his speculations. 

Probably, however, those who 
read the tale of Cupid and Psyche 
will in general be attracted by the 
incidents and the manner in which 
they are related ; and will bestow 
(as do most readers of the Pilgrim’s 
Progress) but a very cursory thought 
on the ‘ interpretation.’ 

C. G. Prowert. 
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THE NAVAL WAR GAME! 


By Commanper WittaM Dawson, R.N. 


HE assistance afforded by the 
T German Krizcspizt to stu- 
dents of military tactics has at- 
tracted the attention of naval tac- 
ticians. If the commanders of 
regiments, divisions, and armies, 
can exercise warlike skill in intel- 
lectual encounters upon a map, in 
accordance with the rules of a mili- 
tary war game, why may not the 
commanders of ships, squadrons, 
and fleets, derive similar aid in the 
scientific study of naval battles 
from a nautical war game? This 
question suggested itself to several 
seamen when the German Krirc- 
SPIEL was first introduced into this 
country. The problems involved 
in naval battles seem much more 
simple than those pertaining to land 
warfare. At sea, the commander 
has all his forces arrayed within 
sight, whilst no hills, or woods, or 


villages, cover the hostile positions, 
or hide the enemy’s strength, so 
that surprise cannot occur after the 


battle has begun. No swamps, or 
rivers, or broken ground, impede 
direct approaches. In general, no 
communications, except for retreat, 
need be preserved. Even the wind, 
once a ruling element of naval 
battle, no longer dominates the pro- 
ceedings. A plain surface, bounded 
by the far horizon, with unlimited 
power to move in any direction, 
represents at once the simplicity 
and the embarrassment of the situa- 
tion. It is, indeed, this power to 
move in any direction, irrespective 
of the wind, which has overthrown 
all the old traditions and rules of 


1 La Marine daujourd hui. 
Naval Autumn Maneuwvres. 
The Attack and Defence of Fleets. 


maritime war, and turned us adrift 
on an, as yet, illimitable ocean of 
speculation. The sailor’s profes- 
sion was formerly an instinct—it is 
now a science. Any suggestion 
tending to methodise vague concep- 
tions, and to give precision of ideas, 
and form a limit to tactical science, 
is worthy of careful, not to say 
favourable, consideration. 

Of this character is the ‘ Naval 
War Game,’ devised by Lieutenant 
W. M. F. Castle, R.N., the expe- 
rienced gunnery officer of H.M. 
ship Hercules, who has devoted the 
few leisure moments of the most 
arduous office in a most hard-worked 
profession to working out the de- 
tails of his scheme. The Hercules 
is anironclad attached to the Chan- 
nel squadron, in the proceedings of 
which evolutionary exercises hold 
&@ prominent place, so that Lieu- 
tenant Castle had the movements 
of an actual squadron before him 
daily while devising his ‘War 
Game’ to suit the recognised 
manceuvres of the British fleet. 
The official General Signal Book, 
which is at once the manual of 
naval tactics and the authorised 
medium of communication between 
the commander-in-chief and the 
several ships, is the dictionary em- 
ployed for conveying the wishes of 
the students as to the movements 
of the game. But beyond its pre- 
sent purpose of interpreting the 
general signals, the ‘War Game’ 
is susceptible of affording instru- 
mental aid in the study of any other 
manoeuvres. 


By Admiral Jurien de la Graviére. 
Naval Science, January 1873. 
By Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N. 


Tactical Formations and Maneuvres for General Actions at Sea; and Fleet Evolutions 


and Naval Tactics. 
The Game of Naval Tactics. 


By Commander Cyprian A. G. Bridge, R.N. 
By Lieutenant W. M. F. Castle, R.N. 


Ramming as a Mode of Naval Warfare. By Staff-Commander P. Going, R.N. 
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The playing-board consists of 
sixteen drawing-blocks, each six- 
teen inches square, and carrying 
twelve sheets of thick paper, thus 
giving, when placed together, a 
square surface sixty-four inches each 
way. Two sets of parallel lines at 
right angles, and four inches apart, 
divide the board into four-inch 
squares. According as the four- 
inch intervals between the parallels 
are taken to represent one, two, or 
four nautical miles, the whole 
board may be supposed to enclose 
a space of sixteen, eight, or four 
miles each way. Whilst the battle 
is yet distant, the smaller scale and 
larger space is for adoption; but 
when the crucial struggle of closer 
action is reached, these would be 
exchanged for the larger scale and 
smaller space. Suitable scales for 


measuring distances in yards are 
provided for use, according as the 
board is taken to enclose a square 
of sixteen, eight, or four miles. The 
opposing fleets are ranged on this 
board, being distinguished by the 


colour, red or blue, of their markers. 
Markers of thin flat lead, carrying 
the fleet-numbers of the several 
vessels, represent the individual 
ships. A tiny flag, red or blue, 
supported on a pin, distinguishes 
the leaders of squadrons. Should 
these markers be made to scale, so 
as to show. the corresponding di- 
mensions of the ships, they would 
be only ‘19, *38, or °76 of an inch 
in length, according as the sixteen, 
eight, or four mile scale of board 
is employed. Therefore, the mark- 
ers recommended by Lieutenant 
Castle are not made to scale, but 
are of a convenient size for 
handling. 

A student directs the movements 
of each fleet, whilst a second stu- 
dent acis as his assistant, carrying 
out his directions by laying off on 
the board with pencil, mathematical 
and special instruments, the courses 
and distances corresponding to the 
tactical formations. A fifth per- 
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son acts as umpire, receiving in 
writing from the commander of 
each fleet a description of the evo- 
lution desired, expressed in the 
terminology of the official General 
Signal Book, together with a state- 
ment of the speed at which it is to 
be performed, and the number of 
moves demanded. When the um- 
pire has noted the time necessary 
for this movement, he passes the 
writing on to the proper assistant 
to be laid off on the board. He 
controls the movements on either 
side, preventing undue haste, or 
too many consecutive moves on the 
part of the commanders, or obser- 
vations aloud likely to convey in- 
formation, whilst he may interrupt 
the game when the assistants re- 
quire more time to mark up the 
relative positions of the fleets. 
When the opposing ships are in 
close proximity, the largest scale of 
the board should be employed, and 
the umpire should limit the number 
of consecutive moves claimed by 
each commander. 

The ‘Naval War Game’ turns 
on the nicest relations between time 
and space. This has necessitated the 
elaboration of some very valuable 
tables, some of which may be found 
most useful, not only to the theo- 
retic tactician, but also, in some 
degree, to the practical seaman, 
serving as a rough guide to assist 
the judgment. The nice calcula- 
tions necessary in estimating the 
time and space occupied by ships 
of different lengths manceuvring in 
close proximity at high speeds, 
may be understood when it is con- 
sidered that if two ships, each 
going nine knots, be proceeding 
on courses at right angles to one 
another, all the difference between 
ramming and being rammed amid- 
ships, i.e. between destroying and 
being destroyed, is fifty yards, or 
ten seconds; in other words, a 
misjudgment of less than fifty yards 
of space, or ten seconds in time, on 
the part of a captain trying to ram 
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an adversary amidships at right 
angles, may result in his own ship 
being sent to the bottom instead. 
A like, though lesser, danger ob- 
tains from friendly vessels, where 
a large number of them are cur- 
vetting about at high speed in close 
proximity, in all the excitement of 
a general engagement. Every aid, 
therefore, which science can give 
to the seaman in estimating the 
times and spaces occupied by his 
ship in performing the several 
manceuvres must be useful; and 
all the more so that hardly three 
of our sea-going ironclads turn in 
the same time and space, and their 
several captains may have been too 
recently appointed to have had the 
opportunity of experimentally deter- 
mining for themselves the turning 
powers of their temporary com- 
mands. 

A consummate writer on naval 
affairs, the late distinguished French 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, has 
well said that ‘the fleet which has 
the greatest acquaintance with tac- 
tical manceuvres will possess a great 
element of success in the day of 
battle. When two fleets meet at 
sea, when the two lines, after hurl- 
ing one against the other, have been 
mutually penetrated, the action can 
only be continued by immediately 
reversing the course previously 
taken. This manceuvre, which will 
be almost inevitable, is of such a na- 
ture as to cause more than one invo- 
luntary collision between ships of the 
same fleet. The homogeneous com- 
position of the fleet and similarity in 
their circles of turning will diminish 
these risks ; skill in combined move- 
ments will make them disappear al- 
together. An officer must learn how 
to handle in a very small space 
masses of 6,000 to 7,000 tons, which 
cannot come into collision without 
mutual destruction. He must nerve 
himself to behold unmoved the im- 
minency of the most terrible cata- 
strophes. He must be accustomed 
to preserve a close order both day 
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and night; to know how to group, 
how to spread out ; sometimes pre- 
senting a compact mass, at others 
successive échelons. He must pos- 
sess, above all things, the indispens- 
able art of divining the intentions 
of his commander-in-chief, and by 
watching intently his slightest 
change of course, at once to com- 
prehend and conform to his move- 
ments, so as to be independent of 
his signals. This is the whole se- 
cret of naval tactics.’ 

Of course, the practice which can 
alone develop the nerve required for 
manceuvring gigantic ships at high 
speed and in close proximity, ana- 
logous to actual combat, must be 
acquired on the ‘ bridge,’ and not 
over a map. But, as a matter of 
fact, very few naval officers have 
opportunities of controlling the 
movements of ships under such 
conditions. And of those few, many 
of the most skilful, on whose train- 
ing the country has incurred large 
expenditure, are, immediately on 
their acquisition of this skill, forci- 
bly placed on the retired list, a 
position in which the Government 
relinquishes its claim to all further 
service, paying the officer an extra 
annual sum for its own resignation of 
this claim. Hence, whenever a war- 
fleet may be suddenly commissioned, 
the ships must be commanded by 
officers who, whatever ‘their sea- 
manlike skill, have had no expe- 
rience in handling those particular 
classes of vessels in tactical evolu- 
tions of this warlike character. The 
officers thus newly appointed to 
commands in fleets may have spent 
their lives in isolated cruises for the 
protection of commerce in distant 
seas, or on diplomatic service, where 
the chief difficulty lay with the mar- 
riageable daughters of the consul- 
ate; or in that most depressing idle 
existence, listening to the melan- 
choly moan of the surf beating on 
some inhospitable shore, which is 
well included in ‘sea-time.’ Any 
assistance that can be given in the 
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study of naval tactics to these gen- 
tlemen, as well as to those partak- 
ing unwillingly of the learned lei- 
sure of temporary half-pay, would 
be most valuable. These latter 
officers especially need such aid, for 
the official Manual of Naval Tactics, 
being a ‘ confidential’ book, is with- 
held from all professional libraries 
and private studies. 

The great revolution in the fleet 
actions of last century sprang from 
the study of maps not dissimilar to 
that proposed by Lieutenant Castle. 
Clerk of Eldin was a landsman whom 
Nature intended for a sailor. He 
loved ships and nautical affairs, and 
he believed that Britannia ought to 
‘rule the waves.’ From the pier at 
Leith he watched the zig-zag pro- 

ess of coasting vessels beating to 
windward tili he caught the general 
principles which govern the rela- 
tions between the sails and the 
wind. The fruitless character of the 
numerous general actions of the last 
century exercised his patriotism, 
Large fleets met in hostile en- 
counter, with the almost uniform 
result that the leading ships ex- 
changed shot with more or less 
damage, the remaining vessels being 
unharmed, and then the foes sepa- 
rated without making a capture, 
both sides claiming a victory. The 
naval history of France thus records 
numerous triumphs which we also 
claim as victories. The better to 
understand the records of these 
battles, Clerk of Eldin plotted on 
maps, drawn to scale, the positions 
of the several ships at the various 
periods of the actions, as described 
in the official despatches. General 
engagements at sea were plentiful 
in those days. For twenty years 
this landsman continued to plot on 
maps the tactical movements of each 

meral engagement as it was re- 
ported. A general law was found 
to run through the majority of 
these hostile saluting encounters. 
One Admiral Matthews had indeed 
broken the traditionary rule, but was 
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himself broken by court-martial for 
his heroic courage in doing so; and 
nobody again risked the conse- 
quences of breaking the traditionary 
rule. Our seamen were no less 
brave, no less skilful, than in sub- 
sequent times. But the French 
always were intelligent students 
of scientific tactics; the British 
ever worshippers of traditionary 
rule. Paul Hoste, the French priest, 
had long before taught his country- 
men ‘that the art of naval evolu- 
tions is absolutely necessary to a 
navy, since that art is nothing else 
than the manner of regulating all 
movements of a fleet. Without it 
a fleet resembles a force of savages, 
who do, without order, all that 
caprice inspires or chance suggests. 
Without it an admiral can make 
only very imperfect use of his fleet, 
whether it be to oppose the enemy 
in the proper way, or to cut his line, 
double on him, avoid him, bring 
him to action, or chase him. For 
all these things require that the 
admiral should be the moving spirit 
of his fleet, as the mind is of the 
various members of the body.’ The 
scientific study of the art of war 
was followed up by the French with 
practical experience, as they knew 
well that the art of naval tactics 
requires continual evolutionary ex- 
ercise ; and that merely knowing its 
rules would not suffice without 
actual practice in handling ships. 
Clerk of Eldin ascertained by his 
‘mappery, closet war,’ that the 
English ever strove to approach 
from to windward, and to bring 
their whole fleet opposite the cor- 
responding ships of the foe before 
commeneing the action; whilst 
the French as constantly crippled 
our leading ships as they approach- 
ed, and then bore up to await a 
second onset in a fresh position to 
leeward. As a landsman he could 
hardly expect to be listened to by 
ever-conservative seamen, especially 
by seamen of that unintelligent 
type whose claim to command men 
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lies rather in their fingers than in 

their minds, in their instincts rather 

than in their intellectual culture— 

sea-dogs with plenty of ‘sea-time’— 

Who 

Count wisdom as no member of the war; 

Forestall pre-science, and esteem no act 

But that of hand : the still and mental parts 

That do contrive how many hands shall 
strike 

When fitness calls them on; and know by 
measure 

Of their observant toil, the enemy’s weight. 

Why, this hath not a finger’s dignity ; 

They call this bed-work, mappery, closet 
war. 


Nevertheless, he succeeded in con- 
vincing Sir George Brydges Rod- 
ney of the truth of the maxim, well 
expressed by an accomplished mo- 
dern writer on tactics, Commander 
Cyprian Bridge, to ‘always endea- 
vour to maintain a local superiority 
to yourenemy.’ From thence Clerk 
deduced his famous manceuvre of" 
breaking the enemy’s line, and doub- 
ling upon a portion of it the whole 
force of the attacking fleet. By a 
strange coincidence, on the self- 
same day, in April 1782, whilst 
Rodney was triumphantly inaugu- 
rating an era of British victories by 
doubling his force upon a division 
of the French fleet in the West 
Indies, on the other. side of the 
globe, that distinguished French- 
man, De Suffren, was pounding a 
British squadron in the East Indies, 
by doubling his force upon a por- 
tion of it. De Suffren, however, 
accomplished his purpose without 
breaking the British line, by doub- 
ling his ships on the leading vessels ; 
and his victory lacked the complete- 
ness of Rodney’s. 

From thence sprang a new era of 
tactics at sea, and with them a 
series of general actions, as a rule 
decisive and glorious to the British 
arms, in proportion as the principles 
of Clerk were combined with pre- 
vious training in kindred evolution- 
ary exercises. ‘Even our great Nel- 
son,’ we are told by Commander 
Bridge, ‘ spent many an hour in pon- 
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dering over all the possible circum- 
stances of battle, and it was his 
favourite occupation to listen while 
the chaplain read to him from 
Clerk of Eldin’s Essay.... It 
was by the aid of such “ closet war”’ 
that Rodney restored the prestige 
of the British Navy ; and in our day 
we have seen how the “ observant 
toil” of Von Moltke and his assist- 
ants has ended in shaping the des- 
tinies of Europe for many years to 
come.’ 

The universal adoption of steamas 
the motive power has revolutionised 
the tactics of battle; and so little has 
been done towards the establishment 
of new principles, that we are much 
in the same position as before Clerk 
of Eldin’s twenty years of ‘mappery, 
closet war.’ So long as the wind 
was the governing element, man- 
ceuvring generally ended when the 
battle began. The fight was waged 
with the ships in a quiescent state. 
But now, according to one of Com- 
mander Cyprian Bridge’s excellent 
maxims, whilst within fighting dis- 
tance the ships must ‘not remain 
still.” So that we have not only to 
determine what is the best tactical 
formation in which to approach the 
foe, but what are the tactical man- 
ceuvres which might naturally be 
expected to grow out of an onset 
made in a given initial formation. 
Even as to the smaller question of 
the preliminary formation, much 
divergence of opinion and no ex- 
perience whatever exists in the 
British service. 

The very terminology of naval 
tactics is unsettled. No fixed mean- 
ing attaches to the commonest 
terms. Seamen cannot define what 
is ‘a fleet,’ ‘a squadron,’ ‘a divi- 
sion,’ &c.; what is the meaning 
of ‘strategy,’ ‘tactics,’ ‘manceuvres,’ 
‘evolutions,’ &c.; whilst two or 
three terms are sometimes employed 
to express the same ‘ formation,’ 
and nobody knows whether a ‘ for- 
mation ’ is or is not the same as an 
‘order.’ Our latest system of group- 
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ing ships in ‘threes’ or ‘fours’ re- 
ceives a French name which betrays 
alike its origin and the continued 
forwardness of France in this sub- 
ject. There are at least forty-three 
distinct fleet evolutions, differing 
in character, and which require 
diagrams in the General Signal Book 
for their explanation, besides col- 
lateral movements. Yet no means 
are adopted to familiarise young 
officers with all this nomenclature 
and warlike training. A Naval 
College has been opened at Green- 
wich with much éclat, in which no 
place is found for the art of Naval 
War. A professorship of Field 
Fortification has indeed been pro- 
vided at that institution, but naval 
tactics, naval history, naval artil- 
lery, and other branches of the 
science of naval war, find no place 
in our so-called Naval College. No 
wonder that when the Committee 
on Designs of Ships of War ques- 
tioned twenty-five distinguished 
officers as to the manner in which 


they would take a fleet into action, 
ten of the most experienced had no 
decided opinion, and five different 
plans were suggested by the re- 


maining fifteen officers. Nine of 
these officers adopted, as their in- 
tended mode of attack, a formation 
which had no existence in the offi- 
cial evolutions of 1866, and which 
is even now tabulated only as a 
simple formation, unaccompanied 
by any directions for the alterations 
of course, conversion to other for- 
mations, &c. &c., which are essen- 
tial to its development and practice. 
The unformed character of naval 
opinion on these questions is point- 
edly evidenced by the reticence 
shown at the professional discus- 
sions held from time to time at the 
Royal United Service Institution. 
On a recent occasion, when an 
officer of the sister service of the 
corresponding rank te Lieutenant 
Castle, R.N., read a paper on the 
tactics of the three (military) arms, 
generals and colonels, no less known 
to fame than esteemed by their pro- 
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fessional brethren, vied with one 
another in discussing, before a 
crowded audience, though from very 
opposite points, the subject pro- 
posed ; but when, a week or two 
later, the ‘Naval War Game’ was 
brought forward in the same the- 
atre, it was to well-nigh empty 
benches, admirals and captains (on 
the active list) being as conspicuous 
for their absence as on previous 
similar occasions they have ever 
been for their reticence. A dense 
fog obscures the subject, and admi- 
rals and senior captains are un- 
willing to acknowledge, in profes- 
sional debate, that they have no 
knowledge to impart, no data on 
which to found reliable opinions. If 
too closely questioned, an unlimit- 
ed confidence in headlong bravery 
is courageously avowed to be their 
sole hope in battle. But suppose 
the foe to be equally brave, with a 
dash of tactical skill to boot? As 
Captain P. H. Colomb, R.N., one of 
the first of living tacticians, puts it, 
‘the brave man had better be intel- 
ligently brave while he is about it.’ 

Twenty years after the general 
adoption of steam as the motive 
power in the line of battle, tacticians 
weep over theabsence of tactical data. 
The chief object of a naval arma- 
ment in peace is to instruct and 
train its members in all those various 
elements which we shall need in the 
day of battle. Yet, ten millions 
sterling has been annually expended 
for twenty years, without solving 
experimentally the most elementary 
problems of future general actions. 
If a fraction of the intellect wasted, 
or worse than wasted, at Whitehall, 
in devising schemes of retirement, 
and on shipboard in studying how 
to profit by them, were turned into 
such professional studies as these, 
we should not now be lamenting the 
utter waste of experience, of know- 
ledge, and of valuable data which a 
small modicum of intelligence might 
so easily conserve. If Admiral 
Jurien de la Graviére had been our 
own countryman these last three 
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years he could not have better ex- 
pressed the evils arising from this 
concentration of attention on the 
most lucrative mode of escaping 
from the Navy, than when he 
wrote: ‘It is possible to ruin mary 
a life, to totally destroy the organi- 
sation of a great service, without 
realising by such ill-considered re- 
trenchment the decrease of expendi- 
ture which would be represented by 
the coal which it is sometimes so 
easy to save.’ Coal is necessarily 
employed to ascertain the condition 
of the engines, both when first fitted 
and after each considerable repair. 
On such occasions coal is expended 
in trying the speed of the ship, and 
determining the diameter of the least 
circle in which the vessel may be 
turned when proceeding at full and 
at half speed. Here we have the 
very elements, with slight variations, 
not involving the burning of any 
more coal, which the tactician wants. 

Though our fleet sprang fully 
armed, like Minerva, from a single 
brain, itis by no means homogeneous. 
Whilst our ships of war are the ad- 
miration and the models of the 
navies of the world, yet every new 
vessel embodies some progressive 
gain, the outcome of the fertile and 
original genius of the greatest of 
naval architects. The diversities 
of the turning powers and speed 
thus resulting intensify tactical diffi- 
culties, but they may be controlled 
by resolving them into similar 
arcs at similar speeds. To effect this, 
central tactical intelligence must 
preside over the above steam trials, 
the results must be carefully tabu- 
lated, and the object sought in turn- 
ing the circle must be reversed, for 
the tactician does not so much want 
to know the least diameter on which 
each ship can turn, as the angle of 
helm which must be applied to each 
vessel, so that all may simultane- 
ously reverse their courses upon 
similar ares. With this knowledge 
an artificial homogeneity would be 
gained, which would contribute a 
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vast accession of flexibility in the 
day of battle. By, so to speak, 
sizing the ships in their several sub- 
divisions, or squadrons, according 
to the correspondence of their turn- 
ing arcs at similar helm angles, 
a further homogeneity might be 
gained. Thus, in a squadron, three 
or four ships of about the same 
length grouped together might 
form the tactical unit. And ina 
fleet, each squadron of six to twelve 
vessels, nearly similar in manceuvr- 
ing capacity, might form the tactical 
unit. Whilst forming one united 
fleet, each squadron might be allowed 
to manceuvre separately and in- 
dependently, but so as toachieve the 
general result indicated by the 
commander-in-chief. The base of 
an artificial homogeneity is, then, a 
knowledge of, and an intelligent 
practical use of, that experimental 
data which is being acquired at so 
much cost, but which is simply 
running to waste for lack of some 
of that intelligence now given so 
exclusively, both by subordinates 
and superiors, to retirement schemes. 

Lieutenant Castle’s ‘Naval War 
Game’ promises valuable help in 
this matter. It helps us to get out 
of vague generalities into scientific 
exactitude, which, though unattain- 
able in war, fixes the mind on defi- 
nite practical points. Amongst the 
first difficulties which faced Lieu- 
tenant Castle was the lack of in- 
formation as to the relative turning 
ares of different ships. The wild- 
ness of floating opinion observable 
here shows the necessity of a ‘ War 
Game,’ to tie even tacticians down 
to known quantities. Lieutenant 
Castle himself adopts a diameter 
for the turning circle three and a 
half times the length of the parti- 
cular ironclad ; but our chief autho- 
rity on such matters, Captain P. H. 
Colomb, R.N., estimates the dia- 
meter as five times the ship’s 
length. Again, Lieutenant Castle 
estimates the time occupied by a 
ship three hundred feet in length, 
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and going eight knots, in reversing 
her course as two minutes; whilst 
Captain Colomb assumes it to be 
four minutes, though he states that 
‘ the shortest turning ironclad which 
has ever been built, going at her 
highest speed, takes about two 
minutes to do the half circle.’ 
Ignorance of the relative times, 
speeds, and arcs in which the several 
ships will turn would enhance the 
difficulty of manceuvring, in close 
proximity and at high speeds, such 
a variegated fleet as was recently 
reviewed by the Shah at Spithead, 
and which contained suchill-matched 
ironclads as the Agincourt, of 10,627 
tons displacement, and the Water- 
witch, of 1,279 tons. Indeed, those 
twenty-five ironclads of every tac- 
tical variety, more than -half of 
which were commanded by officers 
who had only been a week or 
two on board, presented a fair sam- 
ple of the possible manceuvring dif- 
ficulties at the outset of a maritime 
war. 

Lieutenant Castle’s proposals are 
simply tentative, furnishing a mode 
by which the several changes of 
formations and relative movements 
of two hostile fleets may be followed 
with precision on paper; and sup- 
plying a mode by which the skill of 
the opposing commanders may be 
tested so far, at least, as the adop- 
tion of the best mode of approach, 
and the attainment of the best 
position for commencing the attack 
with advantage, i.c. with an over- 
whelming force opposed to a small 
portion of the enemy’s fleet. He 
has not yet got so far as the attack 
itself andthe subsequent manceuvres. 
Indeed, he could not do so, con- 
sistently with the rule he laid down 
for himself, of acting solely as the 
interpreter of the Official Manual of 
Naval Tactics or General Signal 
Book. He has, however, sought to 
provide an instrument which may 
help the student to discover, by 
patient research, what are the de- 
velopments of attack likely to result 
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from given initial formations. There 
is here a wide field for scientific 
study, ere we can trace the possible 
consequences resulting from the 
various modes of approach, and be 
prepared at once to follow the 
admiral’s, or leader’s, movements, 
without signal, into the successive 
inevitable formations. The less 
left to the ‘chapter of accidents’ 
the better. Nelson always took his 
captains into his confidence as to 
what they ought to do under various 
possible conditions of battle. He 
had studied it all out, and had there- 
fore some decided advice to com- 
municate. The captains ought to 
know their admiral’s mind in these 
matters long before the day of battle ; 
but if the admiral has no mind at 
all before that day, how can the 
captains inform themselves upon 
that which has no existence ? 

This is all the more needful in 
these days, both because traditions 
are gone, and because the battle may 
be expected to follow very close on 
sighting the enemy. When the 
opposing fleets are within ten miles 
of each other, they will be able to 
make out each other’s formation, 
and, if they be approaching one 
anotherat ten knots’ speed, they will 
be in contact in half-an-hour. The 
simplest manceuvre of a squadron 
of eight ships would occupy twelve 
minutes in its execution, and of such 
a fleet as the Shah inspected at 
Spithead would take more than 
half-an-hour.- It is hence evident 
that the minds of commanders of 
ships, squadrons, and fleets, must 
be made up, both as to the initial 
formation and as to the subsequent 
mameuvres, not only before sighting 
the foe, but before war is declared. 
Captain Colomb points out that ‘if 
two fleets charge one another at ten 
knots in the end-on position, three 
minutes will elapse between their 
being a mile apart and their meeting, 
and in another three minutes they 
will again be a mile apart. If the 
very instant after one fleet had 
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passed through the other, they put 
their helms hard over, still the other 
fleet would be three-quarters of a 
mile away before the first was in 
pursuit;’ whilst Commander Bridge 
lays down the maxim that the fleet 
should ‘neverturn round, nor present 
its broadside to the enemy (except 
in passing his) till far enough from 
him to complete the movement 
before he can reach it.’ The perilous 
character of this reversal of course 
will be evident by reflecting how the 
twenty-five ironclads recently as- 
sembled at Spithead, followed by 
its supernumerary columns of un- 
armoured vessels, proceeding in 
close order at ten knots per hour, 
could accomplish the half circle. 
This essential manceuvre must be 
completed rapidly, lest the enemy 
catch your fleet in all the disorder 
incidental to the change whilst it is 
in progress, and find broadsides 
inviting the inroad of his prows. 
So that the mere reversal of the 
course after passing through the 
hostile ranks is full of danger to the 
fleet both from within and from 
without ; the fleet that accomplishes 
the manceuvre most safely and most 
rapidly being able to take the other 
at a great disadvantage. 

There are but two modes of 
altering course; 1st, by the several 
ships doing so simultaneously ; and 
2nd, in succession. In the former 
case, the ships would swing round 
in the same relative position, each, 
as it were, in its own half circle; 
whilst, by the successive movement, 
they would swing round on pivot 
ships. Whatever initial formation, 
with a not too contracted fromt and 
great depth, be adopted, the reversal 
of course will demand great skill to 
avert the two dangers alluded to. 
But even then we have but begun 
the action, and need every tactical 
aid to carry us safely through with- 
out involuntary collision. It is in 
view of this that Admiral Jurien 
writes: ‘ There is but one definition 
for this word “tactics;” it is the 
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art of sustaining the fight, and of 
not falling foul of each other.’ 
Before, however, the ‘Naval 
War Game’ can be successfully ap- 
plied by tacticians to the elucidation 
of the handling of fleets, after the 
attack has begun, some experimental 
data are essential. Nine different 
squadrons are maintained by Great 
Britain in various parts of the world. 
Every one of these nine squadrons 
ought to be doing something to 
elucidate tactical problems and to 
instruct its officers in this most 
essential part of the training for war. 
Here we have zeal and labour—and 
no men work harder to so little pur- 
pose as naval officers — literally 
thrown away, the profession and the 
country being little the better in 
this respect for the outlay. Let a 
Standing Committee of tactical 
experts meet for three months 
annually, to collect and collate what 
has been done by the squadrons on 
the nine foreign stations to elucidate 
tactics at sea in the course of the 
previous twelve months; and to 
suggest what ought to be done in 
this way by each of the nine 
squadrons in the succeeding twelve 
months. The part taken by the 
several squadrons would vary much, 
being affected by the number of 
ships that could be annually col- 
lected together on each station. A 
head knowledge of the system upon 
which bodies of ships are handled 
might be imparted were a scheme 
of drill suitable to each stationdrawn 
up for mimic squadrons composed 
of row boats, steam launches, gun 
boats, or steam sloops; whilst 
schemes of fleet drill might be pre- 
pared for the practical applica- 
tion of this knowledge to existing 
types of ships. Certain experimental 
manceuvres might be indicated to 
be annually tried and reported upon 
for the information of the Tactical 
Committee. A number of thoughtful 
tacticians, capable of learning and 
of suggesting ideas upon such 
difficult and novel matters, might 
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thus, in the course of a few years, 
elaborate a mass of most interest- 
ing and valuable data, without any 
appreciable additional expenditure. 

Staff-Commander P. Going, R.N., 
has well shown, in his able paper 
on Ramming as a Mode of Naval 
Warfare, how it is possible to man- 
cuvre a ship on an intelligible 
system rather than by blind chance, 
in bringing her into destructive 
collision with a hostile vessel. To 
do so, the requisite tactics must be 
studied and practised upon definite 
principles, which require for their 
application exact information as to 
the capabilities of the ship and 
mathematical observation of the 
movements of the enemy. As a 
practical navigator and experienced 
seaman, Staff-Commander Going’s 
views are worthy of professional 
study, whilst we commend his 
figures to the attention of Lieut. 
Castle, as possibly helpful in the 
further development of the ‘ Naval 
War Game.’ His paper affords 
further evidence that the Navy is 
not wanting in latent tactical talent, 
if the authorities would but cultivate 
and encourage it ; whilst it adds 
one more cry from the Fleet for 
experimental data and exact infor- 
mation. 

The ‘ Naval War Game’ deals 
only with the recognised evolution- 
ary movements of ships. But the 
Standing Committee we suggest 
would find before them a wide and 
almost untrodden field of tactical 
research. Almost each individual 
ship has a separate tactical value to 
be evaluated. The tactical effect of 
the mode of propulsion, paddle, 
screw, twin screw, and hydraulic ; 
of the steering apparatus, balanced 
rudder, steam gear, hydraulic gear, 
and ordinary rudder, &c.; of the 
guns mounted in the centre and on 
the broadside, heavy and heavier ; 
of low and high freeboard; of the 
distributionand thickness of armour; 
of torpedoes, towing, outrigger, and 
fish ; and of rams, with different 
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forms of prow, and as employed 
against high and low freeboards. 
On each and all of these points the 
proposed committee of tacticians 
would find many of the. wildest 
opinions and few or no facts. To 
suggest and collect experimental 
data on each of these questions, and 
to digest the facts so as to make 
them susceptible of practical utility, 
might well employ all the energies 
of half-a-dozen intellectual officers 
for the three winter months of each 
year. 

The contrast between the naval 
and military autumn manceuvres is 
ably drawn by a master-hand in the 
January number of Naval Science. 
Whilst the land forces exercised in 
the autumn months represent a 
mere detachment of a continental 
army, the sea forces which meet in 
the Channel at the same period are, 
for the time being, the assured 
masters of the world. Yet, whilst 
the manceuvres of the little army 
engross the attention alike of the 
profession and of the public, those 
of the great autumn fleet attract 
little notice amongst naval men and 
none in the country. The fleet 
assembles for its month’s outing, 
without any preconceived tactical 
purpose, and separates without 
tactical result. Whatever political 
or professional object such an 
annual assemblage may subserve, 
little or no advantage is taken of 
the meeting to gain experience or 
impart instruction in those evolu- 
tions which require for their full 
appreciation a large collection of 
ships. Here is an excellent oppor- 
tunity of solving tactical problems 
and attaining proficiency inextensive 
movements annually lost for lack of 
preliminary study and the prepara- 
tion of a ‘general idea.’ If the 
proposed Standing Committee ot 
tacticians did no more during their 
three months’ annual session than 
prepare a scheme for the coming 
autumn manoeuvres, and study the 
experiences of the past year, what 
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light might it not throw on these 
vexed questions? And if the results 
of their annual deliberations were 
communicated to the service, how 
it would quicken the perceptions 
and encourage the studies of enquir- 
ing minds. 

The excellent article in Naval 
Science on the autumn manoeuvres 
points out how such ‘a general 
idea’ could be drawn out so as to 
turn them into most valuable experi- 
mental enquiries, into the tactics of 
future naval battles, whilst afford- 
ing to the officers the opportunity 
of gaining invaluable experience. 
Space forbids our entering into de- 
tails, but the writer shows conclu- 
sively what we have here urged, 
that fountains of knowledge exist 
in the Navy, which are running to 
waste in the most spendthrift man- 
ner for lack of directing intelligence, 
for its accumulation and employ- 
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ment. Exactitude is not perhaps a 
characteristic of the naval mind; 
yet how exact seamen are in the 
trifles of the profession. If the 
authorities would only direct these 
untiring energies into more useful 
channels, or at least into channels 
more worthy the labours of culti- 
vated minds, we should not have to 
deplore the absence of information 
as to the fighting capabilities and 
tactical values of the several novel 
modern creations of architectural 
genius. 

Should the attempt to elaborate a 
‘Naval War Game,’ arouse atten- 
tion to the great need of exact ex- 
perimental data, it may lead us to 
realise more fully the saying of the 
late Admiral Jurien de la Graviére, 
‘that the chief object of a naval 
armament is to instruct and train 
all those various elements which 
we shall need in the day of battle.’ 
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SOME ELEMENTS OF 
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HE origin or ultimate source of 
the great fund from which the 
various individuals who, together, 
form a community, are supported or 
derive their means of existence, is 
sometimes a momentary puzzle to 
the school-boy in political economy, 
though it soon becomes manifest to 
a reflective mind. Simplifying the 
problem for convenience of state- 
ment, and supposing that a num- 
ber of individuals doing an equal 
amount of business obtain their 
livelihood by making thereon an 
equal average profit per cent., the 
question is, Why would it not come 
to the same thing—as everyone 
knows it would not—if each sold 
his commodities at prime cost ? 
Absurd as such a question is, upon 
its answer really depends the prin- 
ciple upon which, sooner or later, 
men must deal with the land ques- 
tion; for it will immediately be 
found that, so long as we look upon 
either land or any other commodity 
simply as so much ‘ property’—so 
long as we Jook upon the various 
transactions of industrial life as 
merely connected with things which 
can be ‘owned,’ and because they 
are thus owned can be bought and 
sold, we can find no answer to it. 
Indefinite notions about ‘labour’ 
will not help us either; for mere 
labour will not fill an empty stomach, 
any more than the most authentic 
tokens of the Bank of England. We 
are at once brought face to face 
with another element, and have to 
recognise an active, or as we may 
call it, fecwnd, source of subsistence 
which the Sustainer of all has pro- 
vided, in the shape of the produc- 
tive power of the earth, and its 
ability—either by itself or under 
the stimulus of human labour—to 
sustain the lives of the creatures 
which it bears. If the products of 
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the ground did not ‘increase and 
multiply,’ all must perish ; and this 
increase it is that really forms the 
vast fund of wealth and life which 
society, by its various media, and in 
various proportions, distributes to 
those various units which when 
united form the whole. 

This is so fundamentally true and 
obvious, that it is seen as soon as 
stated; and hence, at the very 
threshold of any real inquiry into 
the questions connected with land, 
we see that the right decision of 
those questions is of vital interest to 
every human creature. Every in- 
dividual, whether he knows it or 
not, has a direct connection with 
the land, which is essential to his 
very being; for all the necessaries 
of life are products of the earth, and 
unless he can secure for himself a due 
share of those products, he must of 
necessity cease to exist. He must 
literally ‘eat to live;’ if Canaan 
will not yield to him, he must ‘ go 
down into Egypt to buy food ;’ and 
he cannot, even if he would, sever 
that intimate and close (however 
disguised) relation in which he 
stands to the soil, which is one of 
the most fundamental truths of all 
political economy worthy of the 
name. 

From these evident facts certain 
eminent thinkers have deduced some 
very ‘radical’ conclusions. Dis- 
missing the more visionary dreams 
of the Communists, who would have 
all the products of the land shared 
by the individuals who form the 
State, and fully admitting the desira- 
bility of land being actually held by 
individual occupants, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer and those who think with 
him have attempted to establish, that 
only from the State can it be equit- 
ably held. Starting with the axiom 
that every man has a right to pur- 
sue the gratification of his desires, 
provided only that such gratifica- 
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tion does not interfere with the 
similar liberty of others, he argues 
that all men born into the world 
have in equity equal rights to the 
use of this world. ‘Each of them,’ 
he says,' ‘is free to use the earth 
for the satisfaction of his wants, 
provided he allows all others the 
same liberty; and conversely, it is 
manifest that no one, or part of 
them, may use the earth in such a 
way as to prevent the rest from 
similarly using it; seeing that todo 
this is to assume greater freedom 
than the rest, and consequently to 
break the law. Equity, therefore, 
does not permit property in land.’ 
He escapes the communistic conse- 
quences which might at first sight 
be supposed to flow from his doc- 
trine, by showing how an individual 
might rent the use of a given portion 
of land from the State or com- 
munity to which it is supposed in 
equity to belong, as he now rents it 
from a private landlord; and thus 
obtain a valid right to all the sur- 
plus products he can obtain. The 
necessity and propriety of such an 
arrangement he urges by further 
arguments ; and, in fine, considers it 
the sole method by which the va- 
rious questions connected with land 
tenure can be equitably adjusted. 
Such a theory as this naturally 
leads to some highly curious conse- 
quences. Mr. Spencer, of course, 
comes into immediate collision with 
Locke’s well-known explanation of 
the origin of property, which it may 
be well to quote exactly as referred 
to by him. ‘Though the earth and 
all inferior creatures,’ says Locke, 
“be common to all men, yet every 
man has a property in his own per- 
son. This nobody has a right to 
but himself. The labour of his body 
and the work of his hands we may 
Say are properly his. Whatever, 
then, he removes out of the state 
that nature hath provided and left 
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it in, he hath mixed his labour with, 
and joined to it something that is 
his own, and thereby makes it his 
property. It being by him removed 
from the common state nature hath 
placed it in, it hath by his labour 
something annexed to it that ex- 
cludes the common right of other 
men... . at least, when there is 
enough and as good left in commen 
for others.’ Mr. Spencer is, of 
course, bound to object to this—and 
he accordingly does object—that as 
by the premises all things which the 
earth produces are ‘common to all 
men,” the consent of all men must be 
obtained before any article can be 
equitably ‘removed from the com- 
mon state nature hath placed it in.’ 
He suggests that the very point in 
debate is whether the man had any 
right to gather or ‘mix his labour 
with’ that which, by the hypothesis, 
previously belonged to mankind at 
large; and urges that his previous 
reasoning on a slightly different 
point might be employed to show 
that no one can, by the mere act of 
appropriating to himself any wild 
unclaimed animal or fruit, super- 
sede the joint claims of other men 
to it. ‘It may be quite true,’ he 
says, ‘that the labour he expends 
. may give him a better right 
. . . than any one other man, but 
the question at issue is, whether by 
labour so expended he has made his 
right ... greater than the pre- 
existing rights of all other men.’ 

To such an argument it may be 
obviously replied, in the words of 
the very reasoning which a few 
pages further on Mr. Spencer brings 
to bear against such as deny all 
rights of property, that if this be so, 
‘it follows that no man (in a primi- 
tive state at least) can have a right 
to the things he consumes for food. 
And if these are not his before eat- 
ing them, how can they become his 
at all? As Locke asks, When do 
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they begin to be his? when he 
digests ? or when he eats? or when 
he brings them home? Wherefore 
we arrive at the curious conclusion, 
that as the whole [of his body] has 
been built up from nutriment not 
belonging to him, a man has no 
property in his own flesh and blood 
—can have novalid title to himself— 
and has as good a right to his neigh- 
bour’s body as his own!’ It is in- 
deed true that Mr. Spencer himself 
has beforehand provided a theory or 
principle of tenure from the State 
by which this argument would be 
disarmed, as a man would have a 
clear right to all he can obtain from 
the land after paying to the com- 
munity his rent for it: but as the 
absurdity can be evaded in no other 
way, and as this way is not at pre- 
sent adopted, or perhaps likely to be 
adopted,in any civilised community, 
it exists logically—according to his 
view—in full force at the present 
moment; and since we all derive our 
sustenance from land thus inequit- 
ably held, we must, according to this 
reasoning, be all in the happy con- 
dition stated. It is, perhaps, not to 
be wondered at if, after this, Mr. 
Spencer should find it necessary to 
observe, that ‘the circumstances of 
savage life render the principles of 
abstract morality inapplicable ;’ but 
in reply to such an extraordinary 
assertion it is only natural to ask, 
Can a system or principle of morality 
be really ‘ abstract’ which is not ap- 
plicable to life under any circum- 
stances? Fallacy in reasoning which 
leads to such conclusions as these 
there certainly must be ; and in this 
case the fundamental error does not 
appear very difficult to find. 

It is not necessary here to do 
more than point out one very large 
assumption, involving a great deal 
more than can possibly be granted 
without proof—that ‘all men born 
into the world have equal rights’ to 
the use of it. Later on we shall 
have to consider—but even then 
only very briefly—how impossible it 
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is to isolate thus the ‘ rights’ of any 
given generation, or to regard it as 
separated from that which preceded 
it; and how equally impossible and 
immoral it would be for the children 
of the slothful and improvident 
really to have ‘ equal rights ’—in the 
sense of possibilities of enjoyment— 
with those of the provident and 
diligent. But at present we may 
come at once to the primitive ques- 
tion. When one man ‘mixes his 
labour’ with, let us say, an apple, he 
does so, on Mr. Spencer’s own sup- 
position, in virtue of the right to gra- 
tify his desires, so long as he does 
not interfere with the similar grati- 
fication of other men. Accordingly, 
desiring an apple, he gathers one. 
The point is, does he, in doing this, 
infringe the common rights of other 
men? Mr. Spencer argues that he 
does; and the root of all the false 
reasoning which follows appears to 
lie in the assumption that it is this 
apple to which all other men have 
an equal right, and which, according 
to ‘ abstract morality,’ he ought not 
therefore to take without their con- 
sent. We need hardly point out the 
absurdities which would follow— 
how, for instance, if industry and 
providence conferred no superior 
rights, it would be difficult to argue 
against the very beasts claiming ‘in 
equity’ equal ‘rights’ with man- 
kind; or how, on this supposition, 
the very civilisation under which 
alone Mr. Spencer considers the 
‘principles of abstract morality’ to 
be applicable, since its very root is 
that instinct of claiming property 
the rightfulness of which is here 
denied, would involve the self-con- 
tradiction of making men moral by 
the practice of immorality—because 
it will readily be perceived that the 
case is really not as assumed. What 
other men have an equal right to is 
the equal gratification of their desire 
for an apple, should they feel such de- 
sire ; and hence, so long as there are 
apples enough, their rights are not 
violated at all. In this way, Locke’s 
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proviso that there be sufficient for 
the rest, which moves Mr. Spen- 
cer’s ridicule by its indefiniteness, 
becomes perfectly clear and logical; 
and is, moreover, of special practical 
value to our subject, as showing how 
the State may become possessed of 
certain supreme rights which qualify 
and control private rights of pro- 
perty, without in general supersed- 
ing or violating them. To some 
extent the process may be illustrated 
thus : 

Supposing a shipwrecked crew 
to land upon an uninhabited island 
of only hmited capacity to support 
life, with the intention of only re- 
maining there for a few days to 
recruit, and then leaving in their 
boat for the main land; the fruits 
of the island would be gathered 
and eaten by individuals without 
question, and no one’s right to eat 
what he had thus gathered would 
be challenged. The gratification 
of any man’s desire would not in- 
terfere with the similar gratifica- 
tion of others; and hence, even 
according to Mr. Spencer’s axiom, 
when rightly interpreted, no com- 
mon rights would be violated. But 
while in this condition, supposing 
their boat also to be suddenly 
wrecked or lost by an untoward 
accident, and a continued residence 
thus made necessary, all this might 
become changed. The rights of 
individuals to gratify their desires 
would now be qualified by the su- 
preme rights of the community ; 
and the necessity of husbanding 
the scanty resources of the place 
would rigorously demand that in- 
dividual rights should be held in 
abeyance, since the gratification of 
individual appetites might imperil 
not only the equal gratification, but 
the very lives of the rest. This is, 
of course, an extreme case; but it 
illustrates well the principle on 
which, in certain contingencies, a 
community may take into its own 
hands the rights of every indivi- 
dual member of it, repaying each 
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for the sacrifice by guarding his 
own. 

Hence we conclude that property 
in land is not of itself necessarily 
inequitable or immoral. It cer- 
tainly was not immoral at first, 
when there was ample land for all; 
and if not immoral or inequitable 
then, it is impossible to see how it 
could afterwards become so, of it- 
self and apart from special condi- 
tions, which may convert almost 
any positive act, generally moral, 
into a breach of morality. It will 
now be well, however, to consider 
the origin and nature of Property 
in Land, and its modification by 
various circumstances inseparably 
connected with it, rather more par- 
ticularly. 


II, 


In entering upon this inquiry we 
started with the axiom, that as all 
necessaries of life are derived di- 
rectly or indirectly from the soil, 
and human labour applied to the 
productive power of the earth is 
the means by which they are evolved 
from it, so the end of all labour is 
really to procure for each man a 
proportionate share of those pro- 
ducts. (We saya share of those 
products, rather than a share of 
the earth itself, because—obvious 
as the distinction is—it guards us 
at once from many errors of the 
Communistic school, which other- 
wise would have to be met with 
direct argument.) But each man’s 
share will vary, and perhaps may 
vary very widely. So great is the 
bounty of nature, that in a sparsely 
populated country a quantum of 
labour very far below that which 
he is capable of performing will 
obtain for a man the means of sub- 
sistence from the soil. Anyone, 
therefore, who works daily longer 
or more skilfully than his fellows, 
will obtain in a given time—other 
things being equal—a greater share 
of the fruits of the earth; and 
should he thus within one year 
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obtain sufficient for two years, he 
may during the second year forbear 
to work: or should his disposition 
or family affection impel him so 
to labour all his life, his son after 
him may be able to dispense with 
labour entirely. Hence from a 
very early period we have the ac- 
quisition of property, and its trans- 
mission to posterity ; and that the 
possibility and recognition of both 
these is the strongest motive to 
exertion, and could not be inter- 
fered with without entailing the 
most disastrous results both to 
morality and to society itself, need 
not here be pointed out, but will 
be taken for granted. It is easy to 
speak of ‘every man born into the 
world having in equity equal rights 
to the use of this world,’ but if by 
these rights are to be understood 
opportunities and possibilities of 
enjoyment, it is obvious how very 
early they must become differen- 
tiated. The man who did not la- 
bour on the piece of ground he 
might have enclosed and cultivated 
for his own wants, would not have 
an equal right to those fruits of the 
ground which can only be raised by 
tillage ; and if by degrees all the 
available land became appropriated, 
in the end his family would and 
must reap the fruit of their pro- 
genitor’s idleness or neglect. To 
attempt to overrule this law, in 
any way, is to come much nearer 
to Communism than may at first 
sight appear ; for ‘Capital’ cannot 
be regarded as distinct from ‘ La- 
bour:’ it is surplus labour stored 
up by the provident for the future 
use of themselves or families; and 
to interfere with the transmission 
to posterity of such surplus, or to 
put—if they really could be put—the 
children of the idle and improvi- 
dent on the same level as those 
of the provident and industrious, 
would only work social ruin, and 
take away the greatest stimulus to 
all healthy civilization. 

The only fallacy it seems neces- 
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sary to guard against before pro- 
ceeding further is that of regarding 
‘trade,’ or profit, or buying or sell- 
ing themselves, as if any of them 
were something with which labour 
had nothing todo. The tradesman 
or merchant is simply an individual 
who directs his labour to the con- 
veying of commodities from the 
man whose labour immediately pro- 
duces or helps to produce them, to 
the man who uses or consumes 
them. At first every man would 
manufacture his own tools for use 
in agriculture or the chase; but if 
one excelled in the making of tools, 
it would early be the case that he 
would direct his labour entirely to 
the production of these, thus sup- 
plying two neighbours with more 
efficient implements; whilst they 
on their part, applying their labour 
entirely to the soil, would share the 
total produce between the three. 
Now if the respective parties live 
far apart, rather than expend their 
own labour in carrying and fetch- 


ing their respective productions, it 
may enable them to divide more 
ultimately to each if they give a 
fourth man his share of the pro- 
duce to do the carrying for them ; 
and this principle may obviously be 
indefinitely extended throughout 


the community. It may further 
be extended even to nations; as, 
for instance, where one nation has 
not enough land to produce food 
for its own numbers; such nation 
only forms part of a still larger 
community in which the balance is 
redressed by the purchase of corn 
in exchange for its manufactured 
goods, and being only an example 
on a larger scale of that division of 
labour which is found to be for the 
profit of all. And hence we see 
still more clearly than at first, that 
however apparently remote the 
connexion may become between 
any individual and the soil, the 
sum of the fruits of that soil, less 
the amount expended on seed or 
other fructifying agencies, repre- 
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sents the great Subsistence Fund 
which a community distributes 
amongst its various members. But 
it is the property in these fruits, 
or rather in the soil which pro- 
duces them, with which we have at 
present to do. 

In a primitive state of society, 
when the whole earth was free to 
the choice of the comparatively few 
individuals who then lived upon it, 
each man would occupy without 
question as much land as he needed, 
and upon the produce of that land 
he would live. This statement must, 
however, be taken with some limi- 
tation, for there would be for some 
time a great deal of debatable 
ground. That national instinct of 
property which we have already 
referred to and recognised, belong- 
ing as it does even to the brute 
creation, and dwelling far more 
strongly in the human breast, would 
lead other men to respect such 
patches of ground as any individual 
had actually planted or cultivated ; 
but a considerable portion of food 
would still be obtained by the chase, 
and Jand which in this latter way 
contributed to subsistence would be 
the common property of all. Hence 
we get the idea of lands which 
belong not to individuals, but to the 
community at large. This was very 
clearly exemplified in the different 
tribal hunting grounds of the North 
American Indians. Though no in- 
dividual claimed any special rights 
in these lands, the tribe did; 
and infraction of them was not 
only in theory, but constantly in 
actual fact, treated as a casus belli 
between tribe and tribe. In the 
case of both classes of lands, how- 
ever, much the same assertions will 
practically hold good. At first the 
right of property might be some- 
what questioned; and a man who 
had prepared for cultivation a plot 
of ground, or a tribe who had hunted 
over a wider tract, would be liable 
to be dispossessed by stronger rivals. 
But gradually the rights of actual 
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possession would become more re- 
spected, until in a community even 
slightly civilised, it would not be 
tolerated that any individual, how- 
ever powerful, should usurp that to 
which another, however weak, had 
established his right : the law of the 
community—written or unwriiten 
—would be too strong for the man 
who desired so to usurp another’s 
right. Tribal rights would be of 
slower growth, but they as surely 
would grow, and both processes 
would be hastened by the fact that 
at first there would be ample land 
for all, and therefore little or no 
motive for aggression; so that by 
the time the struggle for existence 
led to any attempted violation of 
property rights, those rights would 
have become to a great extent re- 
cognised and consolidated. 

But whichever class of rights in 
the soil be considered—individual 
or tribal—the point at present to 
be noticed is, that the sole primary 
origin of those rights consists in 
beneficial occupation of the land 
to which a title is claimed. Later 
on, in most communities, such 
rights would by degrees become 
more firmly consolidated, more fully 
admitted, and more formally recog- 
nised ; but for a long time it would 
not be tolerated, and among un- 
civilised nations very seldom is 
tolerated, that a man should claim 
land which he puts to no beneficial 
use. Tribal law or usage varies 
considerably as regards this point ; 
but everyone must on consideration 
admit, that at least the first pro- 
prietary rights in the soil arose 
from simple Occupation of it, and 
from that alone. We may go still 
further, and affirm that the same 
principle is recognised even in the 
civilised world at the present day. 
While the settlers in a new country 
are few, it is seen in operation very 
clearly: the ‘squatter,’ as he is 
graphically termed, battles with the 
wilderness, clears his ground, raises 
his crops—in other words, ocewpies 
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a farm—and the work he has done 
upon it constitutes his right, and 
forms his sole title-deed. During 
the early history of a settlement 
this right of mere occupation is 
admitted to be absolute; and when 
at a later period it can no longer be 
so admitted, because trenching upon 
supreme rights which the State or 
Government assumes to itself (the 
manner in which these State rights 
arise was previously seen), it is still 
recognised to a very considerable 
extent under the guise of a claim 
to pre-emption, or the right of every 
squatter to claim his own farm at 
the simple upset price of Govern- 
ment land; this latter right being 
admitted in nearly all colonies at 
the present time. 

But this very illustration of the 
origin in mere Occupancy of proprie- 
tary rights in land, opens up another 
very important element in the ques- 
tion. Every community, as we have 
already seen, forms but a part of 
some larger community, in whose 
welfare as a body it is directly in- 
terested, until we come at last to 
consider the total of the inhabitants 
of the earth as one vast whole—a 
truth which lies at the very root of 
the doctrine of Free Trade. The 
community of a large city could 
not even exist were it not supplied 
with food by the agricultural com- 
munity around it, of which it forms 
a part; this community or county 
forms a part of the still larger king- 
dom, through which its own special 
productions (as for instance hops) 
are distributed in return for other 
productions necessary to man ; and 
the great manufacturing nation 
cannot thrive, or be considered, 
apart from those vaster regions of 
the earth which supply it with the 
raw products of the land in return 
for the more artificial products of 
its highly organised labour. Now, 
bearing this in mind, and remem- 
bering that the land occupied and 
claimed by the settlers just spoken 
of was ulready in the possession of 
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savage tribes or nations, which had 
by previous occupation acquired 
rights of which they are thus dis- 
possessed, what are we to say about 
the process of dispossession? Some 
may reply that it is altogether 
wrong and immoral; but there are 
at least two answers to such a view. 
That usually advanced is, that on 
the very face of matters it is not 
reasonable or just that because a 
few savages hunt over a large tract 
of land, and put it to no other use, 
hardworking farmers, to whom a 
few acres yield a comfortable sub- 
sistence, should be prevented from 
earning their bread upon it. The 
second is essentially the very same 
argument put into more precise and 
scientific language, and is to the 
effect, that as the very origin of the 
rights now over-ruled was _ itself 
only beneficial occupation, if the 
progress of civilisation in the larger 
community demonstrates that occu- 
pation to be no longer beneficial, 
and indeed (as regards most of it) 
not even real, it may and ought to be 
succeeded by an occupation which 
is both. Looking at the matter in 
this light, it cannot be said that the 
operation is at all immoral, unless 
attended by immoral proceedings 
which have no necessary connection 
with it; and we may fortify our rea- 
soning by two evident facts; one of 
these being that it is endorsed by the 
general moral sense of mankind; 
the other, that it agrees precisely 
with the general economy of all 
animated creation; which—if we 
believe in a Supreme Ruler at all— 
we may readily also believe has 
been wisely and rightly planned by 
the great Being who alone knows 
fully both the nature and the rela- 
tions of every single feature in the 
vast whole. 

But if the operation in question— 
supposing the rights thus dispos- 
sessed to be fairly compensated, as 
was sometimes, though too seldom, 
done—be not immoral, the conclu- 
sion involyes a deeply important 
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principle, for it logically implies 
that there neither is nor ever can 
be any such thing as an absolute or 
unchallengeable Right to Land. If 
there be, certainly our savages have 
such a right; for they have held it— 
part individually, part tribally, and 
the whole nationally—by long in- 
heritance and in undisputed pos- 
session. It is plain—and this is the 
first clear axiom which appears in 
the course of ovr enquiry—that the 
question of whether the land be 
really used beneficially can never be 
altogether excluded from that of 
Ownership of it; the only question 
really is, in what degree is this con- 
sideration to be admitted? And if, 
to avoid this inevitable conclusion, 
it be argued that the operation in 
question is immoral, and that the 
original ownership of the savages 
ought in equity to be absolutely re- 
spected—we are for all practical pur- 
poses in the same position still; for 
we evidently in this case contend for 
a right of ownership which neither 
It is not 


God nor man respects. 
simply that the strong use their 
power to take away the rights of 
the weak, but that the conscience of 
society is not outraged by their so 


doing. Whether, therefore, the 
principle on which it is done be 
right or wrong, it is applied as if it 
was right, and we must therefore 
expect will be applied as right in 
the future, should any occasion for 
such application arise. 

But there is yet a further con- 
sideration to be reviewed. It will 
not have failed to be noticed, that 
when the period arrives at which 
beneficial occupancy of land in a 
new colony ceases to confer abso- 
lute ownership, that which over- 
rides the claim of the mere occupant 
is the supreme right to the soil of 
the State itself, which is presumed 
to be exercised for the general good. 
We find here a very interesting and 
significant transition. Up to a 
certain point, the respect for pro- 
perty which is so instinctive to man 
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demands that the claim of the oceu- 
pant to Ownership be admitted: 
but after this point has been 
reached, the very same respect for 
property now dictates, that to pre- 
vent lawlessness and confusion, and 
for the sake of those who have 
already acquired property, State or 
Social rights be admitted to have 
superior authority. The right of 
Occupancy is not extinguished al- 
together, but it is modified: it is 
now co-existent with State rights, 
and before the occupier can make 
good his claim to the fee simple of 
his land, he must now purchase the 
rights of the State. That the State 
right is superior, is proved by the 
fact that the State can confer own- 
ership without actual occupancy, 
while occupancy will not do so 
without the consent of the State; 
and this fact—or principle, as we 
may better consider it—assists our 
investigation in two directions, or 
rather in three. It shows us in the 
first place how, as a community 
becomes more and more settled, or 
organised, the rights conferred by 
mere occupancy require to be modi- 
fied in the interests of all. It 
further shows how the right and 
duty of the State to care for the 
welfare of the whole must always 
be maintained superior to any indi- 
vidual considerations; for at the 
period of ‘ transition,’ as we termed 
it, many cases of individual hard- 
ship must occur, which are endured 
for the general good. And thirdly, 
we thus find the curious principle 
acknowledged, that the mere interest 
of the whole community in neigh- 
bouring lands, as soon as it has be- 
come sufficiently actual and real, 
gives such community some kind 
of a right over those lands, if not 
actually tothem. Those individuals 
who, when aggregated, form the 
State, acquire the State rights we 
are considering to the unoccupied 
lands, solely in virtue of other lands 
which they do occupy, and which 
give a value to the unoccupied land 
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that it had not before. This last 
principle, on further consideration, 
is seen to be after all only one as- 
pect of the truth, that the interests 
of individuals must yield to the 
general good; and how this truth 
is further exemplified by the com- 
pulsory purchase of land for rail- 
way and other public works sup- 
posed to be necessary for the good 
of the community, need not here be 
pointed out, It is only important 
to notice, that in the case of pro- 
prietary public works (such as rail- 
ways in England), even private 
individuals or corporations are al- 
lowed to take land compulsorily 
from other individuals, if only the 
purpose for which the compulsory 
transfer is made is deemed to be 
for the public weal. How sugges- 
tive this fact is, and how conclu- 
sively it proves that the common 
sense of mankind has always re- 
garded property in land in a some- 
what different light to other posses- 
sions, is apparent at a glance ; but it 
will be well now to consider some 


other respects in which property in 
the soil also differs from other pro- 
perty, and then to examine if the 
whole does not point to any useful 
and practical, even if general, con-. 
clusions, 


Ii. 

In the preceding paragraphs it has 
been attempted briefly to trace out 
the origin and development of 
Property in Land; and it was seen 
that, while it is of course easy to 
assume that ‘ equity does not admit’ 
of such property being acquired, 
from no practical point of view 
could such a principle bemaintained. 
It was shown that such acquisition 
of property is not necessarily any 
violation of the ‘equal rights of 
others,’ and, therefore, not imequit- 
able. Nevertheless it-was seen that 
Property in Land differed in several 
important respects from other de- 
scriptions of property ; and we may, 
upon reflection, discover other and 
equally important differences. 
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One of these was clearly pointed 
out by Mr. John Stuart Mill on the 
very last occasion of his speaking 
in public. He has- shown that 
while the pecuniary or other per- 
sonal property held by a community 
is capable of increase without limit, 
being only bounded by the industry 
of its members, the quantity of land 
belonging toit cannot be soincreased, 
but is fixed and unalterable. Since 
therefore, no amount of industry 
or of money can increase the area 
of land belonging to a nation, it 
is supposed to follow that .certain 
National or State rights over land 
must always be claimed, which can- 
not be admitted as regards other 
descriptions of property. We have 
already seen that this follows upon 
other grounds, though there is some 
amount of fallacy in the present 
argument, regarded in a purely 
theoretical sense. For, regarding 
any given nation as simply part of 
the vast community formed by the 
aggregate of nations ; remembering 
what we started from, that it is the 
power of the earth to increase and 
multiply its products under the 
stimulus of human labour which 
forms the source or spring of all 
wealth whatever; and considering 
the necessary corollary of this, that 
no industrial nation could therefore 
increase in wealth without the aid 
of other agricultural nations which 
possess surplus land; it is manifest 
that even wealth or personal pro- 
perty itself has an ultimate limit 
which it cannot pass. Men and 
nations are, however, long in reach- 
ing such ultimate limits, and even 
these very limits might perhaps be 
reasonably held to strengthen of 
themselves the position contended 
for, since they constitute Property 
in Land a kind of monopoly, over 
which State rights are always 
claimed, That there is some truth 
in the argument may therefore 
safely be granted ; especially as we 
have seen that its result is confirmed 
by other considerations. 
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Again; it is manifest to the most 
ordinary capacity, that several 
elements enter into the value of 
land at the present day, which 
until very lately were not even 
thought of. One of these is the 
great value of certain portions as 
building or town lots ; but although 
it might be argued with some 
plausibility that as it is the com- 
munity and not the owner who have 
conferred this excessive value, the 
community and not the owner 
ought to reap the benefit of it, it is 
difficult to see any logical ground 
on which such a position can be 
maintained, cr even if it could, the 
gain to the community which would 
really result. (This conclusion may 
be disputed by noisy agitators, and 
has lately been disputed by Mr. Mill 
himself, but most thinking men will 
perceive its truth.) Another ele- 
ment of value, however, can not 
thus readily be dismissed ; we allude 
to the value of minerals beneath the 
surface. It has not been necessary 
in this brief review to consider the 
various sources of title—as, for 
instance, conquest, royal gift, or 
other transactions of dubious cha- 
racter ; and it will not be necessary 
to consider them here, further than 
to take as granted the impossibility 
of now distinguishing between such 
and more legitimate titles, and the 
danger to other rights of property 
of attempting to question them, now 
that they have become consolidated, 
not only by lapse of time, but by 
what we have seen to have in the 
case of land far greater significance, 
long beneficial occupation. We need 
only remember that the very condi- 
tions of feudal tenure recognised 
land as being held on condition of 
certain services being rendered to the 
State, and may consider all existing 
titles as for practical purposes legiti- 
mate. But we saw that the origin 
even of legitimate titles was in 
beneficial Occupation: what a man 
enclosed and cultivated became his, 
because it was his own labour which 
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made that land productive. It is, 
however, only to the surface of the 
land that this consideration will 
apply ; and if, immediately after the 
occupation of such surface, valuable 
minerals were discovered, it is diffi- 
cult to say upon what principle 
property in those minerals, to which 
his labour had in no respect con- 
tributed, could be maintained. 
Where is such property toend? If 
a man may claim minerals a hundred 
yards deep, why may he not equally 
claim them a mile deep, or fifty miles 
deep, till he reaches the very centre 
of the earth? and diverging widely, 
as we were compelled to do, from 
some of Mr. Spencer’s conclusions, 
few will be found able to answer his 
request for an explanation of the 
principle on which this can be done. 
It may at first sight, indeed, be 
thought feasible to urge, that as 
beneficial use of the surface confers 
the right to that surface, so in like 
manner the labour (or money, which 
represents labour) expended in con- 
verting minerals to beneficial use 
confers the right to themalso. We 
say at first sight it may appear so; 
but it is immediately seen, that if 
this argument be relied on, a man 
who sinks his shaft upon his own 
land would have by virtue of his 
labour the right to carry his work- 
ings under a neighbour’s land, 
provided only he did not, disturb 
that neighbour’s property in the 
surface. This right, however, is 
never legally admitted; though some 
curious Derbyshire mining customs 
do appear to lend some sanction to it, 
it is against all theories of property 
in land; and until it be admitted 
most fully and formally, there is no 
pretence at all of any argument for 
such a view of mineral rights as is 
here supposed. 

* And this question of right to the 
minerals underneath the land has a 
graver aspect still. A man can live 
upon the interest of his capitalized 
wealth without decreasing that 
capital; and similarly, a man who 
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possesses or occupies land can live 
upon its products without diminish- 
ing that, as regards its power to 
sustain life. But every ton of 
mineral raised to the surface is so 
much actually diminished or taken 
away; not only is the so-called 
‘owner’ taking away what he did 
not create or put there, but he takes 
away what he cannot replace: the 
land is the poorer for it. What a 
serious consideration this is, may be 
seen by reviewing the manner in 
which such matters are regarded as 
between landlord and tenant. The 
tenant is not allowed to farm the 
land as he will, but divers stipula- 
tions and covenants are entered into, 
the object of which is to secure that 
he does not deteriorate orimpoverish 
his farm, but that he returns it to 
his landlord as valuable and as 
capable of supporting life as he 
received it. If he does impoverish 


the land, he is in one way or other 
liable to penalties, or to ejectment, 
which amounts to the same thing. 


Now the ‘owner’ of land stands 
towards the State in some respects 
in the relation of tenant to landlord. 
We need not consider the very root 
idea of all feudal tenure; we have 
only to reflect that the land is not 
given us for our own sole use and 
benefit alone, but that our children 
and their posterity have to live upon 
it after us, and that we are bound, 
in wise and reasonable degree, to 
consider their interests as well as 
our own. We are, after all, but 
‘tenants for life.’ If, then, a farm 
tenant may not make poorer his 
landlord’s land, although his mis- 
management may be repaired by 
manure and other judicious repara- 
tive agencies; mach more may it 
be asked if any individual member 
—and because he is a member, 
tenant—of the State may, solely for 
his individual use and pleasure, pro- 
duce impoverishment which cannot 
in any way be repaired? Recent 
events have given especial point to 
this question; but they did not 
create it, and it may yet have to be 
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fully discussed ; as it may yield to 
any nation whose national wealth 
lies in those minerals which lie 
beneath the surface, very profitable 
matter for reflection. It is not to 
be declaimed about, but the problem 
has to be thoughtfully examined ; 
and one condition of it may at once 
be pointed out, which may serve to 
dispel much of the alarm many will 
naturally feel at its being even dis- 
cussed. It is not so much a question 
of mere property, but far more of the 
control of proceedings, which vitally 
affect the nation at large. Pecuniary 
rights, which really represent per- 
sonal rights, as money represents 
labour, must in any case be met 
where necessary by pecuniary pur- 
chase: it is simply a question, 
which the compulsory purchase 
of land for railways has already 
settled, of how far that mineral 
wealth, which is as the very life 
of an industrial nation, shall be 
expended under the control of that 
nation, or according to the mere 
immediate self-interest of a few 
isolated individuals. 


If the considerations which have 
been thus briefly stated are just, 
they may be summarised in certain 
clearly marked general principles ; 
and if these accord with the views 
of neither extreme party to the dis- 
cussion, they may be none the less 
sound or scientifically correct. It 
is generally found in other matters 
that the middle path is the ‘safe’ 
one; and although the safety no 
doubt often results from its being in 
the nature of that ‘compromise’ 
from which Mr. Spencer’s scientific 
mind so unutterably revolts, ifin the 
present case it can be made to appear 
by any fair show of reasoning that 
the moderate path is really that 
which follows logically from the 
most fundamental principles—or 
even from Mr. Spencer’s own—it 
may be none the less acceptable to 
practical men. The following truths, 
then, became plainly manifest in the 
course of the present inquiry. 
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I. It clearly appeared to be not 
necessarily either immoral or incon- 
sistent with the ‘common rights’ of 
all, that individuals should become 
possessed of property in land, and 
hand that property down to their 
posterity. Itevenfurther appeared, 
that whereas these rights were at 
first necessarily somewhat debatable 
in their nature, the very necessities 
of civilisation and the vital interests 
of the communities which became 
civilised gradually demanded the 
most thorough recognition of those 
rights. And it may possibly even 
further appear, that interwoven as 
such rights have long since become 
with almost every other kind of 
right in property, rashly to disturb 
or question them now, except on the 
clearest grounds of equity, may 
involve dangers to such other indi- 
vidual rights, and questions with 
regard to them, of which it is 
much easier to foresee the general 
nature than to calculate the final 
results. 

Il. On the other hand, however, 
it also appeared with equal clearness, 
that property in land not only never 
has acquired, but from the very 
nature of the case never could 
acquire, the absolute character of 
mere personal property. The two 
facts, that the quantity of land is 
limited, and that some portion of its 
products are absolute necessaries of 
existence to every human being, 
were seen to imply necessarily cer- 
tain qualifying rights on the part of 
the community; and it was also 
seen that, in actual fact, in every 
community, such rights have been 
recognised. These respective rights 
are not necessarily antagonistic ; 
they simply co-exist ; but it became 
clearly apparent that whenever they 
did come into conflict, the State 
right must of necessity overpower 
the personal right, just as the State 
takes land from an individual com- 
pulsorily without hesitation, for a 
railway or any other purpose, if only 
such proceeding is deemed by the 
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majority to be necessary for the 
general good. 

III. Still farther: when the ori- 
gin of the most legitimate titles to 
land was considered, the qualifying 
power of such State rights over 
personal rights was seen to be emi- 
nently reasonable. Not only was the 
very origin of personal rights found 
to be simply beneficial occupation, 
but savage tribes were dispossessed 
from lands to which they had all 
the absolute rights (if such there be) 
which could be urged in any possible 
case, because their occupation of the 
land was not really so beneficial as it 
was fairly capable of, and as the 
growing wants of an increasing 
world-population demanded. The 
rights of the vast cosmopolitan com- 
munity overpowered those of the 
smaller national community, just as 
those of a national community over- 
power those of a single individual. 

General as such conclusiops are, 
they pointirresistibly to a conclusion 
still more general, but which is at 
the same time both more definiteand 
more practical. It is seen at once, 
that the question of questions in this 
matter, of how far in the case of 
land private rights are to be qualified 
or superseded by the State or com. 
munal rights we have had to con- 
sider, is entirely a question of cir- 
cumstances. It is, for instance, 
obvious, that if every acre of the 
land possessed by agiven community 
be absolutely necessary for its sub- 
sistence, and any individual were to 
claim his ‘ right’ to preserve alarge 
portion of it unproductive for his 
own pleasure, the right of the State 
wouldin this case become imperative, 
and its active exercise demanded by 
the supreme law of self-preservation. 
On the other hand, if land be plenty 
and no State necessity exist, any 
interference with private rights 
would have no justification what- 
ever; and assuming that human life 
has other objects than mere animal 
existence, such unproductive occu- 
pation of land for purposes of 
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recreation might be fairly held to 
further such other objects, and hence 
to be of the nature of that beneficial 
occupation which we have seen 
already to lie at the root of the whole 
matter. Indeed, the whole course 
of any legislation in relation to land 
which is either practicable or desir- 
able in any given case, is seen to be 
determined by the question of what 
aspect the present occupation of that 
land bears towards the community. 
If it be beneficial, or at least not 
detrimental, and if it do not stand 
in the way of a more beneficial occu- 
pation which the welfare of the State 
really requires, no interference is 
either right or necessary. Such a 
condition may be called the normal 
or healthy condition, and the aim 
and nature of all legislation must be 
to produce that condition by remov- 
ing all that interferes withit. That 
is the law; and how simply and 
practically it bears upon various 
questions of detail is immediately 
seen by a little consideration of the 
various modes in which such a condi- 
tion is or may be interfered with. A 
few of these may be briefly stated. 

1. It is interfered with by any- 
thing which actually hinders the 
actual tillers of the soil producing 
from the land occupied by them the 
greatest possible amount of those 
products necessary to life. And as 
in England by far the greater por- 
tion of land is occupied by tenants 
under landlords or owners, such an 
equitable Tenant-rightas shall secure 
to them a full return for the utmost 
amount of capital and labour which 
can be beneficially applied to the 
soil with that end in view, and shall 
encourage them so to apply such 
capital and labour, is seen at once to 
be not only due to the tenants them- 
selves, but is the right and for the 
benefit of the State at large. This 
view is rarely urged by tenant-right 
advocates; but it follows of necessity 
from the foregoing reasoning. 

2. It is interfered with by any- 
thing which positively hinders any 
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actual occupation being exchanged 
for another occupation more benefi- 
cial to the community. This state- 
ment covers a very large field of 
legislation indeed, To some extent 
it qualifies in the interest of the 
landlord the statement preceding ; 
as it is evident that no tenant-right 
beneficial to the State (and we are 
precluded by all the premises from 
considering any other) can or ought 
to be of such a character as to place 
obstacles in the way of exchanging 
a worthless tenant for an able one. 
But it also involves the removal of 
all restrictions and unnecessary 
expense connected with the transfer 
of land; for since as a rule it will 
be those who lack capital who will 
desire to sell, and those possessing 
it who will desire to buy ; as a rule 
it must be the direct interest of the 
State to facilitate the transfer. It 
further involves modification or 
abolition of the power to entail land ; 
since without dwelling—as foreign 
to our argument—upon the very 
dubious character of any man’s right 
to do more than appoint his own 
successor, it is constantly found that 
the operation of this power is to 
place obstacles in the way of such 
beneficial change of occupancy as we 
are now considering. And it may 
appear equally to involve abolition 
of the right or law of primogeniture; 
since it may fairly be maintained 
that any thing which interferes in 
any way with the great law of com- 
petition, is primd facie injurious, as 
hindering the most beneficial occu- 
pation. 

3. It may be held to be interfered 
with by the acknowledgment of any 
such absolute rights as permit the 
owner to abstract at his individual 
pleasure from under the land 
mineral wealth which he cannot 
replace, and which is of vital im- 
port to the national welfare. This 
question, however, is too large to 
treat of here, though it may perhaps 
furnish subject for discussion at 
some other opportunity. 
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Here we may for the present con- 
clude. All possible problems in 
land legislation, we have now seen, 
must be argued and decided—not. 
only from practical necessity, but 
from strict principle—upon consi- 
derations relating to the actual ne- 
cessities and welfare of the State. 
Extreme views on either side are 
rigorously excluded by reasoning 
founded upon the most elementary 
truths ; and these truths and their 
consequences we have seen to be 
safe, definite, and practical guides to 
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at least the general outlines of all 
such legislation as can be in any 
given case either expedient or right. 
We have seen—to put it simply— 
that in this case the really Expedient 
is the Right. That is, in brief, the 
outcome of our inquiry, in whatever 
way it was pursued, into the origin 
and nature of property in land ; and 
to have arrived at such a conclusion 
may perchance be thought worth 
the trouble of the investigation, and 
will at all events suffice for the 
present occasion. 
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LOMBARD STREET! 


E took up this book with a 
strong feeling of interest. 

The announcement in its title-page, 
that it was A Description of the 
Money Market by Mr. Bagehot, at 
once awakened the hope that a 
subject generally proclaimed to be 
full of obscurity would now be un- 
ravelled and made clear by a writer 
possessing exceptional qualifications 
for the task. He was directly con- 
nected with the Money Market, 
both as an eminent banker and as 
a still more eminent commentator 
on its weekly occurrences. His 
writings penetrated into every great 
establishment in the City, the most 
powerful traders eagerly sought his 
counsels to enlighten the situation 
and to guide their action. Heenjoyed 
no small reputation for literary 


ability ; the capacity to dive into the 
inmost depths of an entangled en- 
quiry, and to lay bare its mysteries 
by subtle analysis, was the very 


quality which had conferred on him 
intellectual distinction. Here, then, 
was the very man to shed light on 
a region covered with deep dark- 
ness, to make plain, by the illumina- 
tion of science, matters in which the 
understanding of even those who 
were engaged in them found nothing 
but inexplicable confusion. We re- 
joiced that a mental power of ade- 
quate force had addressed itself to 
the exploration of that one subject 
which knowledge had hitherto failed 
to clear up, and to wipe away the 
-onereproach, the one failure, that dis- 
credited the intellect of the nine- 
teenth century. 

The opening of the book, its very 
first page, showed that Mr. Bagehot 
had fully appreciated the nature 
and the difficulty of the problem 
he had undertaken to solve. He 
meant ‘ todeal with concrete realities. 


A notion prevails that the Money 
Market is a thing so impalpable that 
it can only be spoken of in very ab- 
stract words, and that therefore 
books on it must always be exceed- 
ingly difficult.’ We have heard one 
of our friends, a distinguished 
writer on political economy, declare 
that money was ‘a subject too hard 
for the human understanding.’ 
Another, of equally high repute as 
a thinker and writer, told us that he 
had commenced the investigation of 
this mysterious agent of commercial 
life, but finding the results he was 
obtaining to be denounced by the 
great authorities of the practical 
banking world, he had abandoned 
the enquiry in despair. Quite dif- 
ferent is the feeling of Mr. Bagehot. 
He maintains ‘ that the Money Mar. 
ket is as concrete and real as any- 
thing else; that it can be described 
in as plain words; that it is the 
writer's fault if what he says is not 
clear.’ These were words full of 
delightful promise; the obscurity, 
after all, was not real; money and 
the Money Market might be made 
plain to the common intelligence of 
men ; henceforth they might think 
of it and speak about it with clear- 
ness. 

The Money Market, then, is the 
avowed subject which Mr. Bagehot 
undertakes to describe. First and 
foremost, and, for scientific explana- 
tion, infinitely the most important, 
arises the question, What is 
money? No one can understand 
anything about the sheep market 
until he first knows what a sheep is; 
when he has acquired this know- 
ledge, he is prepared to enquire 
what are the causes which make 
sheep abundant or scarce, cheap or 
dear. So it is with the Money Market. 
Nothing can be learned or enquired 
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into about it, until the nature of the 
thing called money is ascertained. 
Now, it is a most calamitous obsta- 
cle against all understanding of the 
subject under examination that Mr. 
Bagehot supplies us with six differ- 
eut meanings of the word money. 
1. First of all, it is coim—pieces of 
gold and silver, stamped with a 
mark to signify the quantity con- 
tained in each, and its purity or 
fineness. This is the true, and, 
we add, the only scientific and 
real definition of money. It is, 
in the language of Aristotle, one 
of the commodities selected to 
exchange all the others. 2. We 
next have the definition that money 
is cash. Here mischief and confu- 
sion instantly creep in, but the fault 
is not Mr. Bagehot’s, but of the in- 
veterate practice of mankind ; only 
it seems to us that, in an avowed- 
ly scientific investigation, he was 
bound to point out the distinction 
between the two elements of cash— 
coin and banknotes. A banknote 
is a covenant or legal obligation to 
deliver money or coin, but it is no 
more money than a broker’s slip is 
corn or sugar. A pledge to give a 
thing cannot be the thing itself. 
The confounding of these two ideas 
together has infested, and probably 
will infest for all time, the under- 
standing of currency. All forms of 
paper instruments of exchange— 
banknotes, bills, cheques, and the rest 
—aresolelyand simply legal evidence 
of a contract to produce a definite 
quantity of a particular metal, good 
to bring before a jury and to obtain 
a verdict of compulsory delivery 
through the sheriff; they are abso- 
lutely nothing more. Cash, then, is 
a bad definition of money, but it is 
inevitable. The use of the term, as 
synonymous with money, is too 
universal for any scientific protest 
to be of the smallest avail against 
it. 3. Thirdly, Mr. Bagehot, all 
through the book, calls the things in 
which bankers deal—what they re- 
ceive and what they lend—money. 
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With him banking deposits and 
banking loans and advances are 
money. Now, for this false appli- 
cation of the expression money he 
must be held in this place personally 
responsible. He may urge with 
entire truth that such is the lan- 
guage of the City, that everyone 
speaks of bankers as dealers in 
money, as receiving and lending 
money; but then his book opens 
with the avowal that the Money 
Market is believed to be something 
so impalpable as to be incapable of 
being spoken of except in very ab- 
stract words, and that books which 
treat of it are exceedingly difficult ; 
and it professes to be written to ex- 
plain the matter in real and concrete 
terms. He very ingenuously lays 
down that if what he says is not 
clear, itis his own fault. Now, if 
there is anything in the world which 
is impalpable, which is certainly not 
clear, which hascreatedall the puzzle 
in which the Money Market is in- 
volved, it is bankers’ deposits and 
loans described as money. If they 
are money, then every debt in every 
shopkeeper’s and manufacturer’s 
books is money ; and what sense is 
then to be given to money, Mr, 
Bagehot must tell us. We are quite 
sure that it will not be coin or cash, 
but some third sense which he is 
bound to bring forth. It will not 
do to say that these deposits and 
loans represent money, for of all 
difficult words used in the City, 
‘represent’ is incomparably the 
hardest, or, rather, the most sense- 
less ; and if they are money because 
they represent money, then every 
piece of property on sale, every 
saleable article, every value set upon 
anything, is money. Wedo not in 
the least believe that Mr. Bagehot 
will condescend to try to escape by 
the outlet of the word ‘ represent ;’ 
but we must tell him that he has 
given a third meaning to money, 
which for us is absolutely incom- 
prehensible. Deposits are debts due 
by bankers, loans are debts due to 
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them; they involve rights to be 
settled, if demanded, in cash; but till 
the hour of settlement comes they are 
records of debts, lines in ledgers, and 
nothing more. 4. But Mr. Bagehot 
presents us with a fourth meaning 
of the word money. ‘The value of 
money,’ he tells us, ‘is settled in 
Lombard Street.’ He constantly 
speaks of dear money and cheap 
money. In a book professing to 
clear up intelligibly the obscurities 
of the Money Market, the adoption 
of the slang expressions circulating 
on the Stock Exchange is very 
unworthy of a scientific political 
economist. There is one sense in 
which, in political economy, money 
is cheap or dear, namely, when it 
will exchange for little or for much 
of other goods ; and that, as all the 
world knows, depends on the cheap- 
ness or dearness of the metal of 
which it is composed. When gold 
can be purchased cheaply from the 
miners, it will purchase little in the 
shops and warehouses; when, on 
the contrary, it is scarce and found 
in smaller quantities for the labour 
expended on the mines, it will pur- 
chase much. What Mr. Bagehot 
means by his oft-repeated phrases 
is the borrowing of money, not 
money itself. A high bank-rate is 
simply a high charge for lending. 
We fear that our search after light 
is in a bad way with this bewildering 
word of many senses, but there are 
more tocome. 5. A fifth meaning 
given to money in this book is the 
purchasing power given by banks 
to their borrowers. That they 
bestow such a faculty is certain ; 
but what that power of buying is 
Mr. Bagehot nowhere accurately 
explains. We shall not give the 
explanation here, as we shall have 
to show presently what a bank is 
and does, and thus endeavour to 
supply Mr. Bagehot’s omission to ex- 
plain a thing which is undoubtedly 
* concrete and real,’ but about whose 
nature and mode of action he leaves 
us entirely in the dark. 6. Lastly, 
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we are told again and again that 
money, that is, in the language of 
the City, the money lent by bankers, 
is capital. Nothing is more common 
than this definition of the term 
amongst speakers and writers about 
money ; but to find it coming from 
the pen of a political economist 
of repute is truly astonishing. That 
definition holds good of the firstsense 
assigned to money, coin, and of that 
alone; coin is capital—a substance, 
a costly tool at work in creating 
those products which are necessary 
for human existence. But not one of 
the five other things which money 
is said to be is capital, except the 
paper, as paper, of which banknotes 
are made. Capital is always a 
concrete thing, a material substance; 
for even the highest qualities ex- 
hibited by capital, its most effective 
powers in the creation of wealth, 
skill, and intelligence, are conceived 
in political economy, as embodied 
in men, precisely as the faculties 
which make a horse so valuable as 
capital form parts of the collective 
animal. What the bankers lend 
can buy capital, but assuredly it is 
not itself capital. Bankers never 
touch capital beyond the coin which 
passes through their hands, and it 
is very mischievous phraseology 
which speaks of bankers possessing 
inside of the walls of their banks 
any capital except coin and their 
buildings. 

‘It is the essence of money,’ said 
Mr. Huskisson, ‘to possess intrinsic 
value. The money or coin of a 
country is so much of its capital. 
Paper currency is no part of the 
capital of a country—it is so much 
circulating credit.’ What a contrast 
does this highly precise and scientific 
language present ta the loose talk 
of our day. How thoroughly is the 
meaning of the word money appre- 
hended ; how accurately is it dis- 
tinguished from the banknote ; and 
what a rebuke to City writers of our 
time, when they render the under- 
standing of the Money Market im- 
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possible by calling the thing which 
that market deals in capital. 

With such a jumble of definitions 
before us we feel ourselves compelled 
to declare, with much regret and 
surprise, that this book Lombard 
Street has no claims to be called 
scientific. We took it up with very 
greatinterest, in the full expectation 
of seeing a much misunderstood 
department of commercial _ life 
subjected to scientific treatment by 
a writer of genuine acuteness and 
experience ; our disappointment 
after perusing it was proportionately 
severe. Six meanings assigned to 
the subject-matter were fatal; it 
was obvious that the method adopted 
in this work had no connection with 
science. We lay aside, therefore, 
all association of science with its 
utterances ; and we pass on to the 
ground on which it places us—the 
remarks of a practical banker, ac- 
customed to watch and criticise the 
actual movements of the business in 
which he is engaged. 

We are thus brought to the object 
for which this book was written—- 
the practical end which it was 
designed to accomplish. That object 
was to bring a heavy accusation 
against the directors of the Bank of 
England. It charges them with 
ignorance of a great principle 
involved in the administration of 
that institution, with unconscious- 
ness of a great public duty imposed 
upon them ; and their incompetency 
todischarge the great function which 
their office summons them to perform 
for their proprietors, and still more 
for the whole country, being thus 
manifest, it proposes as the remedy 
demanded by the facts of the situa- 
tion—a revolution. The praise of 
courage, the courage of his opinions, 
must be freely accorded to its author. 
That the government of the Bank of 
England is so bad as to require a 
radical reconstruction in its spirit 
and in its form will be, we venture 
to say, a surprise not for the general 
public only, but also for the City. 
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It may be quite true that criticism at 
times, especially the criticism of men 
smarting undersuffering, may attack, 
with more or less success, particular 
acts of the Bank’s administration ; 
but what government on earth was 
ever perfect, or all whose acts were 
absolutely unassailable? It savours 
much of the temper of our day to 
find some fault, and then to clamour 
for a totally new system, as if it 
necessarily contained every virtue. 
Not that we admit in this place 
that any fault, especially of prin- 
ciple and management, has been 
established—that we shall con- 
sider presently. What we remark 
here is that a method of conducting 
the banking business has been dis~ 
covered by Mr. Bagehot in the ad- 
ministration of the directors of the 
Bank of England so profoundly 
vicious as to require the substitu- 
tion of a financial despot for the 
present Board of Directors. That 
is an allegation which utterly 
astonishes us, and we believe will 
astonish almost every one else; 
indeed, for many persons, that might 
be reason enough not to trouble 
themselves more with the book. 
But this would be a mistake. It 
contains many acute and some 
important observations, and Mr. 
Bagehot is a man who is fully 
entitled to have his opinions ex- 
amined. Let us consider, then, how 
he conducts the prosecution. 

The principle for which Mr. 
Bagehot strenuously contends is the 
maintenance of a huge reserve of 
gold, not so much for securing the 
convertibility of the banknote, but 
for the general purposes of bank- 
ing, and for providing safety for all 
the members of the Money Market. 
In this book, Lombard Street, the 
Money Market plainly means the 
banking community, and comprises 
banks, their depositors and their 
borrowers. The duty which he ac- 
cuses the Directors of the Bank of 
neglecting is the maintenance by 
them of such a reserve in behalf of 
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all England ; and the reason which 
he assigns for this neglect is their 
ignorance that all reserves of gold 
incessantly flow into the Bank, so 
that it becomes at last the sole 
magazine of gold in this nation. 
This ignorance renders them un- 
conscious of the heavy obligation 
lying upon them. The Bank of 
England alone, he conceives, is in- 
terposed between the solvency of 
all the banks and universal stop- 
page and ruin; and the Direc- 
tors, not being in the least aware 
of this fact, pursue habitually a 
line of action beset with extreme 
peril. Hence he infers that the 
Directors of the Bank of England 
are men not up to the exigencies 
of their position ; they are deficient 
at once in scientific and practical 
knowledge of banking—at least, of 
the banking required of the Bank 
of England. They are men en- 
gaged in private concerns of their 
own. They have neither time nor 
inclination to analyse the occur- 
rences of the banking world, to 
gather scientific principles and to 
apply them. The remedy, there- 
fore, is plainly to seek out a man 
who shall be the perfection of know- 
ledge and wisdom ; who shall have 
learnt all the truth there is in cur- 
rency with unerring eye, and shall 
apply it with unflinching determi- 
nation and impartiality ; who shall 
take his post on the top of a watch- 
tower, to catch the first glitter of 
the shining metal as it commences 
to move in any quarter of the globe, 
and shall fix the rates of discount 
for the whole world of traders in 
conformity with laws which have 
revealed themselves to his supreme 
intelligence. Verily, this is a won- 
derful vision to have beamed on the 
eyes ofan actual banker; amarvellous 
readiness to believe in the infallible 
knowledge and, under the circum- 
stances, absolute purity of a single 
ruler ; a most devout willingness to 
place his business and his obedi- 
ence at the feet of the one master. 
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It is true that this all-accomplished 
mortal is proposed only as the asso- 
ciate of the present Directors ; but 
he is not to be a manager, but a 
co-equal, he is to be irremovable 
for a long period of time, and to 
enjoy a gigantic salary. If he is 
to be different from the actual Di- 
rectors of the Bank of England, it 
can only be as absolute king of the 
Money Market. The talent of Abbé 
Siéyes in framing constitutions 
hardly reached so far. 

To judge accurately the reason- 
ings on which these views are 
founded, it is absolutely essential 
that we should thoroughly under- 
stand the nature of banking, what 
a bank is, and does. Unhappily, 
this a question which few think it 
worth while to put to themselves 
or others. Banks are spread over 
the whole country: all the world 
deals with banks. Banks are writ- 
ten about every day: they are sup- 
posed to enrich or ruin a nation; 
nevertheless, where can a distinct 
statement be found which gives a 
clear conception of what a bank 
really is? A bank deals in money, 
everybody cries; a bank receives 
and lends money; and what more 
is wanted for understanding a bank? 
But, unluckily, money—true money, 
coin—forms only cne-half per cent. 
of what a bank touches. Cash 
can claim only three per cent. of 
what a bank handles; the remain- 
ing ninety-seven parts of the things 
that a bank deals in have still to be 
explained. They are not money, 
in any real sense of the word, 
that is certain; and to call them 
money is to perpetuate that confu- 
sion which prevails about the action 
of banks, not least amongst bankers 
themselves, and which this book 
was purposely written to clear 
up. It is very unfortunate that 
Lombard Street does not supply 
us with this sorely needed expla- 
nation. The Money Market of which 
the book treats means banking 
throughout its pages. Its writer is 
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a banker; yet that commercial in- 
stitution, which is the basis of all 
its arguments, is neither analysed 
nor explained. Banking is painted 
as at one time lifting up the City 
to the sky, at another as over- 
whelming it in the waves of uni- 
versal disaster ; but the force which 
acts in banking is left utterly in 
the dark. We are not made to 
understand why it is that banks at 
one time abound in resources, at 
another are smitten with poverty. 
We see the splendid power which 
vivifies trade throughout the world, 
and we hear the crash of falling 
firms, and are made spectators of 
the terrors of merchants and the 
agonies of a crisis; but how it 
comes to pass that a bank can do 
all these things, bankers are the 
last persons who can inform us. 
Money does it all; we must be con- 
tent with that. But, alas! as money 
has six mutually irreconcileable 
meanings, we must believe that to 
fathom such a mystery passes the 


human understanding. We know 
now that the Money Market is by 
divine decree the most ‘ impalpable ’ 
of ideas which cross the human 


brain. Nevertheless, riches and 
poverty are very concrete and 
‘material things, and to believe that 
they are brought about by some 
impalpable agency is not a situation 
in which intelligent men can rest 
and be thankful. 

A glimpse of the nature of a bank 
flashed across the mind of the 
writer of this book. He spoke of a 
bank, in a passing allusion, as a 
broker; had he followed on upon 
this scent, the whole truth would 
have revealed itself to him. A 
banker isa broker; that is precisely 
his character. He is an interme- 
diate agent—a man who stands be- 
tween two principals ; who assists 
in transferring something from one 
of these principals to the other. 
If this is so—and analysis esta- 
blishes the fact—then a vast amount 
of instruction is instantaneously 
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gained. A light is at once shed on 
these manifold and complicated 
operations, on that tangled web of 
borrowing and lending, of large 
means and reduced means for dis- 
count, which are summed up in 
the word Money Market. The re- 
sources of bankers, whatever they 
may be, are not their own; and he 
that would desire to know when 
banks are likely to be strong and 
have much to lend, or to be weak, 
with small capacity to grant loans, 
or even to be under compulsion to 
recall old ones, must study the: 
varying fortunes of those who sup- 
ply them with means to transfer 
to others. Here is the true field 
of enquiry for those who seek to. 
learn the real state of the Money 
Market ; but how small is the re- 
ference to it, how often is there no 
allusion to it at all in discussions 
about the rate of discount, and 
panics, and the other occurrences 
of the banking world ! 

And now let us consider the 
nature of this brokerage, this 
agency. The originator of all ac- 
tion is the principal who makes 
a deposit at the bank. But what 
is a deposit? Cash brought to the 
bank’s counter? Certainly not—only 
to the extent of 3 parts in roo. 
What is it, then? A debt to re- 
ceive—a piece of paper, summoning 
some one to pay money, and capable 
of being used as evidence against 
him in a court of law, if he neglects 
todo so. The next question, and it 
is amostcritical one, is, how camethe 
depositor to have a debt to give to 
the banker to collect? In answer- 
ing this question, it must be care- 
fully observed that we are speaking 
of the first appearance of this deposit 
in the banking community; we must 
not introduce here mere movements 
between banker and banker, shift- 
ings of deposits froni one portion 
of the Money Market to another. 
The deposit, then, at its origin, arises 
from the sale of property, from no- 
thing else. A brewer has sold 1,000 
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barrels of beer, and has been paid 
with a cheque, which he places in 
his banker’s hands to collect for 
him and place it tohis credit. Now, 
if the brewer draws out the sum due 
on this debt as soon as paid, the 
banker becomes a mere collecting 
clerk, and true banking, as it 
actually exists, would not come 
into being. But another fact makes 
its appearance. The brewer will 
not want for three months, say, 
the proceeds of 600 of the barrels of 
beer he has sold; he will draw for 
the present one cheque only on the 
bank for the purchase of malt 
up to the value of 400 barrels, 
and this the banker knows. Now 
commences the specific action of 
the banker. He knows that he 
has at his disposal the proceeds of 
600 barrels of beer sold ; he resolves 
to lend them for three months to a 
timber merchant, who had brought 
him a bill for discount, and seeks to 
obtain means of buying. Give me 
your bill, says the banker, and draw 
on me for the amount. This is done, 
and the result is a purchase of 
timber. This simple statement is 
full of instruction, if people will 
only consent to gather it. The 
banker appears here as an agent, 
who undertakes to find for his 


principal, the brewer, another prin- 
cipal who will employ his means in 


buying timber. Not a shilling of 
cash or money passes in the trans- 
action. The sale of the beer and 
the purchases of malt and timber 
create three cheques, which meet 
at the clearing-house and settle each 
other there. The beer is paid for 
in malt and timber: in economical 
language, beer is exchanged for 
timber and malt. The brewer ob- 
tains payment for his beer partly 
by buying malt which he carries 
away, partly by lending timber to 
a timber merchant through the 
ageney of a banker. The banker is 
a mere go-between—a broker : it is 
the brewer who really lends timber 
tothemerchant. Thus welearn what 
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the banker, as broker, transfers, 
what it is that he lends and others 
borrow. He lends purchasing power, 
the ability to obtain goods in the 
various markets; and this power 
consists in the fact that a man who 
has sold property, by the very na- 
ture of a sale, can acquire, directly 
or indirectly, other property in ex- 
change. This power of banking the 
banker procures from the brewer— 
that is, it is the possession and sale 
of goods to his depositors which en- 
ables him to carry on any banking. 
Banking is an affair of goods, of 
goods transferred, and not of coin or 
cash, or bills, except as machinery. 
Further, we see what deposits really 
are—debts due for borrowed money 
by a banker, which exist for him, 
which he possesses in the form of 
debts due to him by timber mer- 
chants and others to whom he has 
granted loans. Beer, malt, and 
timber, as debts, are the whole 
of the banking in this transac- 
tion ; and they are the whole of the 
Money Market also, for this trans- 
action is the exact type of all the 
others, saving always the shuffling 
about of these debts amongst 
bankers. If there were no banks, 
the banking might and would still 
be done by the brewer himself ; he 
would find some borrower who 
would reward him for lending the 
proceeds of 600 barrels for three 
months; but the employment of 
an intermediate agent or broker, to — 
act for many sellers of goods to- 
gether, vastly increases the efficiency 
of the process of lending, as the 
banker wields large sums and pos- 
sesses great facilities in discovering 
borrowers. 

One conclusion is strikingly esta- 
blished by this analysis, that money 
is not in itself a necessary and in- 
dispensable. condition of banking. 
The banker did not receive money 
from the brewer, nor give money to 
the maltster and the timber mer- 
chant, and when the debts in time 
are paid, no money need pass, and 
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but very little money certainly will 
pass. if the selling and buying of 
goods exactly corresponded, and the 
debts were punctually paid by fresh 
purchases, the use of money for all 
the great business of the country 
might become entirely unneeded. 
Even now, 6,000 millions worth of 
sales ‘and purchases are annually 
settled at the clearing-house ; goods 
worth 6,000 millions are exchanged 
without the intervention of a single 
penny, and it is perfectly conceiv- 
able in idea and essence, that almost 
all the trade of the nation should be 
carried on by slips of paper, without 
any cash whatever. Such a method 
of commerce has been very nearly es- 
tablished in international trade ; for 
it is astonishing how small a quan- 
tity of gold balances the enormous 
sales and purchases of nations with 
each other. But the inevitable 


fluctuations in the course of human 
affairs prevent the entire adoption 
of a moneyless system of banking. 
First of all, on one side, the brewer 
refuses to bind himself absolutely to 


lend the worth of his 600 barrels of 
beer for three months certain; he 
retains his power of reclaiming his 
debt at pleasure, and thus the funds 
commanded by banks are subject 
to all the incidents, sudden as well 
as permanent, of the brewer’s 
fortunes. On the other side, mani- 
fold are the influences which may 
prevent a banker’s debtor from 
fulfilling his engagements when 
due. His own debtors may have 
failed to perform their parts, or his 
merchandise may have fallen in price 
in the market, or a wet summer 
may have swept away his crops, or 
his American customer may have 
taken to civil war instead of growing 
cotton, and may have no demand 
for his goods. These and a hundred 
similar causes may have stopped the 
payment of the bill or bond at matu- 
rity. We thus encounter the most 
embarrassing feature of banking. A 
banker’s depositors may withdraw 
their deposits whenever they choose 
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the debtors to whom the banker has 
transferred them may not be able to 
repay him at the time stipulated. To 
guard against the danger of sudden 
stoppage which such a position in- 
volves, the institution of a reserve 
has been devised, to provide safety 
against unforeseen demands for 
payment. It is formed by the 
banker not lending out all the pro- 
ceeds of the debts which his deposi- 
tors gave him to collect. He lends 
only a portion; the difference will 
necessarily consist of cash, for he will 
have fewer debts to pay, to-be set off, 
at the clearing-house, against what 
he has to receive in the brewer’s be- 
half; the balance he will obtain in 
cash, which, according to modern 
practice, will be lodged at the Bank 
of England. 

The amounts of the reserve which 
the Bank of England should main- 
tain is the battle-field of Mr. Bage- 
hot’s book—the region on which he 
seeks to establish a body of doctrine, 
the subject on which he aims to in- 
struct and guide the Directors of the 
Bank of England ; and, further, the 
reserve has become the pivot round 
which most of the theories of the City 
on the rate of discount are now made 
to revolve. It is very important, 
therefore, to have very clear ideas on 
this central matter. We remark: 

1. That the object, in our opinion 
the sole object, of a reserve is to pro- 
vide safety for the Bank, to guard 
against the possibility of its deposi- 
tors demanding payment of all their 
debts, and the Bank being thus left 
without the means of meeting its en- 

gements. If the times when the 
creditors of the Bank will demand 
payment could be previously laid 
down, and the repayment of ad- 
vances by those who borrowed from 
the Bank could be equally well de- 
fined, and could be reckoned on with 
certainty, the Bank would not re- 
quire any reserve. The banking 
would be complete. By this princi- 
ple alone, the necessity for insuring 
safety, we contend that the reserve 
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should be regulated. Mr. Bagehot 
superadds a second purpose which 
the Directors of the Bank are bound 
to take into serious account in fixing 
the amount of their reserve—the 
keeping up of a stock of gold for 
the whole country. We shall ex- 
amine this theory presently. 

z. The reserve is a part of the 
cost of production of banking—a 
charge on the procuring of the 
beneficial effects that it yields. It 
resembles the spare stock of goods 
which a shopkeeper is obliged to 
keep, in order not to send away 
customers to other shops, or, still 
more, the watchers which have to 
be engaged to guard mercantile 
establishments by night. It en- 
tails, so far, a diminution of the 
benefits of banking. It is a costly 
metal, which was purchased at a 
high price ; it brings loss—in the 
sense of diminished profit—to the 
banker, and also to the nation ; for 
if the gold of the reserve were sold 
abroad for food and materials for 
industry, the capital and wealth of 
the country would be largely in- 
creased. 

3- Hence, thirdly, it is the natural 
and legitimate duty and interest of 
every bank to maintain its reserve 
at the limit of safety. If safety is 
all that the reserve does for a bank, 
then all excess above the safety 

oint is waste and foolish loss. 

hat the point of safety is, may be 
—indeed, is—hard to determine 
accurately; nor will it be the same 
for all banks. Some banks have 
so regular a business, are so little 
affected by the commotions of the 
Money Market, as to require a 
comparatively small reserve; other 
banks, dealing with trades subject 
to great vicissitudes, and having for 
customers speculative merchants 
and manufacturers, will need a 
much stronger amount of precau- 
tion against unforeseen demands. 
Each bank must determine the 
limit of safety for itself; all that 
science can do is to furnish the 
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principle, and to leave the conditions 
of its application to each individual 
banker: only let the principle be 
clearly recognised. If safety is the 
sole motive for a reserve, then let 
safety be its only regulator. 

Here is a multitude of words, we 
shall be told, to explain things 
known to everyone—the alphabet of 
every banker, mere rudiments for 
the ignorant. It is so, we readily 
grant. These are the first elements 
of banking; but in first elements 
lie the accuracy and the worth of 
every science. And noclass of men 
need so sorely to have the rudiments 
of their business stated in a con- 
nected and logical manner as 
bankers. As Mr. Bagehot remarks, 
they are for the most part men 
absorbed with the practice of their 
trade, so as to be singularly averse to 
all mental analysis of its nature, and 
the few who think run off straight 
into the wildest extravagances of a 
full-blown theory. There is no 
theorist comparable to a doctrinaire 
banker, none who is so unconscious 
of the obligation to deduce his doc- 
trine from a careful examination of 
first principles and a thorough ana- 
lysis of the simplest facts. There is 
nothing so important in dealing 
with bankers who express views as 
to bring them face to face with the 
most obvious, but, at the same time, 
the most essential phenomena of 
banking. 

These thoughts forced themselves 
upon us as we read the introductory 
chapter of Lombard Street. There 
England is described as ‘the greatest 
moneyed country in the world, as 
having much more immediately dis- 
posable and ready cash than any 
other country.’ Is that so; is it 
certain that England has more gold 
and banknotes than any other 
country ? The Bank of France— 
not the peasant hoarders—had fifty 
millions of English pounds in gold 
before the war; at that time we 
would rather have backed France 
than England for cash. But then 
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it is plain that by money and cash 
is meant the ‘ loan-fund’ of banks, 
which is further illustrated by 
reckoning up deposits, ‘money de- 
_ in banks,’ Is there no need 

ere for pointing out that deposits 
are merely debts, and the money in 
the bank only a register of names 
and figures? ‘If a nation wants 
even to make a railway, it is sure 
to come to the country of banks 
for the money, and English bankers 
are great lenders to those who lend 
to foreign states.’ But what do 
they lend? Cash—a loan of fifty 
or one hundred millions of cash? 
The very mention of such an idea 
excites a smile. There is no con- 
sciousness awake to the fact that 
loans to foreign railways are taken 
out in locomotives and rails—and 
loans to foreign states leave Eng- 
land in some form of English goods. 
The province of Canterbury, in New 
Zealand, is making new railways 
with astonishing rapidity ; yet it is 
‘a poor state ; deficient in accumu- 
lated riches.’ How, then, does it 


acquire the means of constructing 
the railways? by sending money, 


cash, to England? It has none to 
send; but it has wool, and the 
wool crosses the water, and a bill is 
drawn, and iron is bought in Eng- 
land, and another bill is drawn, and 
they cancel each other, and the rail- 
way is made. Banking has been 
employed, but no money or cash. 
Even if more iron is bought than 
the wool can pay for, the agency of 
banks merely finds some one who 
will lend iron to the colony. Then 
we have in this book strange talk 
about savings. The savings of a 
purely agricultural county are first 
lodged in the local banks. They must 
be very big places to hold the savings 
of a county, to find room for the 
corn and cattle which remain over 
and above what has been consumed 
or sold to buy tea, and sugar, and 
manufactured articles with. Oh, 
but all these saved cattle and corn 
have been sold to the manufactur- 
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ing counties, and the cheques for 
them have been lodged in the banks. 
Quite true; but not the savings. 
These have been eaten by the manu- 
facturers, who owe debts through 
the banks to the agriculturists ; but 
the banks do not hold the savings, 
but only registers of debts due by 
those who possess or possessed them. 
In all this writing the thought is 
absent that a bank merely exchanges 
goods; that it is a simple agency 
and nothing more; that the reali- 
ties are property, the articles 
transferred. The wealth of Eng- 
land which she can lend to in- 
dividuals or to states is not cash, 
but commodities. We do not doubt 
that the author of Lombard Street 
is fully aware of these facts, and 
that he would expound them with 
great correctness and ability, when 
not thinking of the Money Market ; 
but unfortunately, like so many 
other authorities, as soon as he 
begins to speak about money, all 
these truths vanish from his per- 
ception—he sees them no longer, and 
a large flow of loose and confused 
and confusing talk is the result. 

In the general view taken of the 
Money Market in Lombard Street 
several important points are stated 
with great clearness and vigour. 
First: ‘No bank in London, or out 
of it, holds any considerable sum 
in cash, except the banking depart- 
ment of the Bank of England.’ On 
December 29, 1869, Mr. Bagehot 
finds, by way of example, that it 
held 11,297,000/. of reserve against 
three times the amount of liabilities ; 
it had lent three-fourths of its de- 
posits. Next: the London banks 
keep their principal reserve at the 
Bank of England; it saves them 
care and responsibility to have a 
banker, as private persons have. 
The billbrokers, in the end, do the 
same with the very small reserve 
they keep. Hence the Bank of Eng- 
land is the keystone of the banking 
system; were it to fail, it would 
drag down many other bankers with 
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it. Further, this mode of keeping 
the London reserve causes it to be 
much smaller than it otherwise 
would be. The Bank of Englandlends 
a portion of the true reserve of the 
London bankers. Hence some ten or 
eleven millions constitute all the re- 
serve, not only for Lombard Street, 
butalso forall Englandand Scotland. 
Then there comes a very serious ad- 
dition to the liabilities against the 
reserve. International payments 
are more and more being made in 
London. London holds considerable 
foreign deposits; foreign countries 
send good bills to London, get them 
discounted, and often carry away 
the proceeds in bullion. London 
thus is becoming the clearing-house 
of the world. Germany, for its own 
convenience, banks largely in Lon- 
don ; that may dwindle away, but an 
increasing number of private persons 
abroad will have deposits in London. 
Hence Lombard Street becomes very 
much exposed to the opinion fo- 
reigners have of it. This is a really 
grave matter, and Mr. Bagehot has 


done very meritorious service in 


pointing it out. Large deposits of 
foreigners undoubtedly increase the 
chances and dangers of a ‘run.’ 
From these facts Mr. Bagehot draws 
the startling inference that on the 
wisdom of the Directors of one joint- 
stock company it depends whether 
England shall be solvent or insol- 
vent. ‘This may seem too strong,’ 
he adds, ‘but itis not.’ For us it 
is certainly too strong, it is the ex- 
aggerated language of an alarmist. 
If all the foreign depositors claimed 
repayment suddenly, and together, 
all the gold of the Bank might be 
run out, and the last could, and 
would, get none. But to call this the 
bankruptcy of England is a manifest 
absurdity. The same result would 
happen if all the creditors of all the 
banks in England were to ask for 
money to-morrow morning at ten 
o’clock. Payment could not be made. 
There are many times too little gold 
in England to doit. Still less could 
all the creditors in the country be 
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paid in legal tender if they de- 
manded it at the same hour. It is 
purely impossible; yet the public 
does not live in terror of insolvency. 
The wealth of England would re- 
main the same as before, for'coin 
is only an instrument for moving 
wealth, and those who could not 
give gold would have the same 
means as before the demand. 
Human life, in these matters, works 
upon an average; and if a full sup- 
ply, far away above the average 
quantity of coin found to be needed, 
is demanded upon legal compulsion, 
it cannot, by any human device, be 
provided. But public feeling, it is in- 
timated, about the Bank is irrational. 
‘ It has faith in the Bank contrary to 
experience and despising evidence. 
The English world believes that the 
Bank of England will not, almost that 
it cannot, fail!’ Three times since 
1844 the Banking Department has 
received assistance, and would have 
failed without it. This statement 
is repeated often in the book, in ter- 
rorem ; but it is an entire mistake. 
The Bank received no material assis- 
tance whatever from the suspension 
of the Act of 1844; it was not saved 
from failure by the temporary abo- 
lition of the law. The present 
writer pointed out this fact in the 
pages of the Lconomist a fortnight 
after the memorable Black Friday of 
1866. He proved that whatever 
effect may have been made on the 
imagination of the City, neither 
Bank nor public got one pound of 
material aid from the suspension. 
The suspension, if it did anything 
at all, acted only like a phial of 
water passed off on a patient as a 
potent medicine. The proof was 
easy. The law of 1844 consists of one 
enactment, and one enactment only, 
about the notes of the Bank of Eng- 
land—fifteen millions to be issued 
uncovered, for every note above 
that quantity an equal number of 
sovereigns to be placed downstairs 
in the Bank’s vault. When the 
Bank return after the suspension 
was published, it was found that, 
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after all, the law had been strictly 
kept ; the Bank, by natural causes, 
had the quantity of gold enjoined 
by the law. Evidently, then, the 
suspension had not interfered either 
with the deposit of gold or the issue 
of notes. It was empty sound, 
and nothing more. So it was in 
1847—the suspension did not pre- 
vent the law from being observed 
just as strictly as if it had been still 
in force. Thus, in the two most for- 
midable crises, the Bank got no help 
from the suspension, but weathered 
the storm by the strength of its 
own resources, and the excellence of 
its administration. The remaining 
third suspension occurred in 1857 
—a short crisis—and then the sus- 
pension enabled 800,000l. of notes 
to be issued without being pur- 
chased with gold. It isa trifling 
sum ; the believers in suspension are 
welcome to make any use of it they 
please. But we assert that, with 
this insignificant exception, actual 
fact demonstrates that Mr. Bagehot 
terrifies the public with an idle 


dream when he so constantly urges 
that salvation came to the Bank 
from suspension of the Act of 1844; 
when he imputes safety to foreign 
aid, whilst fact shows that it came 
from the Bank’s own action itself. 
‘In 1825, the entire concern al- 


most suspended payment.’ It was 
sorely pressed, beyond doubt; but 
how was it saved f By the discovery 
of a million of unburnt Bank of 
England notes. The danger was, 
that the public demanded, nut gold, 
but notes, and no more notes 
were ready printed. Does this mean 
insolvency of the Bank, when the 
very thing asked for was its 
own paper, when England wished 
nothing better than to obtain its 
promises to pay and to hoard them ? 
Indeed, Mr. Bagehot distinctly ad- 
mits that the panic of 1825 was 
stopped with notes. This admis- 
sion, by itself alone, overthrows his 
doctrine about a great reserve of 
gold. 


The existence of the legal quan- 
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tity of gold in the Bank, from the 
spontaneous action of the Money 
Market, enables us to deal with that 
praise given to the conduct of the 
Bank Directors at the expense of 
their understandings. Mr. Thomp- 
son Hankey, acting in unison with a 
long catena of authorities from Sir 
Robert Peel to Mr. Lowe, stated, in 
his book on the Bank of England, 
which is admitted to be ‘ the best ac- 
count of the working and practice of 
that institution which anywhere ex- 
ists,’ ‘That the principle on which its 
business is conducted does not differ, 
so far as he is aware, from that of any 
well-conducted bank in London.’ 
On this, Mr. Bagehot remarks, 
that whilst it keeps a reserve of 30 
or 50 per cent. of liabilities, other 
banks keep only the bare minimum 
to open shop with. The practice 
of the Directors is better than their 
theory, he argues ; they do maintain 
a much larger reserve. Butthe ques- 
tion cannot be determined offhand 
by a mere appeal to the figures. Are 
these notes piled up by the will of 
the Directors, or by natural causes ? 
The Bank of France was compelled 
to keep fifty millions; it could not 
help itself. May it not be, nay, is 
it not the real fact, that there is 
more gold in England than anyone 
knows what to do with—that it in- 
evitably flows to the general ware- 
house, to be kept, at any rate, in safe 
custody? Is it not a fundamental 
law of currency, that only such a 
quantity of these tools, these mere 
machines, is taken into use as is 
required for those affairs which 
are transacted by their instrument- 
ality? Is not gold in English in- 
dustry small change, and, when 
there is enough of it, all that farther 
comes into England must of neces- 
sity be laid up in the store-room ? 
We agree, however, with Mr, 
Bagehot in thinking that the 
modern condition of London banking 
contains some very unsatisfactory 
elements. The practice of London 
banks to employ the Bank of Eng- 
land as their banker isopen to the 
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very serious objection that their 
accounts are in the highest degree 
uncertain. Banking is sound and 
strong just in proportion as the 
banker can estimate accurately the 
commercial state of his depositors 
and his borrowers. On the deposit 
side, the account of a man who 
spends his income in a regular man- 
ner, and never exceeds it, is of the 
highest quality; a multitude of such 
accounts is all that a banker can 
desire. On the other side, to dis- 
count the bill of a steady mer- 
chant or shopkeeper, in a regular 
business, subject to few fluctuations, 
is an excellent investment. The 
banker knows the character of his 
borrower, and the nature and work- 
ing of his business; he has mate- 
rials for judging the safety of his 
advance. It is quite otherwise with 
the account of a bank at the Bank 
of England; it must be hard to 
watch the state and movements of 
its affairs; it is a dark and, possibly, 
a dangerous account. It is not a 
natural deposit at the Bank of Eng- 
land—natural, that is, according to 
the best principles of banking. 
Banks, we agree with Mr. Bagehot, 
should keep their own reserves, and 
if they place them at the Bank of 
England, the best system would be 
for the Bank to charge them for the 
custody of the cash, and then leave it 
untouched in their vault. Equally 
true iswhat Mr. Bagehot has pointed 
out respecting bill-brokers. They 
keep no reserve, for they pay inte- 
rest on all the funds they obtain 
from the bankers, and they naturally 
seek to invest them all on discount. 
The debts due by bill-brokers are no 
reserve for the banks at all; they are 
lent out for a term more or less long, 
and on a sudden demand cannot be 
forthcoming for the banker who re- 
claims them. And what happens when 
there isapressure? The bill-brokers, 
holding what they get from the 
banks at call, must pay back on the 
instant, so they endeavour to pay one 
banker with cheques drawn upon 
another, and when that fails, are 
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driven, in the last resort, in the fear 
of panic, upon the Bank of England. 
The banks may like this system of 
lending through bill-brokers, because 
they are saved the trouble of seeking 
for andexamining the quality of bills; 
but it is a very inferior method to 
the old practice of a bank making 
loans to well-known customers, and 
it obviously furnishes great oppor- 
tunities and encouragement for 
reckless lendings in the Money Mar- 
ket. The consequences are seen in 
the day of alarm. 

In such a condition of the bank- 
ing community, Mr. Bagehot vehe- 
mently preaches to the Bank of 
England that, in addition to the 
personal duty of providing for its 
own safety by an adequate reserve, 
it lies under a second and public 
duty of maintaing a vast stock of 
gold in behalf of the whole country. 
His argument is built, first, on the 
doctrine that such a stock, ready in 
store, is the indispensable safeguard 
against great national disasters; 
and secondly, on the fact that all 
the gold inthe English land flows 
into the Bank of England; and, con- 
sequently, that its directors, since 
they have the gold, fall under the 
obligation to store it patriotically 
for the people. Worse logic it 
would be hard to imagine. What 
foundation has the conclusion in the 
premises alleged? The gold comes 
to the Bank in the course of its 
business as an ordinary banker ; 
when it has arrived there, the direc- 
tors are suddenly told that they are 
something more than the managers 
of a commercial institution—that 
they are public officers acting in 
behalf of the whole nation; that in 
dealing with its gold they must 
think of something else than the 
business they were elected to con- 
duct; that they must haveideas about 
a connection which they have with 
all England; that they must ponder 
over the affairs of every banker, 
every merchant, every manufacturer 
and trader, and ask themselves how 
these persons are managing their 
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speculations, what they may want in 
the way of cash, and must take care 
thata proper supply of it shall be pro- 
vided when their condition presses 
them for money. It almost takes 
away one’s breath to think of such 
afunction. Who would be a director 
of the Bank of England under such 
a load of responsibility, and such an 
amount of difficult thinking? No 
wonder that Mr. Thompson Hankey 
writes: ‘The Economist has put 
forth what,in my opinion, is the most 
mischievous doctrine ever broached 
in the monetary banking world in 
this country, viz. that it is one of 
the proper functions of the Bank of 
England to keep money available at 
all times to supply the demands of 
bankers who have rendered their 
own assets unavailable. Until such 
a doctrine is repudiated by the 
banking interest, the difficulty of 
pursuing any sound principle of 
banking in London will be always 
very great. If it were practicable 


for the Bank to meet such an emer- 
gency, it would be a very unwise 


thing todo so. But I contend that 
it is quite impracticable, and if it 
were possible, it would be most in- 
expedient. The more the conduct 
of the affairs of the Bank of England 
is made to assimilate to the conduct 
of every other well-managed bank 
in the United Kingdom, the better 
for the Bank, and the better for the 
community at large.’ True and 
business-like words—words of a man 
who thoroughly urderstands the 
office he has in hand. To manage 
the Bank of England as a bank is an 
intelligible and well-defined duty; 
to conduct a commercial business 
on the basis of saving the whole 
trade of the country is an artificial, 
unnatural, unreal office to impose 
on aprivate institution. It is imprac- 
ticable, as Mr. Hankey truly says. 
To aim at it can breed nothing but 
mischief ; commerce cannot be car- 
ried out upon ideas intrinsically 
wild and unlimited. Banking is a 
definite business, carried on for the 
profit of the bankers, be they few or 
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many, upon rules founded on the 
nature itself of the business; and if 
other objects are superadded to it— 
‘national functions’ of any kind— 
conflicting principles are at once 
introduced, and sound management 
becomes impossible. If the busi- 
ness of the nation is so worked as 
to send all the gold to the Bank, 
that does not impose indirect obliga- 
tions upon it: its proprietors would 
not and ought not to recognise such 
a function. If there is a public 
interest to be maintained, let ma- 
chinery belonging to the public 
undertake the task. A great bank, 
as that of England, for its own sake 
will give every available help in 
the hour of pressure; its own in- 
terest commands it to do this, but 
it will do it according to the laws 
of its own business, and not upon 
theories of national reserves. And 
the Bank of England ‘ does perform 
this duty.’ Mr. Bagehot confesses 
that it does, but grudgingly, add- 
ing, ‘more or less;’ but its sin is, 
that it does not acknowledge that it 
is its duty. For our parts, we are 
content with the good behaviour. 
We care little about the directors 
proclaiming aloud that they prac- 
tised it because they knew it was 
good behaviour. The Bank in 1866, 
in the course of a fortnight, in- 
creased its advances to traders, 
as Lombard Street itself records, 
from 18,507,0001. to 33,447,0001., or 
nearly doubled them. After that the 
Directors need not trouble them- 
selves about reproaches that they 
do not set up their Banking Com- 
mandments in a conspicuous posi- 
tion in their building. 

But Mr. Bagehot goes farther 
still. Let us hear Mr. Thompson 
Hankey again: ‘The Economist 
thinks it desirable that the Bank 
should have the power of coming 
to the rescue whenever any finan- 
cial difficulty may arise, and espe- 
cially that good bills of exchange 
ought at all times to be discountable 
at the Bank of England. One of 
the grounds alleged as a reason 
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why this should be the case, has 
been the public character of the 
institution of the Bank. Sup- 
posing that this reason had any 
basis, it does not appear to have 
occurred to those who advocate the 
right of holders of bills of exchange 
to claim ready money from the 
Bank in exchange for future en- 
gagements, that there are many 
other parties in England who might 
equally put in their claim to be as 
much considered as holders of bills 
of exchange; whatever part is 
taken or appropriated to the use of 
one class is so much abstracted from 
all the others. What is really asked 
for by the advocates of the right 
of the holders of bills of exchange 
to have their bills at all times dis- 
counted at the Bank of England is, 
that one class in the country shall 
be benefited at the expense of the 
rest of the community!’ Does the 
Economist really suppose the power 
of lending to be unlimited? To 


discount a bill is to give its holders 
the power of buying property; that 


power, we have explained, is derived 
from some seller of property, who 
does not wish to buy as much as he 
sold; but what if the sellers who 
feed banks are fewer, or have not 
so much tosell? Is it pretended 
that with a bad harvest the agri- 
cultural people can place as many 
resources at the disposal of banks as 
with agood one? May they not be 
themselves borrowers from the 
banks? Ifso, the bank must have 
a smaller fund for lending, and how 
then can it transfer an unlimited 
power of purchasing ? 

We now reach the question, 
Why is a very large reserve of gold 
needed? Mr. Bagehot proposes 15 
millions. On what grounds does he 
urge so enormous a sum? Partly 
to inspire confidence, still more to 
ward off stoppage and ruin in the 
day of panic. As to the confidence 
argument we reply, that if no other 
reason can be given for a huge 
reserve, then the remedy against 
the timidity of ignorance is to edu- 
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cate the people, to teach bankers and 
merchants the nature of banking. 
Mr. Bagehot appeals to the news- 
papers, which impress on the direc- 
tors the necessity of some vast ratio 
of reserve toliabilities, But what are 
we to think scientifically of persons 
who report from day to day that 
some few hundreds of thousands 
have been taken to or from the 
Bank as the ground of a fall or rise 
in the rate of discounts? What 
must be thought of such a paper 
as the Heonomist announcing that 
difficulties threaten the Money 
Market because the Germans are 
buying gold in England, in entire 
unconsciousness of the fact that if 
the Germans buy—not borrow— 
they add to the Money Market as 
much as they take away in gold? 
The newspapers publish — two 
of them especially, the Times 
and the Hconomist—weekly com- 
parisons of the Bank’s return for 
this year, with those for the last year 
and ten years ago; but they never 
dream of noticing the very frequent 
recurrence of a high reserve of gold 
with a higher rate of discount, and 
the reverse; it never occurs to 
them that their own figures record 
that every kind of rate accompanies 
every kind of stock of gold. They go 
on rejoicing over or deploring paltry 
changes in the amount of bullion, 
as if it governed discount. Mr. 
Latham, the eminent director of 
the Bank of England, and formerly 
governor, tells us better things. 
He assures us that the determina- 
tion of the rate of discount is not 
governed by any ratio of bullion to 
liabilities, but by a careful study, 
conducted every morning, of the 
quality of the accounts of the Bank, 
both of depositors and borrowers; a 
sifting out of what he calls the 
‘ dangerous classes’—the depositors 
likely to draw their funds out, the 
borrowers who may require more 
help, or be threatened with diffi- 
culty of payment. This may be 
called ‘amateur’ banking, but it is 
also sound banking, carried out in 
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conformity with the real nature of 
the business—banking which has 
made the Bank of England to be 
trusted and honoured by all na- 
tions. 

Two facts speak out loudly 
against the doctrine of a vast re- 
serve. In 1825, as we have already 
mentioned, it was a question of 
notes only ; the crisis was most se- 
vere, as everyone knows; yet no one 
wanted anything but the notes ; the 
paper credit was unsupported then 
by a legal storage of gold. The sus- 
pensions, further, as we have shown, 
could not force the gold out of the 
Bank, though its loans rose from 18 
to 33 millions. What mustwe think, 
then, of the cry for bigger reserves 
in the face of such evidence? But 
its teaching is not heeded, because 
it is not perceived. It seems im- 
possible to make bankers and mer- 
chants see the principle which go- 
verns the amount of the circulation ; 
their minds are absolutely impene- 
trable to the very obvious fact that 
cash, gold and notes, are nothing 
but tools contrived to perform cer- 
tain work, and that when there are 
enough to perform that work the 
public can no more use more of these 
toolsthan a farmercanemployathou- 
sand ploughs. If this cash were lent, 
that would be a different matter ; 
then more cash would mean more 
lending. But the gold is not lent, 
it remains in the vaults. How Mr. 
Bagehot explains this fact we are en- 
tirely at a loss to conceive. It is true 
that in 1825 there was a greatly 
increased capacity in the public to 
ask for and keep notes, but that 
arose from the peculiar features of 
that crisis, that it was brought on 
by the stoppage of innumerable 
banks over the country. They were 
issuers of notes, and consequently 
there was a sudden deficiency in 
the circulation, and merchants un- 
familiar with crises would be satis- 
fied with nothing short of hoard- 
ing Bank of England notes at home. 
In the three later crises where Mr. 
Bagehot appeals to the great dimi- 
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nution of the reserve, there remains 
always the insoluble fact, that the 
Bank could not prevent gold from 
being accumulated for every note 
above the 15 millions allowed by 
the Bank;Act to be uncovered. The 
inflow of gold took no heed of the 
suspension. 

But, indeed, wonderful ideas 
come out in this book of Lom- 
bard Street about the circula- 
tion. ‘Within a country,’ we are 
told, ‘the action of a Govern- 
ment can settle the quantity, and 
therefore the value, of its currency.’ 
How was this most extraordinary 
discovery made? The currency here 
spoken of is not one of inconvert- 
ible notes, in respect of which the 
remark would be perfectly true. 
Applied to convertible paper cur- 
rencies the assertion has no mean- 
ing. By what conceivable machin- 
ery can a Government regulate the 
quantity ‘of a eczsh circulation in 
which the notes are convertible ? 
It can pay its soldiers and its ser- 
vants with cash, no doubt; but the 
cash would find its way to the 
shops, and if not wanted, as small 
change, would speedily travel back 
to the Bank of England. It would 
pass out of circulation if exces- 
sive. And as to value it is 
really astonishing to hear of the 
worth of cash depending on any- 
thing but the selling value of the 
metal contained in the coin, and the 
solvency of the note, bill, or shop- 
keeper’s debt, which gives a legal 
right to demand coin. The same 
marvellous idea breaks out again 
in the following passage: ‘ What 
happens is this. If a bank, with a 
monopoly of note issue, suddenly 
lends (suppose) 2,000,000/. more 
than usual, it causes a proportionate 
increase of trade and increase of 
prices. The persons to whom that 
2,000,0001. was lent did not borrow 
it to look at; they try to buy with 
it ; that new demand raises prices.’ 
Mr. Bagehot is a banker; will he 
explain how a couple of millions of 
additional notes can be put out at 
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pleasure by a bank with even a 
monopoly of issue? If the public 
is short of notes—if it wants more 
for that small change work which 
notes perform—then, of course, there 
is no difficulty in increasing the 
issue. Butif the public has already 
enough notes, as many as it can use, 
how is the banker to get out his 
couple of millions? He can, of 
course, say to the borrowers that 
they must take out their loans in 
notes—and they will do that readily 
enough; but how about the people 
of whom they buy with these notes 
—will they keep them? Here is the 
pinch of the matter. They will not ; 
if the circulation is fall, they will 
send them in for payment. Mr. 
Bagehot must know very well that 
these couple of millions lent will be 
drawn out in cheques—that is the 
way in which bankers’ business is 
worked. But if this passage is all in 
the clouds about the circulation, it 
explains admirably how crises arise. 
The banks lend to speculators ; they 
say to them, ‘Go and buy, and we 
Then, of course, 


will pay for you.’ 
prices rise, much profit is made for 
a while, then arrives pay-day, and 
the speculation breaks down, and 
the borrowers are ruined, and great 


is the pressure on the bank. We 
do not need any reference to the 
currency or the reserves to explain 
the crash. 

But before we can finally judge as 
to the necessity of maintaining alarge 
reserve, we must consider the nature 
and mode of action of those events 
whichcall for such adefence for banks 
—the origin and causes of crises. 
The first truth to grasp about them 
is, that they are not the effects of 
mere shiftings of banking accounts, 
of movements of currency, of more 
or less gold or cash in stock, in and 
by itself alone—of any arrangements 
of pure machinery. They have their 
roots, their causes in property, in 
what is happening to property, in 
its being greater or smaller, in 
its being wasted or increased. It 
would have been well had Lom- 
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bard Street taken up its position 
in this region ; the book would have 
been quite otherwise instructive 
than what it is now. To recognise 
banking as an agency not for creat- 
ing capital, but for moving it, is 
the one condition for understanding 
crises and determining reserves. 
‘Investigate the question in what 
way you will,’ excellently writes 
Mr. Hankey, ‘ you will come at 
last to the ‘conclusion that no issue 
of bank-notes is an increase of 
capital, although by their means, 
as well as by a great variety of 
bankers’ expedients, the transfer of 
capital is greatly facilitated, and 
thereby great convenience and great 
economy ensue.’ ‘Credit is impotent 
to produce anything whatever,’ ex- 
claims Mr. MacCulloch, as cited by 
Mr. Hankey. 

It follows from the fact that 
banking is brokerage, that its re- 
sources are large when the sellers 
of goods have much to sell and 
wish to buy much less than they 
have sold; and by sellers of goods 
we mean recipients of income of 
whatever kind; for all income 
is derived from the sale of goods. 
Hence, when the profits of trade 
have been unusually great; when 
more wealth has been manufactured 
than was wanted for the esta- 
blished consumption, whether in 
enjoyment or in business; when 
the harvest has been abundant; 
when foreign nations have bought 
largely of English merchandise, 
whilst Englishmen for the moment 
have not bought in turn with equal 
largeness; when wool and cotton 
and iron have been procured in 
greater quantities and at lower 
rates—when these and similar 
events occur, the hands of hankers 
are full; they have much to lend, 
for the sellers of wealth, not buying 
to the entire extent of their pur- 
chasing power, offer, through bank- 
ers, to other persons the means of 
buying in their steads. This is the 
true meaning of the loose and eco- 
nomically ignorant phrase, that the 
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banks are full of capital. On the 
other side we have the borrowers, 
the owners of bills to be discounted, 
who seek to buy tea, quicksilver, silk, 
food, with the funds passed to them 
through bankers from the sellers, 
They aim to complete the exchange 
—for this is the grand economical 
fact—of a sale, say, of corn, for a 
purchase, partly by the farmer, of 
carts and ploughs, partly by them- 
selves of tea. These correlated 
sales and purchases balance each 
other ; and when business is sound, 
that is, when the borrowers do not 
consume the tea, food, iron, and 
wine, without generating a corre- 
sponding production—when they do 
not waste what they buy—the two 
sides so exactly correspond, that not 
a pound of reserve would be neces- 
sarily required. And this is a true 
thing to say of almost all banking 
business. But fluctuations may 
occur ; the borrowers may be eager 
to buy before the sellers have quite 
filled up the bankers’ means ; or the 
sellers may be ready first, and may 
have to wait till borrowers are pre- 
pared to buy. The balance then 
will be disturbed, and the reserve 
will be made somewhat larger or 
smaller, as the case may be. But 
it is a most unscientific mistake to 
suppose that this increase or diminu- 
tion is an increase or diminution of 
strength; the idea of strength is 
mischievously and erroneously in- 


troduced here. As well might one say . 


that a great London shop is weak 
or strong, according as its spare 
stock of goods is greater or 
smaller, This it is which makes 
the common language of news- 
papers—that the Bank is strong 
and going to advance its rates, be- 
cause a little more gold is come in, 
or the reverse—so absurd; and in 
such a state of general soundness 
of trade, the rate of discount may 
easily stand at 4 per cent. or at 7, 
without. justifying the slightest 
emotion of alarm. 

In the colonies 8 or 10 per cent. is 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLVI.—NEW SERIES. 
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as natural, as commonplace a rate 
of interest as 4 in London; why 
not 7 here, if the circumstances of 
our trade resemble the colonial ? 
Lenders of buying power desire as 
much profit as they can obtain, like 
other men. If their business is 
brisk, and railways open out the 
uncultivated parts of the earth, and 
Russian and American food comes 
along them, and asks for English 
wares in exchange, why should not 
profits be large, and the demand 
to acquire capital be large, and 
the rate of interest at 7 be a 
most legitimate incident of the 
general market? We grant that 
it is very desirable that the rate 
should be steady at 4 or 7, for 
otherwise mercantile ventures to 
China beginning with 4 may be 
suddenly deranged, when they will 
have to pay 7 upon discount, 
Such fluctuations, it is undeniable, 
are harmful, but they are inevi- 
table in a trade which embraces the 
whole globe. As well might one ex- 
pect silk and corn to be always at 
the same price. The mischief lies 
mainly in the suddenness of the 
variations of the rate. A bad har- 
vest may easily cost a loss of 30 
millions to England, but it produces 
no panic nor disorder ; it is fore- 
seen, and those whose trade is 
founded on discount moderate their 
operations. If the bankers have 
less, borrowers are fewer and less 
keen. Nor does a bad harvest call 
for a huge reserve: for what reason 
does it furnish for fear? Nay, let 
the reserve dwindle down, we say ; let 
it go to buy American and Russian 
corn to feed the people. Gold is 
never so useful as when it is sent 
abroad to settle a balance of most 
necessary trade, which must for a 
little while require payment in 
gold. To bemoan its departure 
from the Bank’s cellar under such 
circumstances has always seemed. 
to us to be a most senseless pro- 
ceeding. Gold is bought from 
the miner purposely to buy with 
00 
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again; to wish it to lie idle is 
against the very idea itself of coin— 
against the motive which caused 
such a tool to be devised. To en- 
courage the Bank to levy an enor- 
mous rate on traders, solely because 
a large quantity of its reserve is 
gone to buy food in America, is an 
act void of sense in itself, and most 
injurious and oppressive to the 
whole nation, In such a case, if 
the reserve were reduced to one- 
half its ordinary size, the change 
would not engender one particle of 
weakness for the Bank, the general 
state of business being otherwise 
sound. Nay, we go still farther, 
and we unhesitatingly affirm that 
if the English Government required 
suddenly 10 millions of bullion 
from the Bank for a cause uncon- 
nected with trade and thoroughly 
understood, under an agreement to 
restore them within a reasonable 
period, no effect whatever would be 
produced on the rate of discount, 
always supposing that the stupid 
cry about gold being taken away 
from the Bank were not raised. 
Mr. Bagehot takes up the position 
that alarm, rational or irrational, isa 
force, and must be reckoned with. 
Quite true ; let then men of his in- 
telligence, instead of perpetuating 
the fears of ignorance by artificial 
rules founded on the absence of all 
Science, instruct the City the 
nature of banking, give them know- 
ledge, and teach them that a tem- 
porary departure of gold, which has 
no origin in disastrous trade, cannot 
have any importance. 

But we hear the objection in 
reply: the time when the gold is 
gone away to pay for food or to 
serve a purpose of the Government 
may be the very moment when the 
foreigners, who have lent their 
funds to the great international 
Money Market, may demand repay- 
ment in metal: what will be then 
the position of the Bank? Will 
not England be insolvent, and does 
not such a thought make one shud- 
der? - We reply in the admirable 
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words of Mr. Hankey: ‘ The supply 
of currency in this country is only 
limited by the amount of gold to be 
found in the whole world, for we 
can always obtain what gold we may 
require by simply giving our com- 
modities inexchange. It is merely 
a question of time.’ How refresh- 
ing it is to meet with strong com- 
mon sense in these regions. No 
article can be bought more easily 
abroad than gold, if only there be 
the means of paying for it. The 
Bank, indeed, has no commodities, 
no goods to give in exchange ; but 
it can borrow with the utmost ease. 
But the Bank driven to borrow 
abroad—what a horror, what a dan- 
ger! Not so, we answer, in its new 
position of an international clearing- 
house. If foreigners enter the Eng- 
lish Money Market, that market 
covers an area larger than Eng- 
land; if its resources are taken 
away by foreigners, there is nothing 
extraordinary in foreigners being 
called upon to come in aid. The 
Bank once borrowed two millions of 
gold ; and as no one ever questions 
the ultimate solvency of the Bank, 
the borrowing of a special article 
for a short time is a natural opera- 
tion, and when men’s minds have 
become familiar with it would excite 
no wonder. The maintenance of a 
permanent vast reserve cannot be 
upheld as a preferable proceeding 
to such an occasional borrowing of 


‘gold. 


But the panic may be over- 
whelming, time may be altogether 
wanting; a day’s delay may be 
fatal. It may: every creditor of 
the Bank may ask for his money 
instantly. But is such a supposi- 
tion rational, unless the Bank is 
suspected to have done bad busi- 
ness, and to have lost its title to be 
regarded as ‘ultimately solvent ’ ? 
Such a supposition is not made in 
Mr. Bagehot’s pages. We answer 
that the Bank’s reserve up to this 
day has proved sufficient ; it has 
done its work ; it carried the Bank 
through 1825, 1847, 1857, and 
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1866; and, unless England is in- 
vaded, are worse crises than these 
to be taken as the basis of calcula- 
tion? A reserve which weathers 
the worst storm is indisputably 
enough. If the Bank had had 
more gold in these years, could it 
have lent more to traders and miti- 
gated the loss? Wesay, No. In 
1825 all it needed was a larger 
supply of printed paper. In 1847 
and 1866 it had all the gold which 
the suspensions set free, and could 
not lend it. In 1857 it lent 800,000l. 
of such gold, but it had still some 
to spare in the liberated Issue 
Department. 

The cost of a huge reserve is 
scarcely thought worthy of notice. 
The sacrifice of the interest on the 
buried metal is supposed to be the 
totality of the damage. This is an 


entire mistake, and argues small 
knowledge of political economy. 
The loss on an unneeded 10 mil- 
lions of gold is immensely heavier. 
Those 10 millions must be regarded 


as so much capital lost, so much 
food and materials for sustaining 
industry taken away from the people 
of England. It is the characteristic 
of capital that it reproduces itself 
in the goods made. The use of 
these 10 millions of capital would 
have fed and clothed labourers and 
found profits for many, besides 
the mere interest on the sum, 
though that alone would amount to 
some half-million a year. Is such 
an enormous national loss a trifle 
for those who preach up colossal 
reserves? And what would be the 
gain ? Wecan see absolutely none, 
except the quelling of pure terror ; 
and the way to deal with terror is 
to prevent it. Now, what is a 
panic? It is an event in banking, 
and the point respecting it to grasp 
firmly is that its ultimate cause is 
always a destruction of wealth, of 
goods, of property. Not that a de- 
struction of wealth, even though it 
be most heavy, by itself alone gene- 
rates a panic. If the failure of the 
harvest destroyed 60 millions of 
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wealth, there would not necessarily 
be a crisis. The cotton famine was 
a terrible disaster for England, but 
it gave birth to no panic. The busi- 
ness of the country adapted itself to 
its reduced circumstances, and those 
who were ruined suffered alone. A 
true panic has disastrous speculation 
promoted by banks, and followed by: 
destruction of property, for its real 
source. If the loans made by banks 
resulted only in gambling—one man 
winning what another loses—there 
would be no panic. But the loans 
which precede panics generate de- 
struction of property ; railways con- 
structed at a cost beyond the na- 
tion’s savings; harbours made; 
towns reconstructed ; mines opened 
and no minerals found. In these 
and many similar cases, labourers 
have been fed and clothed, and 
there is no immediate return, even 
though the undertakings may ulti- 
mately prove most beneficial—pro- 
perty- destroyed and not replaced. 
Then the discovery of the fact comes 
suddenly on the banking world. 
Many presumed to be solvent are 
found defaulters, Banks are known 
to have experienced great losses, 
and their customers become alarmed, 
and the panic mounts and spreads 
in pure ignorant terror. Thus the 
stoppage of the ‘ great house of 
Overend’ threw the City into col- 
lapse. But to what did it owe its 
fall? “To the reckless destruction 
of the vast funds confided to their 
care in Irish steamships, and iron 
works at Millwall, and speculations in 
the colonies, and other machinery for 
annihilating property. The mode of 
prevention is to preach to bankers to 
watch the application of their loans: 
to reflect whether the nation is not 
consuming more than it can pay for; 
to bethink themselves whether there 
will be continued means for lodging 
deposits at the banks. In other 
words, panics we hold to be impos- 
sible in soundly managed business, 
even when losses are heavy. Many 
suppose that panics are necessary 
phenomena in banking ; they appeal 
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to a cycle indfcating a banking 
law, but this is a mistake. The 
famous decennial law of recurring 
panic merely expresses that after a 
panic business is for a time timid. 
There is a middle period when it 
is healthy and vigorous. There is 
a third; experience is forgotten, 
and trade waxes rash and specula- 
tive, and a crisis follows, to be re- 
peated in due time. But legitimate 
business might go on for a century 
without panic, and even new under- 
takings, involving, as railways, 
great consumption of property, 
might proceed without mischief, if 
only their cost does not exceed the 
surplus savings of the country. 
Great reserves never can avert crises, 
and they can do little to cure them, 
for the gold cannot be made to leave 
the bank, except to a comparatively 
trifling extent. 

Still, if the strong set of the City 
tide for a greatreserve—as the secret 
not only of safety, but of the ab- 
surdity of cheap discount, to the 
great loss of the nation by a most 
expensive waste of wealth—should 
continue to prevail, it is idle to en- 
deavour to impose the obligation 
of maintaining it on the private 
establishment, called the Bank of 
England. Even now Mr. Bagehot 
admits that its proprietors earn 
much smaller dividends than other 
banks, mainly because its method 
of management is less intently fixed 
on gain. To add to it the further 
burden of finding the national cash 
without remuneration is a proposi- 
tion which may induce them to give 
up the account of the Government, 
and with liberty they would acquire 
greatly augmented profits. One 
sacrifice more, we are told, is de- 
manded at their hands. They must 
accept a revolution in their adminis- 
tration. They must pass under a 
single despot. He must be a strange 
man who can suppose that the pro- 
prietors will voluntarily go into 
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bondage. Coercion by Act of Par- 
liament is beyond the reach of 
thought, and what is the motive 
for such a revolution? That the 
directors are not professional bank- 
ers—are mere ‘amateur’ adminis- 
trators. England has much reason 
to rejoice that her greatest banking 
institution is not managed by tech- 
nical bankers, for merchants are the 
very men most likely to read and 
understand what is going on in 
commerce. They have committed 
errors at times—who has not? We . 
are provided, however, with a ‘ writ- 
ten character’ for these men. On 
May 12, 1866, the Economist wrote : 
‘We doubt if there ever was a 
collapse of credit more diffused and 
more complete.’ Then on May 19, 
after a week of agony and of effort, 
we find these words : 


We pass to the conduct of the Bank 
of England since the issue of the letter of 
liberty. As far as we can judge, with a 
single exception, their policy has been sound, 
cautious, and admirable. They have given 
mercantile and banking accommodation, as 
their accounts show, to an unprecedented 
extent, considering the shortness of the 
time under consideration, and the rapidity 
of the events within it; and, as Mr. Glad- 
stone stated in Parliament, and is confirmed 
by the voice of Lombard Street, they have 
not departed from their usual care, dis- 
crimination, and caution in the selection of 
securities. The exception of which we 
speak was the hesitation—the trifling hesi- 
tation—to lend upon Government security. 
We say that trifling hesitation, because, 
after the statement of Mr. Gladstone last 
night that they had lent 2,800,000/. on such 
security, and after what has been lately noto- 
rious in Lombard Street, it would be a grave 
error to speak of a rare and occasional delay 
as if it had been a direct or common refusal. 


We commend these memorable 
words to the careful study of the 
author of Lombard Street. He will 
appreciate how much is due to their 
authority. And yet these are the 
men whom it is sought to supersede 
as incompetent. God help the City 
if its banking is delivered over to 
the dominion of a single banker. 

Bonamy Price. 





